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*Tis a goodly scene— 
Yon river, like a silvery snake, lays out 
His coil, i’ th’ sunshine lovingly—it breathes 
Ot freshness in this lap of flowery meadows. 


_ This pure air 
Braces the listless nerves, and warms the blood: 


1 feel in freedom here. 
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A Description of the Falls of Beaver, &c. 





The e Beaver River is composed of the Ma- 
horing, the Shenango, the Neshannock, Cona- 
quenessing Slippery rock, &c. &c. It drains a 
very fertile valley of at least 5000 square miles, 
and running southerly, empties into the Ohio, at 
its extreme northern bend, twenty-eight miles be- 
low Pittsburg, about eighty-five miles, in a direct 
line, from the nearest point of Lake Erie, fifteen 
miles from the extreme north-western corner of 
the state of Virginia, and twelve miles from the 
line that separates the state of Ohio from the 
state of Pennsylvania. The Beaver River, 
within the last five miles of its course, falls six- 
ty-nine feet, furnishing water power and eligi- 
ble scites for 500 mills. Its confluence with the 
Ohio, is near the centre of the county of Beaver, 
which lies on both sides of both these rivers— 
contains 646 square miles and about 35,000 in- 
habitants. 

The Falls of Beaver, before the hand of man 
broke in upon the order of nature, commenced 
about five miles from its confluence with the 
Ohio, and consisted of a succession of rapids for 
about two thirds of that distance. But by in- 
dividual enterprise and State patronage, the 
stream has been made to assume, a succession 
of pools and artificial cataracts,as follow—viz: 
5 miles from its mouth isa dam of 15 feet—4 
miles from the mouth another, giving a head and 
fall of 20 feet—3 miles from the mouth two 
others, giving, together, a head and fall of 19 
feet, an one just at the mouth, of 15 feet—aggre- 
gate fall in five miles, 69 feet. 

The valley of the Beaver, in the vicinity of the 
Falls is from half a mile to a mile wide, and the 
stream from 400 to 600 feet. The valley is bound- 
edon the east and west by high, and in some 
places, perpendicular hills—the channel has a 
continued bed of solid rock. Immediately at the 
head of the Falls, the river takes a direction 
to the south-east, until it meets a bold and rocky 
precipice along which it circles to the south, 
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leaving on its western shore an extensive plain 
of from 20 to 50 feet above the level of low wa- 
ter. This is the scite of Brighton, early distin- 
guished for its tron works. 

The current, checked in its course to the south- 
east, is projected across the valley to the south- 
west, until it meets the resistance of the west- 
ern _ hills, leaving on its eastern shore a plain 
similar to the one just noticed, this is the scite of 
New Brighton. Again arrested in its course, 
it gradual y resumes its general direction to the 
south, dividing its valley in such manner as to 
permit the occupancy of both its banks. 

This locality, of the immense water power 
afforded by the Beaver, offers every facility for 
its employment in propelling machinery, while 
the adjacent level plains, present the most eligi- 
ble scites for work-shops, and the most pleasant 
and healthy situations for the residence of man. 
The first plain on the west side is in extent, amply 
sufficient for a large manufacturing town—the 
second, on the east side, is also about one and a 
half mile in length, by halfa mile in breadth; 
whilst at Fallston, directly opposite, it is so nar- 
row as to admit of but one or two streets. 


By this arrangement, the water may be taken 
from the four dams first above described, to any 
amount not actually required by the State, for 
supplying two miles of canal, and six locks—viz: 
to the head of steam boat navigation, which is 
two miles up the Beaver, from its junction with 
the Ohio. 


The dam of fifteen feet, at the mouth of the 
Beaver, was erected by the State, for the pur- 
ee of rendering the stream navigable for steam 

oats, to the very foot of the immense water 
power already described—this is effected by 
means of two enormous locks of fifteen feet lift. 
The water power at this place, though at most 
seasons of the year available to a vast extent, 
has not been considered of so much importance, 
on account of the frequent rises in the Ohio, 
though it is not improbable, that at some future 
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period, it may acquire a value in the estimation 
of the public, but little anticipated at this time. 

It will be perceived by the above statement, 
that the immense water power of the Beaver, is 
directly, and at all times, available, for a dis- 
tance of about two miles, up and down the 
stream—with a fall of 54 feet—below which, is a 
navigable river, pool or basin of two miles in 
length, by 500 feet in breadth, for the accommo- 
dation of steam boats, canal boats, and keel boats. 

The importance of this location will be more 
readily conceived, when it is known, that in the 
very infancy of business at the Falls, the manu- 
factures are computed at about $250,000 per an- 
num—to which may be added at least $100,000 
a year for the manufacture of steam, and keel 
boats, within two miles of the mouth of Beaver. 

But apart from all this, the place is soon to be- 
come the centre of an immense business up and 
down the Ohio, as well as that upon the Sandy 
and Beaver Canal, the Mahoning Canal, the 
Beaver and Erie Canal, the Pittsburg and Bea- 
ver Canal, or Rail Road; and a rail road, which, 
leaving the great Southern Rail Road of New 
York, in Cattaraugus or Chautauque County 
and passing by the western bendof the Allegheny 
river, near Franklin, will terminate at this point; 
which is the extreme northern bend of the 
Ohio River, and several miles nearer to Erie 
and the State of New York, than any other point 
on the River. 

There is probably no situation now remaining 
unoccupied, in the United States, where there 
is such an amount of water power, such eligible 
scites for improving it, such facilities of access, 
and such unlimited resources, as are here pre- 
sented. The dams and millraces are completed 
and the water power and scites are for sale at 
low prices. 

The Commissioners appointed under an act 
of Congress some thirteen years ago, to es- 
tablish a National Armory on the Western 
waters of the United States,—-after a patient 
laborious, and scientific examination and es- 
timate of all the prominent scites for wa- 
ter works,in Western Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana and 
Ohio, gave this scite a decided and merited pre- 

Serence—(see ther report, page 47.) 


This report states that, in the year 1822, when 
“the water was lower than at any former period 
within recollection, there was mae through 
the channel or mill race, at Fallston 85 cubic 
feet per second; and the volume of the river was 
estimated to be three times that in the canal.’ — 
(See page 57.) Again, (page 59.) “The volume 
of water in the canal or race at a low stage, in 
ordinary-seasons, does not exceed one 8th of the 
whole volume of the River, and the whole quan- 
tity supplied by the River, at its lowest stage in 
1822, was 236 cubic feet per second.” If we 
multiply 236, the cubic feet by sixty-five, the 
head and fall, we have the whole water power 
of the falls expressed by the number 15,340— 
a ig to propel 168 pair of 5 feet Burr Mill 

es 
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It will be recollected that the above report 
was made some thirteen years ago; that the cal- 
culations were based upon the data afforded by 
a single dam, the only one of any account then 
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erected—there are now fuur dams, the upper 
one of which, presents a head of Jifteen feet, at 
the expense of an eight mile , above, now 
converted into a navigable slack water basin 
about 400 feet wide; and creating an mmmense 
power, not recognized by the United States En- 
gineers; one of whom, has since acknowledged, 
that their estimate was very far below the facts 
of the case. Indeed it isthe opinion of many, 
that the power is at least quadruple, what they 
have stated. 

Between the Falls and the mouth of Beaver, 
and directly upon the banks, are the villages of 
Sharon; Bolesville, Bridgewater & East Bridge- 
water—half a mile west of Bridgewater, is the 
Borough of Beaver, half a mile south, and direct- 
ly opposite the mouth of Beaver, across the Ohio, 
is the village of Philipsburg, and two miles u 
the Ohio, the village of Freedom, between which 
and the mouth of Beaver, is a population of one 
hundred, claiming the village name of Fair Port. 
We have thus presented an aggregate of eleven 
small villages and boroughs, within three or 
four miles square, embracing a eh wpe of 
about 5000 souls, and the number rapidly increas- 
ing. 


BEAVER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The county of Beaver is bounded on the north 
by Mercer county, west by the State of Ohio, 
south by Washington county, and east by Alle- 

heny and Butler counties. Its extreme length 
rom north to south is 34 miles; its breadth 19, 
population about 35,000. 


This county possesses a variety of advantages 
rarely equalled, and perhaps no where excelled. 
As an agricultural district, it enjoys privileges 
not possessed in their extent and variety by any 
of the neighbouring counties. 


Next in importance to agricultural advanta- 
ges, are those connected with the almost incal- 
culable power afforded by a variety of streams 
in almost every part of the county. The falls of 
Big Beaver have been already described; but 
not one twentieth of the power of these falls is 
yet profitably employed, although nature and art 

ave done every oper. to invite and facilitate the 
employment of the whole. 


Through the county from east to west runs 
the majestic Ohio, opening to us through the Al- 
legheny and Monongahela, an intercourse with 
the north east and south east of several hun- 
dred miles, and through the Pennsylvania canal, 
&c. with the Eastern cities. If we take the di- 
rection down that stream, and avail ourselves of 
others with which it is connected and which are 
now navigable, we may traffic at the Muscle 
Shoals of ‘Tennessee, the falls of St. Anthony, at 
the Rocky mountains, or the Gulf of Mexico. 

Near the centre of this county the Ohio river 
makes its most northern angle and nearest ap- 

roach to the lakes, and at this point receives the 

a Deere which flows in a cirect line from 
Lake Erie, its branches interlocking with the 
tributaries of thatlake. Scientific surveys have 
proved that by this route the shortest, cheapest, 
and best water communication can be effected 
between Lake Erie and the Ohio river. By this 
arrangement nature has pointed out the mouth 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE 


of Beaver as the great depositor point of transit 
for the North Western trade, destined for the 


interior of this state and western Virginia—as | d 


also for the products or manufactures of the lat- 
ter intended for the North West. If, in the pro- 
gress of improvement, experience should give a 
preference to Rail Roads over Canais, the ad- 
vantages of our situation would in no degree be 
lessened. The valley of Beaver and its princi- 
pal tributaries afford inclined planes, graded by 
the hand of nature, extending almost in a direct 
line and in the directions most desirable, of from 
60 to 100 miles, and terminating at the very com- 
mencement of other inclined planes, having a 
Northern aspect and reaching to Lake Erie at 
any desirable point. Suppose such a communi- 
cation perfected; (and the time is not distant 
when such an improvement cannot any longer 
be gt onto we will then have our selection to 
take advantage of the communication already 
noticed, or embark ourselves and our articles of 
traffic at our own doors to be transported 
with all the facilities and despatch incident to 
modern locomotion, first to Lake Erie—thence 
eastward to New York, Quebec ; or West, pro- 
pelled by wind or steam, we may traverse the 
straits of St. Clair, and Mackinaw, the lakes, 
Huron, Michigan, Superior and others still far- 
ther North and West, an unmeasured distance, 
to regions almost unknown and unexplored. 

The Falls of Beaver are evidently designed 
and fitted by a Master’s hand to be a manufac- 
turing emporium, and I cannot but indulge the 
opinion that it will be, not only ours but that of 
this section of the United States generally. It 
possesses an immense water power, as perma- 
nent as the order of nature, as certain as the re- 
turn of the seasons. A power sufficient tomanu- 
facture to the annual value of millions of dol- 
lars. A power that when once well applied will 
continue to operate without further expense— 
and so situated as to be easily and cheaply em- 
ployed. 

VILLAGES. 

Brighton—A very delightful and promising 
village, on the west side of Beaver River, was 
at an early period distinguished for its iron works 
—it is now chiefly owned by Mr. J. Patterson 
formerly of Philadelphia, an enterprising capi- 
talist, merchant, and manufacturer of cotton, 
flour, &c., and deeply interested in lands and 
waler power, at the Falls of Beaver. He 
has, at this place,an uninterrupted head and fall 
of about twenty feet, besides a very considerable 
interest in the power, both above and below.— 
He has turned his attention not only to manu- 
facturing, and agriculture in general, but parti- 
cularly to wool growin , and the cultivation of 
the mulberry, with reference to more extensive 
operations in the culture of sik, in this county— 
in which many of the inhabitants are beginning 
to be very zealous and active. 


This village has about fifty dwellings, fifty or 
sixty families, and about four hundred inhabi- 
tants, a great proportion of whom are employ- 
ed, directly or indirectly, by Mr. Patterson.— 
There is at this place, also, a large Paper mill, 
upon the most improved plan, capital $20,000.— 
Coal of the best quality, is also abundant, and is 
delivered at 44 cents per bushel. Water power, 
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to almost any extent, is now for sale by Mr. Pat- 
terson, and also by the owners, at the upper 
am, one mile above. 


New Brighton—situated on the east side of 
Beaver, opposite the middle and lower Falls—at 
the termination of the Beaver Canal, and head 
of Steam Boat Navigation, though comparative- 
ly a wilderness in 1830, has now about one hun- 
dred pn many of them well built of brick ; 
and more than one hundred families, with a 
perm of eight or nine hundred inhabitants. 

here are four taverns, four stores, two grist 
mills, three saw mills, two lath mills, one boat 
yard, one coachmaker, one wagon maker, one 
saddle and harnessmaker, one chair factory, 
four boot and shoe establishments, four tailors, 
two black smith shops, one bakery, one drug 
store, one physician. 

This place possesses many advantages and fa- 
cilities for a manufacturing town. The water 
power from the Canal, and from the dam and 
race of Mr. Townsend, the proprietor, is im- 
mense—a small proportion only is at present oc- 
cupied, though it is attracting the attention of 
capitalists in the east, who have made conside- 
rable purchases and it is still abundant. 

New Brighton, whether we look to its geogra- 
phical advantages, the salubrity of its atmos- 
phere, its immense water power, its canal navi- 
gation, its steam boat facilities, its delightful 
plains, and the graceful native slopes by which 
they are connected on one hand to the receding 
hills, that open upon the surrounding country, 
and on the other, to the limpid waters of a ;72- 
mantic stream, that half encircles the town,— 
or whether we look to the inexhaustible beds of 
coal, of iron, of lime, of alum, of salt, and of 
building stone—with which the neighborhood 
abounds, or to its present importance and rapid 
advancement in population, arts, manufactures 
and commerce, is evidently destined soon to be- 
come the centre of a large and flourishing town 
of many thousand inhabitants. 

A vast amount of water power, and a great 
number of village and cut lots are now offered 
for sale, and water is about to be introduced 
through a conduit, from a neighboring hill, to 
supply many who must be otherwise dependent 
on the more laborious method, of raising their 
family supplies from wells. The recent comple- 
tion of a bridge connecting this village with the 
village of Brighton, adds much to the impor- 
tance of both these towns, as the great stage 
road and thoroughfare from Pittsburg to the 
lakes, will soon pass over this bridge and through 
these villages. 


Fallston, situated at the foot of the Falls, on 
the west side of the stream, is already famous 
for its manufactures; which consist of woollens, 
cottons, paper, linseed oil, wire, scythes, buck- 
ets, window-sash, ploughs, carpets, lasts, carding 
machines, steam engines, &c. &c. It contains 
about one hundred dwelling houses, and one 
hundred and ten families, with eight or nine hun- 
dred inhabitants. A printing office, post office, 
five stores, two taverns, two saw mills, two grist 
mills, two oil mills—three smith shops, three 
shoe establishments, three tailors, do; one wheel- 
wright, one saddler, and one physician. There is 
also a respectable building of brick, for schools, 
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and for religious worship, by several different 
denominations. In the rear of this town, is an 
abundance of excellent coal, which may be slid 
from the mouth of the pits into the kitchen yards 
of many of the houses. 


Sharon, on the west side of Beaver, and below 
the mouth of Brady’s Run, has a population of 
five or six hundred. It has an iron works, salt 
works, saw mill, windmill manufactory, two 
chair factories, three smith shops, two tanners, 
one tinner, one clock-maker, several shoe ma- 
kers and tailors—a Methodist church, school 
house, &c.—and one physician. There is also 
at this place, an extensive mercantile establish- 
ment which does, in addition to its retailing, a 
respectable wholesale business, with the sur- 
rounding country. 


Bolesville—On the east side of Beaver, num- 
ber of houses and families, between twenty and 
thirty, eng about two hundred. There 
are at this place, two extensive boat yards, where 
business is annually done, to the amount of per- 
haps twenty or thirty thousand dollars. There 
is alsoa steam saw mill, embracing one run of 
stones, for the grinding of grain. 

Bridgewater—Situated at the west end of the 
bridge across the mouth of Beaver, has forty- 
seven frame dwelling houses, eighteen brick, 
three frame warehouses, one brick, do. one 
brick brewery and about four hundred inhabi- 
tants. There are ten stores, two taverns, two 
saddle and harness shops, three smith shops, 
tyro boot and shoe do. two cabinet do. two tai- 
lor do. two bakers, one coach maker, and 
three boat yards—this place is separated from 
East Bridgewater, by the Beaver, across which 
there is a bridge of some five or six hundred 
feet in length—cost over $20,000. This place is 
improving rapidly, and will no doubt soon be 
united to Sharon on the north, Beavertown on 
the west—and present a continued succession 
of buildings to theOhio, south. Col. Stone, long 
established at Beaver Point,and well known 
for his extensive operations in forwarding and 
storing goods,as well as in keel, and steam 
boating on the Ohio, has lately laid out about 
one hundred lots between Bridgewater and the 

int which he offers for sale, together with the 
island in front of his possessions, containing 
from five to ten acres. 


Beavertown—The seat of justice for Beaver 
county, is situated on an elevated plain, below 
the mouth of Beaver, it has about one hundred 
dwelling houses, rising one hundred families, 
and between seven oad eight hundred inhabi- 
tants. Its public buildings are, a court house 
and other county offices of brick, a stone jail, 
a bank and two churches—(Presbyterian and 
Methodist) ali of brick. A post office, two 
eng offices, seven taverns, eight stores, two 

at establishments, an extensive brewery, two 
tinners, one tanner, one silver smith, one wagon 
maker, one cooper, three tailors, two saddlers, 
four blacksmiths, five boot and shoe makers— 
ten lawyers and four physicians. This place, 
though it has remained stationary for a number 
of years, is now improving—several very re- 
spectable brick, and wooden buildings, have 
been erected within the last few months, and it 
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will doubtless continue to improve, as ths loca- 
tion is certainly a very delightful one. 
Philipsburg, or New Philadelphia—A village 
on the south side of the Ohio river, directly op- 
ite the mouth of the Beaver, formerly owned 
y Messrs. Philips and Graham, and connected 
with an extensive steam boat yard ; but after- 
wards sold to Count de Leon and his associates. 
Their society having broken up, the place has 
remained stationary, in possession of a German 
population, formerly attached to that society, as 
joint tenants; but since the dissolution of their 
joint interests, they live in families, with sepa- 
rate interests, pursuing the industrious and fru- 
gal course, by which that people are generally 
characterised—their population may be from 
two to three hundred. 


Freedom—aA village on the north side of the 
Ohio, two miles above the mouth of Beaver, was 
commenced the twentieth day of May 1832,and 
in eleven months had over three hundred inhabi- 
tants. It has now fifty dwellings, sixty-three 
families, and four hundred and fifty inhabitants; 
a steam saw and grist mill, a distillery, several 
taverns and stores, with various mechanics, a 
oo office, two physicians, and an extensive 

oat yard, employing more than one hundred 
hands. Mr. Philips, the enterprising proprietor, 
turns out work to the amount of forty or fifty 
thousand dollars per annum; and just above, 
upon the opposite side of the Ohio, is a boat 
yard, which will turn out about $10,000 a year. 

East Bridgewater and Fairport, quite in their 
incipient stage, promise soon to attain a re- 
spectable rank among their neighbours. Mr. 
at has invested some thirty thousand dollars 


in lands at the above places, and is preparing to 


build up a large town. A wholesale store, with 
a capital of $75,000 will be established at Fair- 
rt next spring. Mr. Le Baron the famous 
ridge-builder, has selected this place for his 
operations and residence, and is about to erect 
a steam mill by which he can furnish bridges to 
any part of the Mississippi valley, all framed 
and ready for raising—we understand that the 
immense bridge about to be erected at Louis- 
ville, 600 miles below, will be sent by him, from 
the mouth of Beaver—it will cost over $400,000. 
It may be remarked, in conclusion, that none 
of the above described, eleven villages, are more 
than half a mile from an abundant supply of the 
best bituminous coal, and none more than halfa 
mile from the neighbourhood of canal, or steam 
boat navigation—they are, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, all improving rapidly, and will soon 
spread, and become united in one large and 
pepulous town. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 


Letters from Marcus T. C. Gould, New Brighton, 
Beaver county, Pa. to Samuel C. Atkinson. 


New Brighton, Sept. 1835. 


Dear Sir :—In compliance with your request, when I 
had the pleasure of waiting on you at the Falls of 
Beaver, I will improve this, my first leisure moment 
since your departure, to give you, as succinctly as may 
be convenient, a sketch of the general and local ad- 
vantages of this particular district, together with a 
cursory glance at the city of Pittsburg and its unparal. 
leled facilities and resources. 
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A DESCRIPTION OF THE FALLS OF BEAVER, &c. 


Notwithstanding the city of Pittsburg is already too 
well known, to require any thing at my hand, and 
though placed at a distance of some thirty miles from 
the Falls of Beaver, yet in numerous points of view, 
the two places are so intimately associated (as I shail 
herealter show) as to justify a description in common; 
for that which is true of one, is frequently no less true 
of the other, viz. as it respects health, climate, mineral 
and agricultural productions, boat building, &c. &c. 

Situated as they are, near the north eastern extre- 
mity of the great Mississippi Valley, drained by its 
hundreds of rivers, navigated by their hundreds of 
Steamers and thousands of Keel Boats—they both en- 
joy in common, every desirable facility of intercourse 
with the millions of inhabitants who already throng 
the borders of those numerous rivers, and are rapidly 
converting the forest and the Prairie, into gardens, or- 
chards, vineyards and fruitful fields, for the culture of 
all the necessaries and many ot the luxuries of civiliz. 
ed and refined lite-—not only for their own consump- 
tion and convenience, but for ourselves, and for our 
eastern cities. I particularly allude 1o wool, silk, cot- 
ton, flax, hemp, and perhaps grapes, prunes, &c. of 
which latter we saw some specimens, of a very de!i. 
cious flavour, as you doubtless recollect. 

We are here placed at an elevation of some seven 
hundred feet above the level of the ocean, and from 50 
to?100 miles west of the Allegheny mountains—those 
mighty purifiers of the United States atmosphere, 


whose summits look down upon the great lakes of 


the north west, the St. Lawrence of the north east, the 
Delaware, the Chesapeake and the Atlantic in the east, 
the Gulf ot Mexico south, and the Rocky Mountains 
west. To those at all conversant with the formation, 
and diurnal motion of our earth, and the atmosphere 
which surrounds it—together with the circumstances 
and causes which render it more or less congenial or 
deleterious to human life, it is needless to offer argu- 
ments showing that this is a healthy region. I will 
add, however, that so long as the earth continues to 
revolve from west to east, se long will there continue 
to roll down the western slope of the Allegheny moun- 
tains, and across thisentire district of country,a never 
failing supply of the purest mountain air ; and while 
thus circumstanced, we must be comparatively exempt 
from the unhappy influence of those predisposing 
causes, which make such havoc of human life, in the 
lower regions of the Mississippi Valley,—and even in 
our piling vi ol a at a greater distance from the moun- 
tains and great lakes. 

In the latitude of about 40 deg. 30 m. we are neither 
chilled by the rigour of our inland oceans, nor suffo- 
cated by the relatively nonelastic vapours which serve 
as atmosphere, in the more southern, and less elevated 
portions of our Great Valley. Noris it a fact, that, 
being at a considerable remove from the seaboard, 
and from the immediate vicinity of Atlantic, Euro- 
pean, and tropical productions, of nature and of art, 
we are consequently deprived of the necessaries and 
luxuries of life; on the contrary we are surrounded 
on every hand by rivers, canals, rail-roads, turnpikes 
and other avenues, through which every species of 
traffic may be carried on with all and every portion of 
our own widely extended empire, and with the world 
at large. 

After the very frequent and accurate geographical 
descriptions which have been given, it is hardly ne- 
cessary for me to speak minutely of the general as- 
pect of the country, or its agricultural production—or 
even to state that Pittsburg was once Fort Duquesne 
then Fort Pitt; or that, from time immemorial it has 
been, and through ages to come will be, the grave of 
the Monon ae and Allegheny, but the birth place 
of the still more majestic Ohio. The Beaver Ri- 
vet, within the last five miles of its course, falls 
sixty-nine feet, furnishing water power and eligible 
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scites for 500 mills. Its confluence with the Ohio, is 
near the centre of the county of Beaver, which lies on 
both sides of both these rivers—contains 646 square 
miles, 35,000 inhabitants, &c. &c.—(for details and 


statistics respecting which, see my published chart, of 


the Falls of Beaver and vicinity, which will soon be 
revised, re-published, and for sale, in your city and N. 


OTK, 

_ Having happily disposed of my detatls, at wholesale, 
in the above parenthesis, you will porns me further 
to say, that we live in a delightfully diversified, and 
highly picturesque region (from which, by the by, you 
must get some sketches for your Casket, &c,) abound- 
ing in living springs, and lively streams which course 
their rapid way in almost every direction, to irrigate 
and fertilize their already prolilic borders, and render 
them more desirable for the residence of country citi- 
zens and city countrymen, like yourself and myself. 
These numerous little strearas, or pigmy rivers, uni- 
ting their forces under various appellations, a few of 
which we have enumerated, assume the general cog- 
nomen of Big Beaver, the identity of which is, at the 
end of twenty-four miles swallowed up, at a single 
breakfast spell, by the infant Ohio, just commencing 
its course of a thousand miles, to drink its hundred 
rivers, and be ttself swallowed down, by the still more 
thirsty and capacious Mississippi, in its giant course 
to the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic. 

Nature has already given us, the Big Beaver, the 
Great Lakes, the Ohio, the Mississippi, and their tri- 
butaries; among which I would name, particularly 
the Allegheny and Monongahela. By the aid of art, 
we have now, or shall soon have, canals or rail roads 
to Philadelphia, to Baltimore, to Washington City, to 
Lake Erie, and, by two different routes, to the great 
Ohio Canal. And at no very distant day, we shall 
see a rail-road from the mouth of Beaver River, by 
Franklin, perhaps Warren, and the neighbourhood of 
Olean, to the cities of Albany, New York and Bos- 
ton. Let those, therefore, who believe this, make 
their locations while property is yet cheap, or in de- 
fault ot so doing, ever after hold their peace, and lay 
not the blame at my door, for not warning and advis- 
ing them in time. For I, now, once for all, free my 
skirts upon the subject, by predicting through this 
epistle, that such will be the case; and that, within 
ten years from this time, there will be a population of 
at least 20,000 about the Falls and mouth of the Bea- 
ver. Letthose whodoubt all thisstudy their maps, and 
see whether the population of New York, New Eng- 
land and Lower Canada, can in any way carry on an 
inland commerce with the millions who are soon to 
inhabit the Mississippi Valley, at so cheap and rapid a 
rate, as by rai!-roads and canals, to the nearest steam- 
boat waters of the Ohio. Should the Allegheny be 
rendered navigable for steam-boats, of which I have 
not the least doubt, it only adds another benefit to the 
city of Pittsburg, which is already beyond the reach 
of competition or rivalry ; nor would we, in the slight- 
est degree insinuate that any future benefits which 
the Falls of Beaver may derive, will detract from the 
growth or prosperity of Pittsburg, but on the contra- 
ry, I am proud to consider the Falls of Beaver, as a 
suburb of that immense city, which is soon to be the 
wonder of the western world—a place to which this, 
and almost every other place within hundreds of 
miles, must in some respect pay tribute. But if pes 
gongers or freight, on their way from New England 
to New Orleans, find themselves in the region of 
Olean, by rail-road, and learn that the same rail-road 
will reach the Ohio at Beaver, some hundred and fifty 
miles short of the Allegheny route, by steam-boat ; the 
shorter road will be sometimes pene to the long- 
er; and especially, will it be preierred to the more cir- 
cuitous and vexatious route, of leaving the rail-road 
for a precarious lake navigation to Cleaveland, and 
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then a canal navigation three hundred and sixty 
miles to Portsmouth. on the Ohio: with all the neces- 
sary changes and delays incident to so frequent trans- 
shipments. I will not enlarge upon this subject at 
present, bnt barely assert, that, from Beaver to Frank- 
lin, by rail-road would be but about fifty miles, where- 
as to follow the river, it would be about one hundred 
and fifty! ‘To view this route, in its true light, it is 
only necessary to refer to the state map of Pennsyl- 
»ania—but to comprehend the true policy of such a 
measure, will of course require more political acumen, 
than I shall presume to arrogate at this time. I 
simply touch the subject, with a view to elicit investi- 
gation and discussion from those better qualified for 
the task. 
Very respectfully, &c. 


; Lerrer No. 2. 

Dear Sir :—Permit me to improve another leisure 
moment, in continuation of the subject entered upon 
in my last—viz. the advantages, prospects, &c. of the 
Falls of Beaver, and their vicinity. 

I have been frequently interrogated by my neigh- 
bours, respecting the probable object of yourself and 
others from the east, who have recently purchased 
property in this place. To these inquiries 1 was not 
prepared to give a very satisfactory answer ; though I 
ventured to hazard the opinion, and I now repeat it— 
that Holling Mills, Foundries, &c. &c. will soon be 
established near the head of the Falls—that Woollen 
Factories will probably come next in order; and that 
additional Ho Miils, Cotton Factories, and Flour- 
ing Miils will soon have a place, within the sound of 
Beaver Falls. 

Do you think so? Why not? Have we not every 
thing to encourage it! Have we not immense water 
power to drive machinery —and are not both tM scites 
and the power remarkably cheap—and does not the 
increasing population of the west actually demand 
more than can be supplied from existing establish- 
ments ? 

Perhaps it is so ; and if we may believe the manu- 
facturers in the city of Pittsburg, it is actually the fact. 

Now as it respects the different species of iron, of 
which such vast quantities are manufactured and sent 
from that city—whence is it derived. Much of the 
crude or half wrought material passes our very doors, 
from Tennessee and other sections of our western 
country. Much ot the iron from the Juniata and 
other ee of the mountain regions, now finds its way 
easter gee of coming to Pittsburg, as formerly— 
“ much, then, for our canals—I wish we had more of 
them. . 

I have said that the crude, or half wrought material 
passes Our very doors; it is indeed so, but it returns 
after a very few days, doubled in value, to the consu- 
mers, perhaps, in the very region whence it was taken 
from the bowels of the earth. 

Now thisis all well, and we are willing that it should 
be continued; for it gives encouragement to com- 
merce, increases our state revenue, affords employ- 
ment for numerous manufacturers, mechanics, team- 
sters, coal diggers, coke makers, and other bread and 
meat eaters; and to all handsome wages, as well as li- 
beral profits tv the more extensive proprietorsand mer- 
chants who deal in it. 

But if we have plenty of Jron ore in our own imme- 
diate neighbourhood, and coal to smelt it, upon the 
very bank of the stream which gives power for manu- 
facturng and navigation for transporting it to any 
desirable market ; and if, too, our lands are cheaper, 
rents lower, bgp and consequently wages not 
so high, and a market less remote; and if, again, 
water power can be procured and maintained, at less 
than one tourth the cost of steam power—may we 
not be permitted to recommend the subject to the con- 
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sideration of the public? And may not this place come 
in for a share of that patronage, which is already so 
abundant, and so rapidly increasing ? 

Again—if hundreds of thousands of dollars are 
annually paid out tor wool, produced within fifty 
miles of the Falls of Beaver, and this wool, is trans- 
ported east of the mountains to be manufactured, and 
the manufactured articles sent back to be sold west of 
the mountains, and in many instances to be worn by 
the very individuals who reared and fed the sheep and 
sheared the wool—and if the wool purchaser, the for- 
warding merchant, the eastern manufacturer and all 
his dependents, can make money, and sell to the 
wholesale dealers in our eastern cities, and they ata 
profit to their western customers, at such prices that 
they can pay transportation back to our own neigh. 
bourhood, and sell at another fair profit, over and 
above an interest of some three, to ten per cent. upon 
the average investment during the time necessaril 
wasted in this round about operation—why would it 
not be a bright idea, for those interested in this mat- 
ter, to use the immense water power (which is now 
wasting within my hearing to no valuable purpose) in 
the very centre of this wool growing region, to work 
up the wool of our neighbourhood and supply our own 
wants and those of our western neighbours? 

And again—why is it that the rags of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, ecttasie?, Tennessee, western Virginia and 
western Pennsylvania are sent to the neighbourhood 
of Philadelphia and Baltimore, to be converted into 
paper to supply our own western market ? And why 
are thousands of Reams of the mo that is in fact 
manufactured here, sent to Philadelphia and Balti- 
more to be stamped or stained, and then sent back for 
the walls of our own houses? ie 

And why is cotton taken from the Mississippi val- 
ley to New England, New York and New Jersey— 
and of late, in considerable quantities up the Ohio, 
and through the Pennsylvania Canals—to be manu- 
factured and sent back to us, and our western neigh- 
bours, in shirtings, sheetings and calicoes, when either 
and all of these articles can be as well-manutactured, 
and at much less expense of time and money, in our 
own neighbourhood ? 

It will of course be answered, we have not the capi- 
tal—we have not the machinery—we have not the 
workmen, mechanics, artisans, &c. &c. 

Now neither of these assertions is entitled to much 
consideration; for we have the capital, but those who 
hold it, have hitherto deceived themselves by suppos- 
ing that they could employ it more advantageously in 
other pursuits. As to machinery and operatives— 
these difficulties will vanish, as similar objections, have, 
to the manufacturing of Steam Engines, and every 
other kind of complicated and intricate machinery in 
iron, copper, brass, tin, lead, glass, &c. &c. in the 
city of Pittsburg—where it must be acknowledged, 
that, in many things, they even excel their eastern 
brethren. : Heat 

The true answer to the foregoing queries is this— 
public attention has not been called to the subject ; 
Capitalists have not counted the cost aud the saving on 
both sides of the question ; and the chief object of this 
letter is, to invite them most respectfully, to do so. 

Very truly, yours, &c. 


Lerrer No.3. | 

Dear Sir :—You are doubtless aware, that our 
place has been, by some, analogically denominated the 
orga ot the west—the Rochester of Pennsylva- 
nia, &c. 

Let us enquire into the wherefore, and see whether 
facts will sustain the position. 

Rochester, in the state of New York, was not 
known till about twenty years ago; to which fact I 
am a personal witness; but since that time, it has 
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grown to be a very considerable city, and for its popu- 
lation has always done a very large business, particu- 
larly in the Flouring line. 

In the year 181], 1 forded the Genessee River, at 
a point, now the centre of Rochester, just above the 
first considerable Fall. At that time 1 was obliged to 
sleep in my wet clothes, upon a green oak plank, be- 
cause the place afforded no better accommodations— 
it being then a wilderness, the night dark, and roads 
intolerable. I spent a long and sleepless night, amid 
the roar of a tremendous water fall, contending with 
musquetoes, and listening to the music of owls and 
frogs, the only inhabitants of the place. As little did 
I then imagine, that the place would, within twenty 
years, be the centre of a large manufacturing and com- 
mercial city, as do those who visit the Falls of Bea- 
ver, imagine, that in twenty years, we shall have a 
much larger city where 1 now write—but it will be, 
even so. | 

Since, however, Rochester has been long able to 
speak for itself—to speak eloquently and forcibly of 
its own merits, I will waste no more words upon its 
acknowledged importance and advantages, except, in 
illustration of my subject—the Falls of Beaver. 

Rochester possesses tremendous water power—so 
do we—to a still greater extent. She is the centre of 
a fine agricultural region—so are we. She is within 
a few miles of Lake Ontario—we are still nearer, to 
the Ohio River, whose length would circumscribe that 
Lake, present twice as much margin, and float as 
many Steam Boats. 


Rochester has her Erie Canal—ve have our Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio Canals. She, to be sure, belongs 
to the Empire State—but we, to the Key State. She 
is some four hundred miles from the great emporium 
of her state—we are as near to the London of our 
own state. She feeds her eastern Cities with bread 
trom the west---we shall soon do the same thing, as 
successfully as herself. She may boast of her Canada 
market—but we can speak of a still greater, the Mis- 
sissippi valley. She has for years past drawn vast 
supplies of wheat and other commodities from Ohio, 
Michigan, &c. while we could not reach them, for 
want of Canals and Rail Roads; but these important 
avenues are now in a state of rapid progress, and will 
soon be completed ; thus placing the products of Ohio, 
some two or three hundred miles nearer to the Falls 
of Beaver River, than the Falls of Genessee River— 
bhi the former are as near the Atlantic Cities, as the 

ter. 


Again—her Canals and her lakes are blockaded by 
frost and ice some eight or ten weeks of the year, viz. 
four or five weeks in the fall, and as much in the 
spring, while our Canals and River are thronged with 
every species of human traffic, to which the laws of 
ome iad give sanction, and the enterprize of our age 
can suggest. The commodities of the west, in passing 
to Rochester, must encounter the perils of a dangerous 
lake, while ours may glide safely, upon the unruffled 
bosom of our natural rivers and artificial canals, or 
skim across the summits of our Allegheny, triumph- 
antly escorted by the prodigies of steam, And before 
the influence of a vernal sun, can raise the six months, 
annual blockade, of ice bound rivers, lakes, and ca- 
nals, in the neighbourhood of Rochester, we shall well 
nigh have drained the granaries of the west, to give 
activity to our water wheels, and the staff of life, to 
those who need bread in the east. 

New York and 


Rochester has but two markets, | ' 
Canada---we have Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, and the Mississippi; and, indeed, much of the 
wheat and bacon of Ohio, could find its way, even to 
the city of New-York, itself, by the way of Pittsburg 
and Philadelphia, quicker and cheaper, than by Ro- 
chester and Albany. But New York intends to have 
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—_— Road to Ohio—Pennsylvania will have two or 
three. 

Now lest I weary your patience, with this “7 
and antithesis, I will leave several things unsaid u 
my next, and close, by remarking that, Rochester has 
probably about reached her meridian glory---we are 
just emerging from the obscurity of the past, and en- 
tering upon a career, which 1 must leave for future 
pens to describe. : 

I must finally add one or two ideas more, lest they 
be forgotten. Would you believe, that in our sw 
infancy, the industrious mechanics about the Fal 
and mouth of Beaver, will have constructed and sold 
for cash, within the present year, no less than $70,000 
worth of Keel Boats to descend the Ohio River, never 
to return? TI have this from the lips of John Boles, 
Esq. a principal manufacturer of the article. There is 
an importance, which attaches to this matter, that it 
may be well to name—though these Boats are never 
to return, the demand is rapidly increasing---the ma- 
terials are all found in our own neighbourhood---the 
work is done by our citizens, who live in their own 
houses, eat theic own bread, and pocket the money, in- 
stead of sending it abroad, for the purchase of raw 
materials, as in most other manufacturing operations ; 
I want to say something about the building of Steam 
Boats in this neighbourhood; but inasmuch as a 
Steam Boat is larger than a plough, and I have but 
little time and space remaining, | will drop the greater 
and give you the lesser. 1 discover by the “ Pennsyl- 
vania Advocate,” that a Mr. Hall, of the city of Pits. 
burg, turns out from sixty to seventy-five completely 
finished Spas daily, and from nine thousand to twelve 
thousand annually. The writer says, that, when visit- 
ing his establishment, a few days ago, a gentleman 
was present, receiving and shipping, for the west, and 
south-west, to a single order, over three thousand of 
Mr. Hall’s latest, revised, and improved edition. Is it 
not prodigious? Why Mr. Hall, you absolutely 
eclipse veatey 4 cousin Basil in America. 

ery truly, yours, &c. 


Lerrer No. 4. 

Dear Sir: You recollect 1 was upon the point of 
saying a few words, upon the subject of Steam Boat 
building, in my last communication; but waived it 
for want of room—I have no such excuse at this time. 

I need not inform you, that our neighbour Pitts- 
burg has been for many years famous for her manu- 
facture of Steam Engines, Boilers, &c. &c. for Boats, 
—theugh it is not so generally known, that she ex- 
cells in the construction of the entire Boat. It is not 
at all surprising, however, that this should be the case, 
since her patronage is so lucrative and abundant, as 
to command the services of the most accomplished 
ship builders, smiths, carpenters, riggers, painters, &e. 
&c. to be found in the United States ; who, by constant 
employment, acquire a degree of experience, in their 
respective departments, not to be looked tor where 
operations are less extensive. , 

But it is truly surprising, to those unacquainted with 
our circumstances and facilities, that so great a pro- 
portion, of the two or three hundred steam boats upon 
our western waters, should have been constructed i in 
and about the city of Pittsburg; and still more won. 
derful, that engines and boilers should be sent from 
Pittsburg to the Atlantic cities, to the northern lakes 
and to most of the points on our western waters, 
where the wood work of Boats is occasionally con- 
structed ; and that agents should be actually dispatch- 
ed from the Savannah, the Altemahaw, the A ‘ 
chicola and other streams in the South, to have Steam 
Boats built in this neighbourhood, and sent by the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, and the gulf of Mexico, to 
their place of destination. And why isit so? Beca 
they can be thus procured, though at a distance 
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thousands of mites, ooth cheaper and better in quality, 
than in any other part of the world. 

Now this may be counted by some a very small 
matter ;—but when we see this voluntary tribute paid, 
by the intelligent population of such distant regions, to 
the superior skill and cheapness of our manufactures, 
it speaks volumes in our praise; and speaks, too, in 
language which the whole United States must soon 
understand, as I will endeavour more fully to demon- 
strate, in some future epistle. I shall even now be 
enabled the better to make you comprehend, the rea- 
son of my speaking of Pittsburg m connexion with this 
neighbourhood ; for in fact the $70,000 worth of keel 
boats mentioned in my last, though constructed and 
launched in Beaver County, are most of them pur- 
chased by Pittsburgers, and not unfrequently built by 
their express orders, and sent to their city to receive 
their finish. And as it respects the new Sieam Boats, 
which hail from that city, a very considerable num- 
ber of them afe in fact built and launched here, but 
sent there to receive their enginery, cabin work, paint- 
ing, rigging, &c. For instance—Mr. Philips, ot Free- 
dom, two miles from the mouth of Beaver, will have 
constructed within the present year, no less than seven 
or eight Steam Boats, worth in his hands from forty 
to fifty thousand dollars and when completed not less 
than one hundred thousand dollars—and these are 
all sent to Pittsburg to be finished---for sale, freight, or 
charter. 

Another important idea this moment occurs to my 
mind ; it is this—to establish and carry on Cotton fac- 
tories, Woollen factories, &c. requires an immense ex- 
penditure tor buildings, tor machinery, for stock, &c. 
whilst the whole outfit of a Boat yard, costs but a few 
hundred dollars; hence the great safety, and exemp. 
tion from risk by fire, expense of insurance, and in- 
terest on heavy investments. If, therefore, we may 
hazard a conjecture upon the subject, there is no 
branch of mechanical industry, of equal magnitude, in 
our country, which pays so great a profit upon the 
capital invested ; and from present appearances, there 
is no danger of the business declining, but on _ the 
other hand, it must unavoidably increase, many fold. 

But for the sake of variety, permit me to say, 1 have 
just heard, that what I predicted some seven years 
ago, respeeting the ploughing of our western prairies 
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though but five or six miles square, can turn out an- 
nually two hundred tons of Cheese! Now in the midst 
of such a country, with such inhabitants, such enter- 
prise, such resources and facilities, what can we not do 
—indeed, what shall we not do, that is honorable and 
fair, among our fellow citizens? JI cannot stay to 
answer you at this time. 
Yours, &c, 





Lerrer No. 5. 

Dear Sir :—I closed my last letter by asking the 
question,—what shall we not do &c? which I had 
not time to answer. I will devote this tv answering 
that question, and asking another. 

We shall not be long behind any other town west 
of the Allegheny mountains, for the variety, quality 
and extent of our manufactures, (Pittsburg excepted.) 
We shall not long hear the inquiry, where is Brighton ? 
Where is Fallston? Where are the Falls of Beaver? 
Where is Beaver county, Pennsylvania? Or where 
shall we most advantageously invest a few hundred, 
or a few thousand dollars in town lots, or other real 
estate, with a prospect of realizing from one hundred 
to one thousand per cent. in three or four years? Or 
where is the best water power west of the mountains? 
Isit a fact that water power is vastly cheaper than 
steam power? Or, do you think the Mahoning Ca- 
nal, the Sandy and Beaver Canal, and the Erie Canal 
will be ever completed; and if ever completed, will 
the stock be good? 

Again—-since the recent visits, of some of your 
eagle-eyed, jealous, and decisive New York neigh- 
bours to our place, I shall not be much surprised 
if, after all that has been done and said, by a few o 
your enlightened citizens, your board of ‘Trade, and 
your capitalists, towards the construction of the Ma- 

oning Canal, to connect the great state improve- 
ments of Pennsylvania and Ohio—the money loving, 
but tardy, and over cautious citizens of Philadelphia, 
should allow the golden moments to pass, until every 
thing worth possessing, at the Falls of Beaver, and 
along the line of the Winonine Canal shall have been 
secured by New York capital, and till New York 
capitalists shall have entrenched themselves, within 
the very centre of our western granaries, and say to 
the people of Pennsylvania ; we have had our Little 


by locomotive engines, instead of eight, and ten cattle | Falls upon the Mohawk, our Rochester upon the 
teams, is already verified—that engines have been con- | Genessee, our Massillon upon the Cayaboga, and we 
structed in Pittsburg and sent on, for that particular | now have the Falls of Beaver, from which, and to 


object, and there remains but little doubt of entire 
success. ‘This opens a new era in the department of 
agriculture ; and now, while I think of it—though 
you may be at a loss to discover a very intimate con- 
nexion of subjects—I will mention---by way of show- 
ing the various shifts, to which yankee ingenuity and 
wooden enterprise are sometimes put, in the back 
woods, as you good city folks describe our where. 
abouts—that, a very few weeks after the first twent 

four miles of our Beaver Canal was completed, an aa 4 
venture of some hundred and twenty or thirty tons of 
hay, was started from the neighbourhood of Newcas- 
tle, for the New Orleans market, a disiance of two 
thousand miles inland ! It cost about four dollars a 
ton, and sold for about forty dollars! Several thou- 
sand bushels of potatoes were soon sent from Beaver 
County, from seven hundred to two thousand miles 
down the Ohio and Mississippi, and sold for about one 
dollar and a half per bushel, having ccest but about 
thirty cents from the farmer. And it is now almost 
three years, since I was informed, that not less than 
eight hundred tons ot Cheese had been shipped in a 
single season from the mouth of Beaver, although that 
was before the completion of our canal. I was at the 
same time informed, that there are single townships 
in Ohio, not a hundred miles from us, and directly on 
the line of our Mahoning canal, which townships, 





which, we shall soon have every desirable facility, 
through every point of the compass, We will make it 
our great western distributing ottice, for flour, &c. &c. 
&c. We have long had the Lock; but we have now 
secured the magic Key, which alone secures our 
treasures. Let Pennsylvania no more boast of being 
the Key State, since she has allowed this last, this 
most importart Lock, to be to Aer hermetically sealed, 
by capital from Gotham. I say again, we shali not 
be surprised, if, before you and your rich neighbours 
of brotherly love, shail have made up your minds to 
take the key of western Pennsylvania, into your own 
hands, when offered to you, others should step in, and 
the doors be closed against you. 

Now you may think me too importunate, if not im- 
pereenn, upon this subject ;—but judge as you will, 

honestly believe every word I say, when | tell you 
now is the time. It would be folly for me to preten 
that I am altogether a disinterested patriot in this 
matter, because it is known that l am an acting agent, 
for the purchase and sale of very considerable quann- 
ties of town, and other property in the vicinity of 
Beaver Falls, and the Mahoning Canal; for all of 
which, I am proud to acknowledge, there is begin- 
ning to be an urgent demand. But having recently 
spent a few weeks in the large cities and towns of 
New York, and other States, lam not altogether ig 
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THE SKY. 


norant of recent, and contemplated speculations in 
certain parts of the United States. This, together 
with my former intimate acquaintance with the rise 
and progress of some other cities and towns of the 
Union, must be my apology for speaking with confi- 
dence, and with such degree of earnestness as I 
think befitting the occasion; for no harvest lasts all 
the year. 

I shali be in your city from the 5th till the 17th of 
Qctober, and if you or your friends, wish to know 
more upon the subjects of which 1 have treated in 
my late, and present hurried communications, [ shall 
be happy to wait on them; and with that view shall 
come prepared, as agent, for many of my neighbours, 
with plots and descriptions, of all that is most de- 
sirable, for commercial, manufacturing, and other ob- 
She: at and about the Falls and mouth of Beaver 

iver. 

For the information of mechanics and others, who 
are now turning their attention towards us, permit me 
to say, in addition to what you have so well said, in 
your Post, respecting the probability of finding em- 
ployment in the neighborhood of Pittsburg and Bea- 
ver—that rents are very reasonable in the villages 
about the Beaver—say one-fourth as much as in Phi- 
ladelphia—for every species of material employed in 
building, is cheap, and generally abundant. Pro- 
visions, though much higher than when I first 
settled here, are still comparatively low, it we look to 
the prices in your city ; and fuel so low, as scarcely to 
be named among other expenses, that is, by myself, 
after having lived many years in New York and Phi- 
ladelphia. Wood, at our doors, is $1.25 cts. a cord; 
coal from $4,50 to $6,00, the hundred bushels. Veal, 
mutton, beef, pork, &c. from 3 to 5 cts. per lb.; butter, 
from 9 to 124 cts.; flour $4,50 per barrel; potatoes, 
usually 25 cts. per bushel; turnips, 183 ; chickens, 183 
to 25 cts. a pair; eggs, 64 cts.a dozen. Large village 
‘ots may yet be had---say 40 to 60 feet front, by 150 to 
200 feet deep, for priees, varying, according to the 
streets and locations, from $40 to $300 each; and out 
lots of from 1 to 10 acres, within a mile or two of the 
town, from 30 to $100 per acre, and farms in various 
parts of the county, unimproved, at 2 to $10. I am 
interested, as agent, in the sale of about two hundred 
farms, in this county, varving from one hundred to 
three hundred acres each, many of them have im- 
provements, of twenty to a hundred acres, with dwell- 
ings, barns, orchards, &c.; prices, trom 7 to $20 per 
acre. The terms of sale are various, from cash in 
hand, to one half, one third, one fourth, or one fifth in 
hand, and the balance in annual payments, from one 
to five years, usually with interest. 


Furniture for houses, such as cabinet ware, chairs 
iron, tin, copper, brass, glass, &c. &c. are about as 
cheap here, as in Philadelphia; but facilities for moving, 
by the Pennsylvania Canals and Rail-road are such that 
sooner than sacrifice much by a hurried sale, it would 
be better for emigrants to bring with them their most 
essential articles, as it probably will not cost more than 
fifty dollars for a common family, with beds and other 
portable articles, sufficient for a commencement, to 
reach the mouth of Beaver, by Canal and Rail-road to 
Pittsburg, and by steam boats to Beaver, of which we 
have three regular daily lines. P 

Yours, respectfully, till I see you in Philadelphia, 

MARCUS T. C. GOULD, 
New-Brighton, Sept. 28, 1835, 
To S. C. Arxinson, Esa. 
Philadelphia. 


re 


Facetious Chamhermaid.—“Tell your mistress that 
I have torn the curtain,” said a gentleman to a pun- 
ning domestic of his lodging-house. “Very well, sir, 
mistress will put it down as rent.” 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE SKY. 


Thou glorious sky! along thy dizzy height 
How sparkling planets do delight to rove, 
And wink at feeble mortals when the night 
Invites them out to wonder and to love: 
There solemn grandeur walks serene above, 
Calling each floating world of light his own; 
Benevolence is hovering like a dove 

O’er the boundless waters, where alone 

The Almighty builds his everlasting throne. 


Window of heaven through which the royal sun 

To smiling earth his face of gladness shows; 

From his fair front what streams of light do run, 

And from his eye what lightning fire he throws! 

Then kindles life, and into beauty grows; 

How beauteous then thine own transparent blue, 

So mild and modest, not the violet knows 

More modesty than thou, wh-ne’er thy hue 

Is calm and cloudless bright—and how majestie 
too! 


And thou art heaven’s laboratory, where 

The elements are compounded; and the dread 
Voice of the thunder hurries from their lair 

The savage tempests, bursting from the dead; 

The battle clouds in black array are spread, 

While roars the trumpet of the storm; and flee 

The arrowylightaings on, from bed to bed 

Of mists contending, and the mighty sea 

Of cloud shot dashes down, from heaven’s artillery. 


And see that stately oak, that bends 

Not to the wintry storm or hurricane; 

How trembles it before the power that rends 
In massy trunk in splinters, and the rain 

Doth water now its broken limbs in vain; 
And one great family in ruin lies, 

The growth of centuries; the forest plain 
Behold its pride a carcase, and the prize 

Of one resistiess flash that dazzles while it dies. 


Thou art the same broad sky, forever, while 

The Eternal holds thee in his nursing hand, 

No tempest leaves thy stately dome a pile 

Of crumbling ruins, or thy sacred band 

Of flashing stars at grim decay’s command; 

The moon rides gaily still her circuit round, 

And nightly watches o’er the sleeping land: 

The roving comets, visiting thy bound, 

Dare nots isturb the scene, or raise one rebel 
sound. 


And yet thou changest countenance, and now 

I see the gathering clouds can make thee pale, 

Then anger sits upon thy darkening brow, 

And frowns that make the seaman’s heart to quail; 

Then through thy realm, each wild unfettered gale; 

Fresh from its prison, pours a freeman’s song; 

The ships, that proudly walked the sea, bewail 

Their shattered limbs, while waves in armies 
throng 

And march to music dire, the tumbling shore 
along. 


But even when thy features are severe, 

How bounteous thou; upon the thirsty earth 
Descends a storm of blessings; far and near 

A million little plants do have their birth 

Where yesterday had reign’d the sick! dearth, 
The fields smile sweetly, rob’d in seattle green, 
The freshened air is full ot song and mirth ; 

And straggling vapours round that mount is seen, 
That looked upon the storm with majesty serene. 
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670 YHE POETRY OF THE PSALMS—AN EXTRACT FROM “‘THE WIFE.” 


Map of the Untverse! where man may view 

Those climes he may not travel, which the tread 

Of Fancy reaches not, a scattering few 

Parts of a drop on ocean’s boundless bed! 

There flows the milky river, that has fed 

Unnumber’d systems with its living light; 

But ah,—those trackless highways who has tread 

Those unworn paths, that much an angel’s sight, 

—— from world to world the comet's eagle 
ight? 


Thou art a brilliant canvass, where are spread 

Aurora’s golden tints,—oh wonder, art! 

Upon the gazing clouds are softly shed 

Such lovely hues; while ruddy heralds dart 

From the sun’s kingly chariot; now they part, 

Bearing from one red centre, each his way 

O’er thine azure plain; earth’s children start 

In exstacy from sleep, as though the da 

Would bring the heavens down to dwell in realms 
of clay 


And there is pictured evening, pensive maid, 

Sitting upon the western clouds in splendour; 

The modest blush upou her cheek, has paid 

The warm adieu of Phoebus; oh how tender 

—_ beams that dazzled noonday! he must ren- 
er 

His throne unto the fair but colder moon, 

But yet that robe of white the sun doth lend her— 

And tho’ he hides himself fromearth so soon, 

He —_ her cheering beams, and she reflects the 
oon. 


Thou lookest down, from yonder lofty towers 

Upon the earth, with more than thousand eyes; 

Silent spectator! guardian of the hours’, 

Marking each scene as whirlingly it flies; 

Field, forest, ocean, land, below thee lies; 

Hindeo or Greenlander looks up to thee, 

The same blue heaven; untrodden mountains rise 

In vain to meet thy border; how can we 

Search out thy wonders then, home of ay poy 
NCUS. 


-— 
— 


[The following beautiful lines were the last ever 
written by the late Mrs. Hemans. The Dublin 
University Magazine, from which we take them, 
ms they are “ the last verses ever dictated by her, 
which she sent to usa few days previous to her 
death.”] 


THE POETRY OF.THE PSALMS. 


“Nobly thy song, O minstrel rushed to meet 
Th’ Riera! on the pathway of the blast, 
With darkness round him, as a mantle cast, 

And cherubim to watt his flying seat, 

Amidst the hills that smoked beneath his feet. 
With trumpet voice thy spirit called aloud, 
And bade the trembling rocks his name repeat, 

And the bent cedars, and the bursting could. 

But far more gloriously to earth made known, 

By that high strain, than by the thunder’s tone, 
The flashing torrents, or the ocean’s roll; 

Jehovah spoke through the imbreathing fire, 

Natures’ vast realms for ever to inspire 
With the deep worship of a living soul.” 

pn em 


Those who, in confidence of superior capaci- 
ties and attainments, disregard the common max- 
ims of life, ought to be reminded, that nothing 
will supply the want of prudence—and that neg- 
ligence and irregularity, long continued, will 
make knowledge useless, wit ridiculous, and 
genius contemptible.—Johnson. 








FROM “ THE WIFE ;” 


or “ WOMAN'S REWARD.” 





BY MRS. NORTON. 





The little theatre to which the party went to while 
away an idle hour was excessively crowded. A London 
singer was to perform the principal character, and the 
heroine, (if they might judge by the size of the type in 
which “the part of Phoebe, by Miss Fitzharris,” was 
printed) was a prodigious favourite. 

The curtain did not draw _up immediately, and the au- 
dience, (many of whom had been sitting there for a con- 
siderable time, owing to their anxiety to secure good 
places,) showed the usual signs of i!l-humour. Quieted by 
an exceedingly ill-played overture, they sat witha re- 
newed stock of patience ; and when at length, the piece 
began, vociferously applauded a song addressed to the 
beauty of the rising sun, by several individuals, intended 
for a group of Swiss peasantry, and consequently sup- 
plied alternately with brown jackets and blue garters, and 
blue jackets and red garters, with female costume to cor- 
respond. 

After the rising sun had been duly appreciated in verse, 
and the blue hills in the distance mentioned in prose, the 
gentleman from London appeared; and, having bowed 
two or three times in grateful acknowledgement of the 
welcome he received at the hands of the Worthing pub- 
lic, clasped his own hands and iaquired, in the key of G, 
where his love, his shepherdess, could possibly be. His 
voice was a very sweet and full tenour, and when he con- 
cluced with a prolonged shake on the word “part,” in the 
third repetition of the expressive line, 


* To die were better than to part from thee.” 


the applause and cries of encore were so vehement that it 
was doubtful whether the audience would ever be farther 
informed as to the present occupation of the fair object 
of his attachment. Three times did he inquire where his 
shepherdess was—each time with the same clasping of the 
hands, and thesame shake onthe word ** part”—during 
which he stretched his arms toward the gallery, and then 
despairingly dropped the Ieft; while leaning the right 
against a tree, he tranquilly awaited the appearance of the 
person whose coming was supposed to be pleasant sur- 
prise. 

Mies Fitzharris, or more properly Phaebe, then appear- 
edon a hill of green steps, attended by two little goats, 
and Mary Dupre immediately recognized the beautiful 
woman, she had seen nearly two years since at Lionel’s 
election—the widow, Mrs. Keid! 

She came bounding on the sage, her light figure set off 
to the utmost advantage by the correctest of peasant’s 
dresses, and her rich golden hair plaited with blue riband 
down to her waist. Her smile we immediately noticed ; 
and sweeter even than her smile was the sound of her 
laugh. It was like the laugh 6f a child ; so fuil of merri- 
ment and music, that you involuntarily paused as you 
noord, it, and envied the lightness of heart that could pro- 

uce it. : 

There is nothing which is so rarely graceful as laughter; 
nothing which a pretty woman should more carefully 
study, or more carefully avoid. We have our beau-idea! 
of a laugh, as of everything else in the world; it should 
not be too loud and hearty.nor feeble and affected asa 
school girl’s titter ; it should not distort and convulse the 
features, and yet it must have a whole heart’s gayety in it; 
it should not seem forced, as a tribute of acquiescence in 
our having said * a good thing :” and yet it must give the 
welcome impression that we are ourselves,the inspirers, as 
we are the sharersof that merriment; it should sonnd 
kindly, even while it mocks, and not die away in a 
sneer of bitterness or contempt; it should be low and 
even, and not startle the ear into displeased attention. 
The perfection of a laugh, (and it is far easier to say 
what it should not be than what it should,) is to be 
welcome even to those who do not hear the jest which 
called it forth; who, hearing the laugh, and the laugh 
only, look around and smile, and return again to their own 
occupations. 

As we have said, she came bounding on, and startled 
the musing lover of the piece by a mocking laugh, whose 
peculiar beauty and merriment elicited a burst of ap- 
plause. 
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AN EXTRACT FROM * THE wWwirn.”’ 


‘The young couple then advanced, and prepared to sing 
a duet. A spirited and lively accompaniment was played, 
ana the eyes of the attentive audience were fixed on the 
maginary peasant girl, when she was observed to pause— 
to falter—and remained silent. In vain her Swiss lover 
spoke in an under-tone—in vain the prompter promp!ed— 
in vain the musicians repeated the symphony. that she 
might have time to gain courage—her smile faded from 
her lovely face ; she gave a wild, melancholy stare round 
the house; and finally as the mingled storm of encourage- 
ment and disapprobation rose from the excited audience, 
she burst into tears, and was led off the stage. 

The curtain lowered fora moment; and,being raised 
again,a comic song (originally intended to have been in- 
troduced between the first and second pieces) was per- 
formed and listened to with tolerable patience. But when 
the curtain was again dropped, and one of the gentlemen 
in the Swiss costume came forward to state that Miss 
Fitzharris was too indisposed to re-appear, but that Miss 
Long (the regular prima donna of the company) hid 
kind'y undertaken to supply her place, the indignation of 
the audience knew no bounds. Yells, hooting, whistling, 
groans, and exclamations resounded through the house; 
and when the manager, a pale, fine looking man, in the 
dress of a brigand chief, appeared, he was assailed with 
hisses and continued yells; whilst orange peel, and other 
things were thrown on the stage with a rapidity and vio- 
lence which compelled him to retreat. 

The stage was swept; the well known and popular air 
of “ John Anderson my Joe” was played, the gentleman 
from London again made his appearance ; and by the 
time the second verse of the beautiful song was concluded, 
vou might have heard a pin drop, so still was the pre- 
viously riotous assembly. ; 

At the close of the song he briefly appealed to them 
begged them to consider that it must be equally against 
the interest and the wis'es of the manager, that a cir- 
curnstance so unfortunate as the illness of Miss Fitzharris 
should occur, that those who were dissatisfied should have 
their money returned at the door ; and that he hoped they 
would first hear the manager explain. 

A fresh burst of riot (in which, however, applauses pre- 
dominated) was at length hushed, that the manager might 
be heard. Hespoke under considerable agitation and 
embarrassment ; looked far paler and more alarmed than 
a bandit chief ought to da; and now and then he paused 
and cleared his throat, as if affected by the substance of 
what he had to communicate.—At length he wound upa 
somewhat long and submissive apology, with the folluw- 
ing remarkable sentences: 

** Sins— while the poor player is fretting his hour on the 
stage, does it never enter your minds to think of his pri- 
vate feelings? Does it never strike you, that, perhaps, 
while ministering to your amusement his heart may be 
grieved or his body racked with pain? That while you 
are laughing at a joke he has echoed a hundred times, he 
may be tired or sad—fearing arrest,or anxious about a 
triend, he may, aad there are well known instances* of 
this. be standing before you, painted and tinselled for the 
mockery of the night,and know at that very time that 
certuin death is near at hand, stealing upon him by de- 
grees, and tu end at Jast inagony? Yes. sirs, this is often 
the player’s fate; and inspite of all this he must act. 
The public who applaud his talents, have smal! compas- 
sion for is infirmities; they wait impatiently till he has 
struggled from his sick bed, or been liberated from a 
prison; he must appear—sick, sad, and anxious though 
he be, or he must forfeit his engagement, and with it his 
means of subsistence. ‘ 

* Sims—the appearance of the accomplished actress 
who this night attemptedto perform the part of Phebe, 
has been delayed a week bya grevious affliction.—She 
nerved herself for her task, she believed herself suffi- 
ciently strong to succeed ; she failed, and your disappro- 
bation is excited. But when | inform you, that the young 
creature whom you hissed off the stage isa friendless 
stranger—when [tell you the peasant girl whose merry 
laugh you applauded. has wept unceasingly for the last 





* Mrs. Billington, the celebrated singer, died of a Jin- 
zering and painful illness, which frequertly made the 
hours spent in the exercise of her profession, hours of tor- 
ture, and which she knew would only terminate with her 


] . 
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eight days—surely every heart will pi y her distress, and 
feel that his disappointment is light in comparison.” 

A burst of tumult interrupted him and he concluded in 
a more composed tone— 

“IT have further to solicit your indulgence, and to in- 
form you that Mr. S. (the London singer) will introduce 
‘Blue Bonnets,” “*A Health to the King,” and the 
“ Soldier’s Tear,” into the part he is about te perform, in 
order to compensate in some degree for the loss of Miss 
Fitzharris’s performance.” 

Applause, hisses, cries of “shame!” and sobs from 
many of the women, followed the announcement. 

Mary waited not to see the curtain draw up again, nor 
to judge with what degree of dexterity the London singer 
would introduce “ Blue Bonnets” and the other two 
songs into a Swiss hero’s part. Faint and deadly she 
turned to Lionel (Clavering had disappeared) and mur- 
mured, * Take me home; oh! let us go home! 

“Don’t alarm yourself, my dear Mary,” said her bro- 

ther; “Conolly will see for the carriage. Don’t be 
frightened : we will go immediately.” 
_ Hespoke not another word. ‘The hand had laid sooth- 
ingly on her arm ; trembled and burned with fever ; and 
Mary reproached herself with having lost her self posses- 
sion at a time when agitation was injurious to Aum. 

She waited quietly and walked steadily to the carriage ; 
but it was with a sick shudder that she shrank from 
Conolly’s offered arm; and entering in it without assis- 
tance ; and leaning back in a corner, stifling her tears that 
Lionel might not be vexed and worried by a useless dis- 
play of sorrow. 


No one spoke till she reached home, when Mary 
sought her ownroom,and wept unrestrainedly. ‘ Poor 
thing?” thought she—* poor thing! [ will see what can 
be done for her. I willask Lionel to give her a sun of 
money,to establish her in some respectable business. 
I can spare it myself from my marriage portion.— 
Clavering would approve of it, would rejoice that [ had 
done so. I will visit. and comfort, and advise her.” 

And then the opinion of others chilled back her enthu- 
siasm. What would they say to her visiting a poor, 
friendless actress. But the lovely face rose before her, 
with its sad mournful stare, before that burst of passion- 
ate grief electrified the house, and the manager’s descrip- 
tion of the “ merry peasant girl who had wept unceasing - 
ly for eight days”—* the friendless stranger’’—rang in 
her ear. Mary knelt and prayed tor the fallen stranger ; 
and when she rose, calm and self-possessed, she had re- 
solved early the next morning to seek out the abode of 
‘he actress, and see what could be best done te assist her. 

On the fullowing morning Mary put into practice the 
resclutions she had made the previous night.—She had 
little difficulty in finding the lodgings of the new actress ; 
and she stole up the narrow staircase, under the careless 
direction of the woman who opened the door, “ to go up 
two pair, and knock at the door on the right!” 

On this floor were two doors. She knocked at the first 
—no ene replied ; at the second and a man’s voice bid her 
enter, with an asperity of tone which made her pause. 
On the summons to enter being sharply repeated she 
obeyed, and found herself ina shabby reom with a gaunr, 
pale, haggard-looking man, who paused in the midst of a 
painting he was finishing, and remiined gazing at her, his 
pallet and brushes in one hand, and the other leaning on 
the easel. A wild expression cf hope shot over his face, 
as in a foreign accent, he exclaimed, “ Madam, wish to 
see some of my poor pictures ?” 


“No,” said Mary, gently ; “I want to find—Miss Fitz- 
harris—Mrs. Reid—a Jady who was taken ill last night 
when acting.” : 

“It is the next room, madam,”—said the poor painter: 
and he courteously opened the door, and bowed, as Mary 
retired. She heard the heavy sigh with which he returned 
to his work! 


Gently and timidly she opened the adjoining door, and 
beheld the object of her solicitude; her back was turned 
io Mary, and she was seated ona low chair by a child’s 
cot, her face concealed and resting on her arms, which 
were flung across the bed. The bodice of her Swiss 
costume had been unlaced,and her hair was unplatted 
and damp with sprinkled water ; but these hurried at- 
tentions on the part of those who had brought her home 
from the theatre were all the symptoms of an attempt to 
undress her. As she sat then she had evidently sat all 
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night, and, probably, wept through lonely hours before 
= feli into the heavy sleep which now had possessivn of 
r. 


It was not difficult, when the grieving woman awoke, 
to obtain from her an outline of her story, which, after 
many sobbing thanks to Mary, she related as briefly as 
possible, and nearly in the following words : 

“T was very young, very young indeed, when I first 
saw him: | have not yet reached my nineteenth birth-day. 
| was but fifteen when my father and mother died. and 
the people I wassent to were very harshtome. [ had 
been used to bea_ spoiled, an only child, and I felt the 
change bitterly. I met Atm (whose name I will not speak, 
theugh he has wronged me sorely) by accident in Hyde 
Park, while | was returning from a visit to a relation. He 
stopped and spoketo me, told me that he had been in- 
timately acquainted with my parents, that he had been 
anxious for an introduction to me, but seeing no prospect, 
he had introduced himself. I was so pleased that ! cried 
while he spoke; L toid him all, every thing, and that my 
father’s losses had made him a bankrupt, and left me 
pennyless. He told me he knew every thing relating to 
my family, professed the most sincere attachment to me, 
and requested me to permit him tu call and see me. He 
came often, and I too soon became sincerely attached to 
him. Ina short time we were united, and removed to 
the country to lead a retired life, until he would come 
into the possession of his fortune. We lived together in 
the inost happy manner for some time. But, oh! madam, 
the day came when he grew an altered man. Every thing 
I said teased him ; | could not amuse, I not could please, I 
saw that he was quite tired of life. I could not interest 
him ; and it. was not as if illness had changed me, and 
my beauty was gone—then I could have looked forward 
to recovering, or | could, at least , have accounted for his 
coldness: but it was a bitter thing to look in the glass and 
see—heaven knows I do not speak it in vanity—heaven 
knows | care little how disfigured [ grow now—but then, 
then, when | was looking for the reason of his change, it 
was bitter to see that | was as pretty as ever, and fee} that 
the face he had so often praised had nolonger any charm 
for him. Oh! dear madam, it sounds a foolish sorrow, but 
to know when one still loves that the power of our beauty 
is past!— Weil, it is all over now !” and her heavy eyes 
glanced to the deserted bed of her dead child. 


“He left me,’ continued she, after a dreary pause ; 
* he did not even come to bid me good-bye, but sent a 
friend, with law papers and settlements, to secure me a 
small income; but I refused it all—I flung the deed into 
the fire; what was money to me then? . And even then 
I could not bring my heart to hate Avm. From that time 
until last nignt | have heard nothing of him. Ina short 
time | proceeded to Lo. don. | went straight to my aunt’s 
house. She turned me from the door with the most con- 
temptuous and shocking names; and I wandered up and 
down, scarcely in my right senses. ‘I'wo or three gentle- 
men spoke to me; and one ortwo poor women stopped 
and asked me kindly whether I was a stranger in Lon- 
don, and had lost my way. I was so terrified at what 
had been said by my aunt, that 1 scarcely heard; and 
could not answer; at last | sat down quite exhausted on 
the steps of a house, and as the people pissed by me, ina 
sort of a dream, | asked one or two to help me, but | did 
not speak loud enough to make them hear me, or they 
would not pityme! Well,at last, towards evening, a 
woman passed me, who looked sadly at me; she came 
back and gave me a half a sovereign, and after she had 
again passed on for a few steps. she again turned back, 
and said, in the sweetest voice I ever heard, ‘ You had 
better come home with me; you cannot pass the night in 
this way.’ That woman madam was an actress,and she 
was thought a light gay creature besides, and knew the 
wickedness of a great town; buta friend anda mother 
was she to me, and recommended me to the manager of 
this theatre, who is her brother. Last night when I saw 
him—close—close to me—my strength went, my head 
turned giddy—lI could not stand—my senses fled. 1 have 
no recollection of what took place afterward.” 

A vague, a horrid thought crossed Mary’s mind as she 
heard these last words : 

“ Mr. Conolly is then your husband’s name ?” said she, 
breathlessly—* not your betrayer? Tell me, tell me quick 
—name him;”in a low hoarse tone she added,” His 
name is not Lionel.” 
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“ Yes, yes,” said the unhappy woman, “that zy his 
namne—Lionel Dupre. You are his wife, perhaps: oh ! 
forgive me! I won’t hate you—I won’t indeed; I am 
very miserable !’—and she burst into a fresh flood of tears. 

“No,” said Mary, with unnatural composure, “ I am 
only his sister—only his sister.thank heaven! I came 
here to help you— to serve you.’ 

A long hysterical scream interrupted her :—the person 
she addressed fell on her knees, looked up wildly and im- 
ploringly in her face, and exclaiming.“ Help me! you 

ave forgot me, and I, you; but fam Annie Morrison!’ 
—sank in a dead faint at her feet. 

Mary looked at heras she fell. She offered no aid— 
spoke no word; soul and limb were alike paralyzed. Ma- 
deira days came back again; old Morrison toiling, up the 
hot hill, with fruit or books for her dying father ; Lione! 
playing in the garden with his rosy, flaxenhaired child ; 
and the picture of Annie, as she lay that day on the floor 
of her shabby room, her golden hair hanging in damp 
masses round her death like face ; was burnt into Mary’s 
heart till her dying day. 

a 
Original. 
THE POLISH MANIAC. 


BY LYMAN W. TRASK. 

A Polish officer driven from his home and country, 
by Russian cruelty—became a wandering maniac in 
foreign elimes. He seemed constantly under the im- 
pression that he was in the field of battle, engaged in 
deadly conflict with the foe; and uttered sentiments 
like the following : 

“On! on! for Poland strike! 
‘The war-cloud fills the sky—~ 
Our country calls alike 
On high and low to die; 
Advance! brave Poles, to noble deeds, 
Our duty calls—our country bleeds!” 


“Our grey-haired parents cr'l, 
Their sons to dare the fight ; 
And free them trom the thrall, 
Of Russian fraud and might; 
Shall they, who nursed our tender years, 
Be slain by tyrant’s swords and spears ?”” 


“Our wives with flowing hair, 
And wild imploring eyes; 
Demand our faithful care, 
And supplicate the skies; 
Shall they, who share our toils and woes, 
Be doomed to tvead Siberian snows ?” 


“In tones of deep distress 
Our lovely children cry, 
“With food and raiment bless, 
Brave fathers! or we die”— 
Shall they, whose voices soothed our pain, 
On Polish fathers callin vain ?” 


“No—death to tyrants all, — 
A hundred swords Vil wield; 
Ten thousand ’round me fall; 

We'll drive them from the field— 
Advance! give aid, ye heavenly powers; 
Strike! strike! ye Poles! the day is ours!” 

ee 
Aw Erratum.—Miss Fudge in her history of the 
Fudges in England, just published, says, that — 
“Though an angel should write, ’tis devils must 
print.” 
And gives the following instance of the havoe made 
by the printer in one of her effusions: 
But a week or two since in my Ode upon Spring, — 
Which I meant to have made a most beautiful thing, 
Where I talked of the “dew drops from freshly blown 
roses,” 
The nasty things made it “from freshly blown noses.” 
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THE EISENHAMMER: 


from the London Metropolitan Magazine. 


THE EISENHAMMER, 


FOUNDED ON A GERMAN FACT, 

It would have been difficult, and perhaps utterly 
impossible, throughout all Germany, to have found a 
nobleman more beloved and idolized by his tenantry 
and vassals, than Wilhelm, Count of Savern. A war- 
rior in the field, and a profound statesman in the cabi- 
net, his subjects and retainers rewarded the exertions 
he had made to increase their prosperity and happi- 
ness with the most devoted affection and unshaken 
fidelity. The territory of Savern under his dominion 
became the most flourishing tract of land in all Ger- 
many, and a perfect paradise in comparison with the 
desolate and uncultivated provinces by which it was 
surrounded, and it was ever with an erect mien, a 
proud air, and a swelling chest, that an inhabitant of 
this part of the world declared himself a follower of 
the noble house of Savern. 

‘The happy and prosperous condition of his vassals, 
the high cultivation of his lands, and the devoted at- 
tachment of all around to his person, plainly declared 
him to be a wise and sagacious ruler. ‘There seldom 
was Crime committed in his dominions, but when such 


did occur, the criminal found the avenging sword of 


justice speedily and invariably overtaken him, and it 
was remarked that no crime committed in the boun- 
daries of Savern, had ever yet escaped unpunished or 
unrevenged. His love of peace was great, but in 
those turbulent times war often became absolutely ne- 
cessary, and it was not the wontof the house of 
Savern to allow their privileges to be encroached on, 
or to suffer indignity or insult from the proudest prince 
in Christendom, 

Some three years previous to the period in which 
our tale commences, Wilhelm was compelled to pro- 
ceed to Vienna on business intimately connected with 
the interests of his province. George, Count of Rau- 
berschloss, claimed a town belonging to Wilhelm of 
Savern, and by mutual agreement the two candidates 

laced the decision of their respective claims in the 
fends of Maximilian II. emperor of Austria. 

This dispute called Wilhelmto Vienna, and he had 
already passed some days in the capital, when one 
evening, whilst engaged in preparing some papers 
relative to the discussion, a horseman galloped into 
the court-yard of his hotel, if hotel it could be called, 
threw himself from his foaming steed, and, without 
an instant’s delay, hurried up the narrow and winding 


stairs, and burst into the chamber of the lord of 


Savern. 

“ Sigismund, by heaven!” cried the astonished noble- 
man. 

P Sigismund threw himself on a bench exhausted from 
atigue. 

“What tidings, good Sigismund, what tidings ?” 

“Til tidings, my lord, from your good town of 
Treustadt.” 

* Speak, Sigismund—cut with them, man.” 

** T'reustadi is in the possession of George of Rau- 
sberschloss.” 

The count leaped from his seat as if shot through 
the heart, he drew his hand across his brow, and then, 
with one mighty effort, mastering his feelings, he 
calmly requested Sigismund to proceed. 

The count of Savern heard him to the end of his 
tale, which was a melancholy one. Four days after 
that nobleman’s departure, George of Rauberschloss 
assembled his vassals and retainers, and sallied out 
against T'reustudt determined to take advantage of Wil- 
helm absence, and seize upon that town by force, to 
which his claims and pretensions in equity would never 
have entitled him; he succeeded in surprising the 
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town and the citadel, but the inhabitants, with the 
chief magistrate at their head, a fat but honest and 
gallant man, ran to-arms and attacked the intruders 
with such desperation and fury, that it required the 
whole force of the trained and warlike bands, and the 
powerful arm and assistance of George of Rauber: 
schloss himself to compel these civic assailants to re- 
tire, and the many lifeless corses which covered the 
hauptstrasse plainly told that the steel of the men of 
Treustadt, unaccustomed as they were to wield the 
sword and the spear, could bite deep through helm 
and corslet when fighting for their country and their 
homes.—The citizens were overpowered, and Gerard 
Dickbauch, the magistrate, was forced, with the rem- 
nant of his command, which had suffered severely in 
the bloody fray, to retire towards Savern, where pre- 
parations for war were already begun; and Sigis- 
mund concluded his narrative by informing him that 
his return was looked forward to with the greatest 
anxiety. 

“Cold tidings, indeed,” cried the count. “TI trust, 
good Sigismund, there is nought more to relate?” 

“There is more ill yet, my lord—Geotge of Rauber- 
schloss, has taken the castle ot Edelstein.” 

** And the lady Adelheid ?” faltered out the count. 

“ Carried to Rauberschloss, by the directions of its 
daring and reckless lord.” 

Wilhelm stood for a few moments immovable, this 
last news appeared quite to overpower him—he stood 
fixed as a statue then suddenly shouting to his atten- 
dants for horses, himself and Sigismund five minutes 
after were galloping along the streets of Vienna, at a 
pace which placed the lives of the emperor’s subjects 
in most imminent danger. 

The people of Savern were in a state of the greatest 
excitement, their rage and indignation knew no 
bounds, and it Was with boiling blood and ready hearts 
that they waited for the arrival of their beloved chiet, 
who might now be hourly expected. The warder 
even now had blown a blast upon his horn, announe- 
ing the approach of some stranger, and every eye was 
strained, every look directed to the road which led to 
Vienna, along which two horseman were seen urgin 
their steeds with the velocity of the wind, and a lou 
and ringing shout rent the air as the gazers recognized 
in one of the cavaliers, Wilhelm of Savern. A few 
seconds brought the chief into the midst of his peo- 
ple; he bowed low to the renewed burst of triumph 
which broke from the lips of his adherents and cal. 
ling for fresh horses for himself and Sigismund, he 
ordered his banner to be unfurled, put himself at the 
head of his retainers, and instantly began his march 
on Treustadt. Gerard Dickbauch gave a lamentable 
account of the destruction of property, the loss of 
life, and the strength of the invaders, but the firm 
decided mien of their chief, his known abilities and 
approved valour, sustained the hearts of the less 
courageous, and increased the ardour and anxiety of 
the more valiant to come to an engagement, when 
they might show their lawless toes with what rigour 
and interest an insult, offered to the house of Savern, 
was repaid, 

It is not my wish to lead thee, gentle reader, through 
the scenes of blood and slaughter, which now fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession} suffice it to 
say, that after a sanguinary engagement at Treustadt 
between the two bands, George was compelled to re- 
treat to his hitherto considered impregnable castle of 
Raubersehloss, which had endured siege after siege, 
leaguer after leaguer, and still remained proud and 
towering, laughing at the impotent exertions of its 
besiegers. But on this occasion it was otherwise. 
Whether Wilhelm possessed a greater share of military 
talent than fell to the lot of its former assailants, or 
whether the castle had been weakened by previous 
assaults, or whether the thought of the lady Adelheid, 
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a prisoner in the fortress, drove the Savern chief to 
deeds of greater daring, I will not pretend to say, but 
this much I know, that three days after his appear- 
ance before it, the castle of Rauberschloss became 
his own, its lord having perished by the hand of him 
of Savern; three weeks after, the town of ‘I'reustadt 
did not show a vestage of the bloody warfare, which 
had desolated her streets; three months after, Adel- 
heid of Edelstein became the beloved wile of Wil- 
helm of Savern; and three years after brings us to the 
period to which, gentle reader, I am about to intro- 
duce thee. 

These three years had been a period to the count 
and countess of Savern of the most unchequered 
happiness; their marriage had already been blessed 
with a son and daughter: adored by their own do- 
mestic circle, and idolized by their vassals, it seemed 
as if Heaven were showering down blessing on bless. 
ing, benefit on benefit, to repay them for former trials 
and former dangers. Fortune smiled on them, and 
they were happy. 

Amongst a!l her household there was not one who 
had received such marked favour and distinguished 
honour from the lady Adelheid asa youth, named 
fridolin, who was ardently and devotedly attached to 
her service. The kindness he experienced from his 
generous mistress only tended to increase his exces- 
sive devotion, and Fridolin always considered a smile 
and a kind word from the lady Adclheid, as more than 
an equivalent reward for hours of labour and days of 
toil. Krom the lowest description of menial service, 
he had successively mounted the ladder of promo- 
tion, and was now placed at the head of the house. 
hold of his adored lady. Conquered and disarmed of 
envy, by his gentle manners and unassuming deport- 
ment, the other less favoured servants, with one ex- 
ception, had seen him rise to his present compara- 
tively high station with feelings of pleasure rather 
than of jealousy. ‘This solitary exception was Robert, 
chiet huntsman to Wilhelm, who saw Fridolin’s good 
fortune with eyes of envy, malice, and all those ma- 
hguant feelings which can animate a vicious man, on 
seeing another honoured and preferred beyond him- 
self. He had often sought a quarrel with his more 
fortunate fellow-servant, but in this he was always 
repulsed by the other’s natural affability and peaceable 
disposition. Fridolin’s ready wit was always suffi- 
cient to make the better and invidious sarcasms of 
Robert glide trom his shoulders and fall harmless to 
the ground, and the huntsman soon found that all the 
malicious speeches which he launched at his hatred 
rival, not only missed their mark, but recoiled with a 
sharper and keener edge against himself. On one 
occasion, and that quite recently, he had managed to 
rouse the gentle spirit of Fridolin into all the fury of 
a Numidian lion. One day the laugh ot his compan- 
ions being decidedly against him in a wordy war with 
the stewart, and not being able to put him out of tem. 
per, his fierce passions so far mastered him, that he 
said aloud—* You dare, sir steward, to say any thing, 
conscious and certain as you are of protection from 
lady Adelheid, your paramour.” 

he words had scarcely passed his lips, when the 
usually passive Frridolin sprang to his feet with the 
leap of a tiger, and one well-directed blow, from the 
hand of the stripling, felled the slandering giant to the 
earth. Robert rose, his countenance black as night, 
his eyes glaring wildly, his teeth clenched, his right 
hand grasping a large couteau de chasse, and looking 
the very demon that he was. Fridolin, on the other 
hand, stood collected,a small dagger in his hand, 
carried more for ornament than use, watching, with a 
quick eye, the movements of his antagonist, and ready 
with confidence to oppose his slight and tender frame 
to the towering gigantic bulk of the other, who 
fiercely panted for revenge. Robert stood fora mo- 
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ment, as it determining where to strike, and then 
sprang on the gallant youth. Each seized the armed 
hand of the other, and the struggle became dreadfu! 
between brute force and inconceivable agility. Fora 
long time the contest was doubtful ; at length Robert 
made a slip, and his antagonist, aiding it with his 
whole force, the huntsman again measured his length 
upon the pavement, and the recreant only saved his 
dastard life by declaring the speech he hed made was 
a diabolical, black, and slanderous lie. 

Even while this confession passed his lips, he made 
an inward vow, and sealed it by a solemn oath, that 
he would work out F'ridolin’s destruction, and he re- 
tired to brood over some plan of revenge, determined 
that nothing less than the heart’s blood of his foe should 
atone for his iate defeat and mortification. On his 
eey to his apartment he picked up a scrap of paper, 
and seeing on it the hand-writing of Fridolin, he 
made bold to read its contents, and found a few ver- 
ses, not ill-written, wherein the youthful author ex- 
pressed his devotion and attachment to his noble 
mistress, and his gratitude for the high honours and 
favours she had eontinually bestowed upon him. On 
reading this, a smile, quite demoniac, played upon his 
dark and swarthy features, and carefully introducing 
the scrap into his pocket, he exclaimed—* Y ou’ll find 
it a difficult task, my young master, to escape me 
now—and if 1’m not out in my reckoning, you'll not 
live to see to-morrow’s sun;” and with another sardo- 
nic grin, gleaming on his ill-omened countenance, the 
huntsman prepared to follow his lord to the chase. 

The hunt was unsuccessful, und during their retary 
home, Robert determined to commence his plans of 
revenge by instilling into the count’s breast doubts of 
his good and virtuous wife. After some conversation, 
in which he had been showing the count how |appy 
all the blessings he enjoyed should render him, he con- 
tinued. 

“'There is besides one more blessing, my lord, which 
I have not enumerated.” 

“ Indeed; and what is that ?” 

“It is the lady Adelheid, countess of Savern, high- 
born, noble, generous, and amiable.” 

“ You are eloquent in her praise, good Robert.” 

“Not eloquence, my lord, but justice. You, my 
lord, are never troubled by that arch-find jealousy.” 

“No, indeed; I know Adelheid too well, far too 
well; but how come you with the question ?” 

Robert hesitated. 

“ How come you with the question ?”” 

“You can lie down, my ford, upon your pillow, 
fully trusting in your noble lady’s honour and discre- 
tion ? 

“What mean you, Robert, with these demands” 
The lady Adelheid——” 

“Is chaste, I'll swear; trust me, my lord, he never 
can seduce her.” 

The blood rushed from Wilhelm’s heart, his eye 
flashed; scarcely able to contain himself, the count 
commanded him to speak. 

“IT do not say, my lord, that he has dared.” 

“™ Dared! IL think not. Seducer in Savern there 
may be, but one who, in his wildest dreams, could 
raise his thoughts to Adelheid of Savern, lives not.” 

“Right, my lord,”—forget him—forget the slave 
who dares—— 

“ And does he live ? name him.” 

“ A slave, my lord, a low born slave.” 

“ [In mercy name him.” 

“ Merits contempt and scorn, disdain———’ 

“ Name him—or you die.” 

“ Fridolin, the steward.” 

It was with difficulty the count kept himself in his 
saddle. Robert felt he had the fate ot his enemy in 
his hands, he continued. 

“The boy owns a pretty face, and is much famed 
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for great success among the fair sex. How strange, 
my lord, you never marked him—his eyes ne’er leave 
her, and when at table, he forgets his lord is present, 
and stands as if enchained at his lady’s side.” 

The count in silence drank in this poisonous dis- 
course; he was fast losing all command of his im- 
petuous passion. 

* More proof,” he gasped, “ more proof,” before I 
slay the traitor.” 

Robert triumphantly produced the verses. The count 
perused them rapidly, uttered a cry of despair, dashed 
his spurs deep in his horse’s flanks, and gallopped off 
in the direction of the adjacent forest. 

The good steed carried hin on at a gallant pace, 
and few minutes had elapsed before he reached the 
Eisenhammer, situated in the thickest and closest 
part of the whole forest. This place completely beg- 
gars description ; no words can give the reader an 
adequate idea of its horrors. 

There was a large and open space, surrounded by 
ancient trees, which reared high their Jofiy heads, and 
seemed to kiss the clouds, their thick foliage guarding 
the spot from every ray of light. Day was banished, 
and darkness held her reign. It was the principal 
seat of the iron works, which are carried on to a great 
extent in that country. The ore is melted in large 
turnaces; night and dav they are fed with fuel; ever 
watched, ever nourished, the fire is never suffered to 
decay. A strong and powerful stream rushes impetu- 
ous through the area, and in its course, with power 
irresistible, puts in motion mighty wheels attached to 
mightier mills. The roaring of the stream, the con- 
tinued ringing of the ponderous hammers, the sparks 
of fire emitted from the heated iron on each succes- 
sive blow, all contributed to render the appearance of 
the place infernal, drear and develish. 

Such the place---now for the inhabitants; and I err 
much, if the reader can trace great resemblance to 
man in my short description; for the honour ot the 
human race I hope little, if any will be found, Virgil’s 
idea of Cyclops, may with great propriety be applied 
to them of the Eisenhammer. 

Monstrum herrendum informe ingens cui lumen 
ademptum which is perfectly correct, with the excep- 
tion of cui lumen ademtum, for each of the gentle- 
men now in question possessed two red and bloodshot 
orbs, which claimed the denomination of eyes. 

Reader, imagine, if thy imagination will permit 
thee, a creature utterly devoid of symmetry and pro- 
portion, above six feet high, raw-boned, blear-eyed, 
shaggy brows, long red hair, matted, and entangled, 
streaming down the back, the face begrimed with 
smoke and filth, bul!-necked, of herculean build, 
powerful and unwieldy as the elephant, and say if this 
be aught human---this a man. 

The minds of these beings corresponded with their 
outward appearance; shut out from all converse with 
mankind, they had not imbibed a feeling of that kind- 
ness which generally animates the breast of man. 
Their hearts were hard as the metal which they 
worked, and the pleasure which they took in cruelty 
ard crime, showed the natural depravity of their 
minds. 

Wilhelm rode into the midst of these rude inhabi- 
tants of the forest, and was saluted by each with a 
drowl of recognition, which remained unanswered by 
their lord, who appeared utterly regardless of the 
scene. The works went busily on, the noise of the 
rushing stream as it dashed impetuously along its 
course, and the ringing of the hammers, continued, 
but Wilhelm sat his horse as if he were incapable of 
motion-~suddenly he raised his eyes, and some short 
time elapsed before he could collect his thoughts and 
ideas---he seemed surprised to find himself at the 
Fisenhammer; he gazed around with amazement at 
the vast furnaces, aud wondered how he could have 
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strayed eight miles from the hunt---he saw his favou- 
rite steed covered with foam, and his memory began 
to return; he found a paper crushed up in his right 
hand, he looked at it, with the speed of lightning, all 
flashed upon his mind. 

“ Audacious vassal, ingrate Fridolin!” he cried, 
“thy doom is death, but death were too far merciful.” 
His eyes suddenly fell upon a furnace, which two of 
the giants were replenishing with fuel; a savage joy 
— in his eyes, and he beckoned the two to ap- 

roach. 
pa Missgestalt your services are needed.” 

Missgestalt put himself in a posture of attention. 

“ You, Krebs, will aid him.” 

Krebs attempted to bow. 

** A man will come here from Savern---he dies.” 

The hands of the monsters instinctively grasp--d their 
knives. 

“ Not so, Missgestalt, not so, good Krebs; he must 
sufler-.-suffer much.” 

The eyes of the two beamed with delight. 

“ Throw him in yon heated furnace.” 

The giants testified their readiness, and Missges- 
talt apeonge How know we the victim ?” 

The count bethought himself. “The first man who 
comes from Savern, and asks if my commands be ex- 
ecuted ; him cast ye in, and remember that prayers or 
entreaties avail him not. 

The monsters retired to their furnaces with savage 
glee, again fed the fire; the count was satisfied, and 
galloped homewards. 

Arrived at Savern, Fridolin was summoned to hie 
presence, and the count charged him to proceed im- 
mediately to the Eisenhammer, and inquire of Miss- 
gestalt, if his orders had been executed. The unsus- 
pecting youth charged himself with the commission 
and retired, but before mounting his horse, thinking 
the lady Adelheid in the interim might stand in need 
of his services, he proceeded to her apartments and in- 
formed her of his destination. 

“My boy is ill,” said the countess, “or I should, 
this morning, have gone to mass; but do thou, Frido- 
lin, before thy ride to the Eisenhammer, enter the 
chapel of the Heilige Trau, and say a short prayer for 
thy mistress, and her sick boy.” 

Fridolin bowed low, kissed her fair hand, and was 
soon on his road to the chapel, which lay full two 
miles out of the direct path to the Eisenhammer, “but 
what matter?” said the steward, “’tis for the lady 
Adelheid.” 

Wishing to assure himself of the fate of his victim, 
the count informed Robert of his orders to Missgestalt 
and Krebs to throw the devoted Fridolin into the 
furnace, and the triumph which shone in the counte- 
nance of the huntsman would inevitably have betrayed 
him, had not the count been too much blinded and oc- 
cupied by his own thirst for revenge, to heed the looks 
of the other. 

“A few short minutes,” thought the count, “and 
he, who would touch mine honour, is no more.” 

** A few short minutes,” thought the huntsman, “and 
my hated rival is undergoing his torment, that even I] 
can wish him no worse.” 

“* Missgestalt can never fail,’ said Robert. 

“Impossible,” replied the count, “ my directions 
were clear, decided, peremptory ; no mistake can pos- 
sibly occur. By this time, indeed, is Fridolin no more.” 

: Suppose, my lord, I ride and Jearn from Missges. 
talt. 

“ Do so, Robert---yet ’tis useless; still ask him 
my commands have punctually been executed.” 

“T will, my lord.” 

Fridolin arrived at the chapel, and uttered a long and 
fervent prayer for the health and happiness of his 
mistress and her son---he rose from his knees, mounted 
his horse, and endeavoured, in some degree, to regain 
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by speed, at least some part of the time he had ex- 
hausted in his pious mission. But misfortune seemed 
to follow him---his horse stumbled and broke his knee. 
Fridolin dismounted, and was compelled to walk ten 
minutes before he could procure another steed. He 
repressed the curse which arose on his lips at this un- 
fortunate delay, and consoling himself with “ every 
thing that happens is for the best,” rode on. He soon 
had reached the Eisenhammer and called aloud to 
Missgestalt---““ Have count Wilhelm’s orders been 
obeyed.” 

Missgestalt and his companion pointed to the glow- 
ing furnace, and replied---“ ‘Tell your lord, the man is 
cared for, and his slaves await reward.” 

Fridolin astonished, and comprehending the answer 
as little as he did the question, turned his horse’s head, 
and left the Kisenhammer. 

The count walked up and down his apartment. his 
quick unequal step served to show the uneven state of 
his mind—he was waiting the arrival of Robert, who, 
ere now, might easily have returned. Steps were heard 
in the corridor, the door opened, and Fridolin calmly 
entered. 

The count could scarcely believe the evidence of his 
eyes. Recovering his speech, he cried. 

“ Whence come you, Fridolin ?” 

“From the Eisenhammer, my lord.” 

“ Impossible—has tarried by the way ?” 

*T visited, my lord, the chapel of the Heilege Trau 
on a mission from the lady Adelheid.” 

“ Hast been to the Eisenhammer ?” 

“ I have, my lord.” 

“ What answer dost thou bring ?” 

“The answer’s dark, my lord, [ understand it not.” 

“ Quick! the answer?” 

“The man is cared for; and your slaves await re- 
ward.” 

“ And Robert—has met him by the way ?” 

“*T have not, my lord.” 

The count remained for some moments with hiseyes 
raised to heaven, and then exclaimed—* The guilty 
one has perished, and the innocent is saved. And so 
it,was. Robert impelled by his own bad passions, the 
anxiety to hear his enemy was destroyed, soon reach- 
ed the Eisenhammer, and on asking Missgestalt, if 
the orders of the Lord of Savern had been obeyed, 
was instantly seized by that monster and his relentless 
confederate, and, in spite of his resistance, prayers, 
and entreaties, was hurled into the furnace where he 
soon must have been reduced to a cinder. The com- 
mission Fridolin had received from his lady, together 
with the accident that occurred to his horse had been 
the means of occasioning the steward to arrive only 
second at the scene of death, in time to hear that the 
punishment, destined for him, had tallen where it was 
so justly due; and the high honours with which he 
was immediately loaded, showed that his noble, but 
misled, lord, was making ample reparation for his for- 
mer unjust suspicions, and never yet did master own 
so true a servant as Fridolin, the steward, nor servant 
so generous a master as Wilhelm of Savern. 

——»————_ 
A Candidate for Confirmation.—At the late ex- 


amination of children previous to the ceremony of. 


confirmation at Ormskirk, the following edifying col- 
loquy took place between the vicar, and a girl from 
Burscough :— 

Vicar—Who made ? 

Girl—W hoy, me fayther. 

Vicar—1l don’t mean that; but who made your soul 
and body ? 

Girl—Whoy, Betty Roberis, deawn i’th’lone, made 
skirt, an’ mother an’ me made th’ body. 

Vicar—I find you’re not fit to come here. 

Girl—Noo! O} thout so mysen’, for oi’ve had a 
dreedful bowel complaint this fortneet. 
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When these men died, it may be truly said, that the 
glory of the New York bar departed. ‘hey left behind 
them, some very abie and eloquent advocates, and many 
excellent business lawyers—but they were the leaders— 
they had possession of a professional eminence, to which 
none of their brethren had approached—they stood alone 
in their strength and beauty. They were both profound 
lawyers—both distinguished advocates and accomplished 
orators—and yet no two persons could differ more in the 
style and character of their eloquence. I have heard 
those who have been pronounced the first orators of our 
country, and who, doubtless, deserved their reputation; 
but as a chaste, classic, and dignified orator, ] never 
listened to one, whom I could consider the equal of John 
Wells. His taste was severe and antique.and a pervading 
refinement was perceptible in every thing ; even in the 
peculiar neatness of his apparel, and the very appearance 
of his brief, which was sometimes upon gilt edged paper. 
his fine person contributed to the effect of his eloquence 
net a little;—an erect and well proportioned figure; a 
well shaped head, covered with dark and slightly curling 
hair—an eye of uncommon keenness, and a face beaming 
with intelligence—these, it will readily be admitted, were 
no trifling accompainments to one of the finest voices 
that ever fell to the lot of man. I well remember the first 
time I ever heard that voice. My father and myself were 
returning from a book auction. I was quite a child, and he 
had taken me with him, as a matter of favour. It was 
late in the evening ; and as we approached the City Hall, 
we saw that the Jarge court room was lighted up. 
father recollected that the trial of Goodwin for killing 
Stoughton, the son of the Spanish Consul, was pending, 
and suggested, that we should step into court, and ascer- 
tain whether the jury had returned their verdict.—This 
was a case of great interest, and had produced much ex- 
citement in the community. Stoughton had fallen ina 
scuffle wirh Goodwin—pierced to the heart, with the 
dagger of a sword cane; the affair had taken place in one 
of the most public parts of the city, at an early hour in 
the evening; the deceased was a young lawyer of 
promising talents—rising in his profession, and widely 
esteemed and respected, all the circumstances connected 
withthe tragedy, were well calculated to operate upon 
popular feeling; and few cases had called together a 
greater concourse of auditors, than thatof The People 
vs. Robert M. Goodwin. When we came to the Court 
room, it was so crowded, that we could only obtain a sta- 
tion near the door. ‘The Jury, it seems, had come in and 
stated to the Court, that they had not been able to agree 
upon a verdict, and it was not at all probable that they 
ever should agree, and requested to be discharged. A 
motion was made to admit the prisoner to bail. Several 
lawyers spoke for and against the motion; but at the 
distance at which we stood, and amid the scraping of 
feet, and the rustling of sucha multitude of people, most 
of whom were standing up,and not a few shifting their 
positions, every now and then, to relieve their weariness 
—we could only catch a sentenee occasionally, and that 
but indistinctly—at length, a voice rose, that struck upon 
the ear like the tones of a silver bel!—the vast audience 
were hushed at once—we could see nothing of the speaker 
where we stood, se far in the rear—but every word 
uttered by that voice—so full, so clear, so beautifully dis- 
tinct, was heard and felt—and to this very day, though 
so many expressions of eloquence. have rested awhile 
upon my mind, and then winged their flight forever— 
the substance of that argument, which did not take up a 
quarter of an hour in the delivery, remains indelibly im- 
pressed upon my memory ; and yet there was nothing re- 
markable in its substance on its language—Mr. Wells was 
onthe part of the People, and did not urge with any 
great severity, an opposition to the motion to admit to 
bail it was the charm of manner. 

Mr. Wells was a close and logical reasoner, but there 
was nothing of the dryness of logic about his speeches— 
there was system and adherence to rule, but no stiffness, 
and formality in his division and detail of a subject—his 
language was always correct and forcible, frequently 
sententious, and sometimes rising to pathos and fervour; 
but generally subdued, and cold rather than vehement. 
In fact here was the defect of Wells, both in language and 
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delivery—he was somewhat too stately—too unbending— 
he was deficient in variety ; he did not identify himseif 
enough with the party he represented, and did not come 
home to the feelings of a jury. He kept himself aloof 
as it were—addressed them as a superior wou!d address 
those whom he deigned to enlighten—not like one of 
themselves, appealing to feelings, which were shared in 
common—he spoke admirably, and was listened to with 
attention; he reasoned clearly, and took a :nost compre- 
hensive view of the strong points of his case, which he 
pressed with energy and skill ;—still. he was nota man 
to kindle and to thrill; he did not appear to feel much him- 
self, and such an orator cannot expect to produce feeling 
in others. The eloquence of Wells, was like the beauty of 
sculpture. If I may use the expression in our republican 
land—the eloquence of Wells was decidedly aristocratic 
—it was polished almost too much for every day use: it 
was too chaste and severe in taste for the multitude—and 
in truth for any, but the educated and refined —when we 
beard him, we could not but think, how sucha style of 
language, and sucha manner of dignity and command, 
would grace a Venitian Senate, or a British House of 
Peers—at least, I have often thought so, and could not but 
think, that it was out of place in our simple republican 
Court room, with its excessive plainness, and tiely demo- 
cratic absence of all elzquefte. Such a species of elo- 
quence as this, would, of course, never make aman a 
tavorite popular speaker; and Mr. Wells never sought 
the distinction. He never mingled in politics. In the 
early part of his professional life, he had to struggle with 
adversity, for he was too proud to stoop to the means 
which others do not scruple to employ, to obtain business 
and notoriety—he was noticed and patronized by General 
Hamilton—he remained in the party of which Hamilton 
was the leader; and when Federalism became a by word 
and a reproach, Mr. We.Js continued to avow himself a 
federalist, and even gloried in the name. 

In turning over the volumes of Johnson’s Reports, it is 
almost amusing to discover in so many, and sucha variety 
of cases,—W ells on one side, and Emmet on the other. 
Standing as they did at the very head of their profession, 
it was their fortune to be generally opposed to each other; 
and never were antagonists better conscious of each 
other’s powers, or more inclined to do justice to each 
other’s worth. Emmet had all the fervour of his country 
—he entered into every cause with all his heart and soul ; 
he could never tame down his manner toa cold propricty— 
but be the case what it might, and where it might—in the 
criminal courts—at Nis: prius—or before a bench of 
reverend judges—still, there was Emmet—ardent—ve- 
hement—full of fire—pressing home his arguments with 
almost impassioned earnestness. It was inspiring to be- 
hold him ina cause which was calculated to rouse his 
energies to the full, and which you felt was worthy of all 
his zeal—his venerable form—his bald head—his strongly 
marked countenance, which age had passed over and 
graced—his flashing eye—his deep and finely modulated 
voice—his impetuous gesticulation—all combined to give 
wonderful effect to his rapid pointed argument, his ner- 
vous declamation, and his powerful appeals to every 
feeling and every passion that could be brought to bear 
upon his cause. Emmet’s eloquence was not what has 
usually been classed under the head of Irish eloquence. 
It did not possess those peculiar essential characteristics 
of exuberance of imagination, and floridity of diction, 
which are generally attributed to the eloquence of his 
country. Emmet’s ot was remarkable for its strength 
—it was truly Demosthenic—he never embellished for the 
sake of embellishment—he never employed himself in 
the idle business of decoration—he ha a higher and 
more engrossing object in view—io gain his cause—-to 
this, all his energies and powers were directed: every 
thing was poured into the stream of argument: every 
figure was an illustration; évery allusion and quotation 
had its use; his language was simple and expressive—he 
did not choose words for their sound, but for the purpose 
of giving clearness and force to his meaning—and if even 
a vulgar word would suit his purpose best, he did not 
hesitate to make use of it. 1 have met somewhere with 
an expression like this, “* the Napoleon power of making 
the several masses of various collected information bear 
upon the subject under consideration.” I never knew a 
man who had this “* Napoleon power,” in an equal degree. 
It was the striking characteristic of Emmet’s eloquence. 
He never lost sight of his object—but every argument and 
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every reference and allusion bore directly upon it—when 
he seized upon a subject, he took hold of it, like one who 
could not relinguish his grasp, until his aim was ac- 
complished—his arguments followed esch other like the 
well directed blows of a woodman’s axe—and with him, 
it was the cause, the whole cause, and nothing but the 
cause. I have rarely seen a cause,tried as he tried it— 
not a point, however minute, escaped his quick scrutiny— 
not a distinction, however subtile, but his ingenuity 
could suggest and carry out—not a_ position, however 
clear, but his skill could enwrap in a delicate web of re- 
fined sophistry, that none but the sharpest and shrewdest 
intellect could detect and unravel—and never was there 
a more dangerous antagonist—promp, active, ever on the 
alert, quick as lightning—he could see through every dis- 

uise; and no ingenuity of artifice could conceal from 
my the weak points of his adversary’s case—no pomp of 
declamation or plausibility of explanation could protect 
his argument from the vehemence of his assault, or the 
keenness of his sarcasm, when he saw a part of the line 
through which destruction might be driven, or discovered 
that his antagonist had lost sight of the testimony, in his 
anxiety to shine, and to say something worthy of admira- 
tion. [ have been told, that Stratford Canning. after 
hearing Mr. Emmet, remarked, that of the living orators 
of Ireland, there was but one whom he considered as his 
+e gg and that was Lord Plunket who much resembled 

im. 

It has been mentioned as a defect in Emmet. that he 
exhibited an equal zeal in every case. and that his manner 
was as earnest in arguing a mere question of technicality 
before the bench. as in summing up’a cause of the deepest 
interest befvre a jury. This is a little exaggerated, but still 
there is something in it—Emmet was too much inclined 
attimes, to waste his energes upon what laymen might 
deem a quibble—but it was the constitution of the man— 
his temperament was naturally ardent, and he could not 
enter into an argument upon any point, without feeling 
a desire of success, and taking an interest in the resule 
which might seem strange to cooler temperament. 

Emmet did not possess the graces of manner, by any 
means inan equal degree with Wells. ‘The latter was 
the younger man, and gifted with the finer person. There 
was nothing remarkable in Emmet’s appearance—exce 
the antique contour of his head, which reminded you of a 
bust of Seneca—he was very short sighted, and in the con- 
stant habit of using an eye glass, which he wore suspended 
from his neck by a black ribband—his person was rather 
above the ordinary height, and inclined to corpulency— 
his use of the eye glass was very peculiar, and sometimes 
appaling to witnessess, whom he would scrutinize through 
it in the most unrelenting manner—he spoke with a 
strong Irish accent—his gestures were vehement, and 
sometimes rather impressive, than elegant or appropriate; 
but the fervour and earnestness of the orator carried 
away your feelings, and you either did not pay any par- 
ticular attention to his accent or his gestures, or thought 
them just what they should have been. Wells’s manner you 
could study snd admire as he spoke. Your feelings were 
sufficiently in repose to enable youto do so. Emmet 
was possessed of much greater versatility of power than 
Welis—Emmet could argue, declaim, or persuade—just 
as the occasion required—or he could treat a cause with 
lightness, and raise the laugh of contempt, by strokes of 
ingenious satire, and the play of pointed wit. In hie 
forensic speeches, you had all the variety of eloquence— 
argument, invective, pare. ridicule--all brought to bear 
—with wonderful skill--just as it should--upon “ the 
subject under consideration.” If he thought it most ad- 
visable to stir up a contemptuous feeling towards the 
case—no man could do it more ingeniously. If the ele- 
quence of Wells was like the beauty of sculpture—the 
eloquence of Emmet was like the beauty of painting. 
Different from W ells, Emmet possessed ail the essentials 
of a popular orator of the first order. He might have 
been a matchless demagogue if he had pleased. It is to 
his honor that he avoided thetemptation. He could have 
addressed any audience from the most refined down to 
the least refined—with effect—for he would have adapted 
his style to each. The difference between him and Wells 
was, that while the latter kept himself aloof from his 
auditors—the other threw himself among them, and ap- 

eared anxious to convince them, that they were listen- 
ing to one ef themselves, and that he was only embody- 
ing their own feelings,and pursuing their own train of 
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thought and reflection—this manner witha jury would 
have been irresistible—had not his singular displays of 
zeal, acuteness, and sophistry, in making the worse ap- 
pear the better cause—put them somewhat upon their 
guard against the effects of his eloquence--but still, it 
was eminently successful, and as a NVisi Prius advocate 
gave him a decided superiority over his distinguished 
rival—who had the advantage, however, of never permit- 
ting a desire of success, to induce him to hazard his credit 
with juries, by urging with similar zeal,an unsound posi- 
tion, or a mere refinement. Much of this difference as I 
have observed, grew out of the temperament of the two 
men. Noman regarded his obligation to his client with 
more earnest attention than Mr. Emmet—here perhaps 
his feeling of devotion to his client’s interests, might 
have led him too far—a little beyond the true bound of 
duty. Mr. Wells was almost too fastidious in his views 
of professional purity, and has not hesitated to abandon 
acause to its fate without an effort tosave it—because 
he considered that his client had deceived him—this, 
perhaps, was going a little too far the other way. In the 
legal profession, the “ golden mean,” how difficult to gain 
—and when gained, how mnch more difficult amid the 
excitement of forensic effort—always to preserve ! 


They were both high minded honorable barristers—of 
whom the bar of any country—in its palmiest state— 
might well be proud—there was nothing little, low, or 
mean,about their practice—the tricks of chicane—the 
arts of the petty-fogger—they equally despised. Towards 
their professional brethren, their conduct was market by 
every thing that should characterize the liberal prac- 
titioner and the gentleman. Einmet was frank, courteous, 
and familiar—although unsparing in court—giving no 
quarter, and asking none—when he found it necessary, 
severe in his remarks, and occasionally imperative and 
overbearing—yet all who had intercourse with him in 
professional or private life, will bear witness to the uni- 
form kindness of his disposition, and amiability of his 
deportment. ‘Towards the younger members of the bar, 
his manners were peculiarly friendly and encouraging— 
under his professional guidance, for some of the happiest 
years of a not very long existence—!he writer, whose 
pen is feebly endeavouring to trace some of the many re- 
collections that rise upon his mind-~will never forget his 
many displays of warm philanthrophy, active friendsh‘p, 
and genuine benevolence. With a noble heart, Wells 
was comparatively cola and reserved in his manners—- 
which were those of the dignified and finished gentle- 
man View them together--they were admirably con- 
trasted; each at the head of his own peculiar style of 
eloquence—and of course, each had his own peculiar set 
of admirers, that considered their favorite as unrivalled. 
With some, it was the slow and stately periods -the dis- 
tinct enurciation, and well laid emphasis—and the 
dignified and polished manner of Mr. Wells—that called 
tor all their admiration. Others, on the contrary--and 
probable, much the greater number- -preferred the ra 
pidity—the fervour—the variety-- the verba ardentia, and 
overwhelming force of Mr. Emmet. They are both in 
their graves--and one did not long survive the other- -a 
little longer, but not much--than Pitt and Fox, the rival 
orator: of the British Senate, it will be long before we 
book upon their like again. ‘There are two monuments to 
Emmet--one erected by the New York bar, in the court 
room, in which he received the stroke of death, and 
another, raised by his countrymen, asa testimony of their 
respect for the memory of a patriot, and sufferer for the 
liberty of Ireland—it stands in St. Paul’s church yard. 
Upon the former, there is a bust which bears considerable 
resemblance to the original—the latter presents us with 
a profile in base relief. Wells has a monument—also 
erected by the bar—in Grace Church—it is surmounted by 
a bust with appropriate emblems—the young advocates 
should sheng these mementos of departed eloquence, 
as pilgrims do a shrine. Mas ° BL 
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Carrying the joke too far—Ina neighboring vil- 
lage a few days since, a fellow was tried for stealing 
a woodsaw. The culprit said he only took it in a 
joke. The justice asked how far he had carried it; 
and was answered abouttwomiles. ‘That is carrying 
the joke too far, said the magistrate, and committed 
the prisoner, 
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CAPTAIN KIDD. 


We have one remaining duty to perform which is 
imperative, and that is, to state who and what sort of 
a personage this great sea-robber was, to disabuse the 
public as to his character, by rescuing him from the 
company ot the vile plundering hands of assassing 
with whom he has so long been associated in story 
and in song—a scape-goat for all that was atrocious 
and bloody. 

Those acquainted with the history of the seven. 
teenth century, are of course familiar with the story 
of the Buccaniers, who, under Pierre le Grand, De 
Grammont, L’Olonois, Sir Henry Morgan and their 
successors, having their peculiar haunts in the West 
Indies, where, during nearly the whole of that cen. 
tury, the terror of the commercial world, and of the 
maritime cities of the Spanish main. ‘These freeboot. 
ers, formidable in numbers, talents, and by their 
organization, had defied the world for almost a hun. 
dred years—taking part in every war between com- 
mercial nations, and even securing impunity to their 
ships by obtaining commissions in the privateer 
service of one party or the other, or both, as the case 
mght be. Although their power had began to de- 
cline as the eighteenth century approached, yet during 
the war between the English and French, which 
terminated by the treaty of Ryswick, the British 
commerce suffered grievously by the pirates. They 
were powerful and daring—not only extending their 
depredations from the Gulf of Mexico to the St. 
Lawrence, but sweeping the Pacific and the Indian 
Seas, descending upon the Spanish and North Ameri- 
can coast, and piundering and capturing at their will, 
whenever booty of any considerable value was to be 
acquired. ‘The settlements of the American colonies, 
however, were generally too poor to excite the cupi- 
dity of the adventurous rovers, and they usually 
landed among them at pleasure—refitting in their 
ports, purchasing for their own necessities tor cash, 
and by paying liberal prices, securing the friendship ot 
the Colonists. 

On returning from their piratical expeditions, they 
were in the habit of running boldly into New York, 
and disposing publicly of their booty—under protec: 
tion aoced from the notoriously Tieeniuis and un- 
principled governor Fletcher. One of the executive 
council, Mr. wNicholl, was known as an agent for the 

irates, and under pay. Indeed it was believed that 

"letcher himself was in partnership with the freeboo- 
ters; and among the complaints sent home to the 
throne against his mal-administration, he was de- 
nounced on this very account, as a protector and 
partner of the Buccaneers. Owing, however, to the 
lack of energy in the British cabinet, the complaints 
were unattended to from the year 1692 to 1696, by 
which time they were too numerous and pressing to 
be longer unheeded, and the Earl of Bellamont was 
designated as his successor. 

It happened that before the Earl sailed for the new 
world, Mr. Livingston, the common ancestor of the 
opulent Hudson river family of that name, was in 
London, and his lordship held several conversations 
with him respecting the affairs of the government 
upon which he was about to enter, in some of which 
the conduct of the pirates and of Gov. Fletcher, passed 
under review. Expedients were devised for checking 
their career, and if possible, for extirpating their race. 
Robert, alias William Kidd, a_ resident, with his 
family, in New York, was then likewise in London. 
fle was known to Mr. Livingston as a man of nauti- 
cal skill,and of great personal bravery. He was also 
well acquainted with the haunts of the pirates, and in 








the opinion of Mr. Livingston well qualified in all re- 
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spects to command an expedition against them for 
which purpose he was recommended and introduced 
to the Earl. Kidd very readily agreed to enter upon 
the service, and it was proposed to fit out a public 
vessel under his command; but in consequence of 
the existing war with France, the enterprise was fora 
time abandoned. Lord Rumsey and others having 
fitted out a vessel for the service, the project was re- 
vived as 8 private adventure, which met with the royal 
sanction. A joint fund,to the amount of $26,000 
was raised for the object, among the subscribers to 
which were the King, Lord Somers, the Earl of 
Rumsey, the Duke of Shrewsbury, the Earls of Ox- 
ford and Bellamont,and Mr. Livingston. Kidd was 
concerned to the amount of one filth of the venture, 
and Mr. Livingston was security in the sum of $2600 
for the faithful performance of his trust. Kidd sailed 
for New York in April, 1696, and cruised first upon 
the American coast, but how long is not known. 
From thence he stretched off into the Indian Ocean, 
agaist the pirates swarming in these seas, and while 
there he also turned pirate. 

Establishing himself somewhere in the island of 
Madagascar, ee lay like a shark, darting out at plea- 
sure, and pillaging and plundering with impunity the 
commerce of all nations,excepting only hisown. It 
was here that, according to the chronicles, havin 
captured a ship better suited to his purpose, he burne 
that in which he had sailed, belonging to the com- 
pany ; and in the course of a few months, by captur- 
ing and arming other vessels, he became exceedingly 
formidable. He ranged the Indian coast from the 
Red Sea to Malabar. His depredations extended 
from the Eastern Ocean back along the Atlantic 
coast of South America, through the Bahamas and 
the whole West Indies, and the coast of Long Island 
Sound was selected as the most convenient tor the 
purpose of depositing his treasures. He is believed to 
have returned from the East with more valuable spoil 
than perhaps ever fell to the lot ot a pirate before. 
On his homeward passage from the West Indies to 
Boston, he ran into the eastern end of the sound, 
anchored in Gardiner’s bay, landed on the island of 
that name, and buried a box of gold, silver, and pre- 
cious stones. Mr. Gardiner was entrusted with the se- 
cret of this deposite, and made answerable for its se- 
curity by the pledge of his life. By some means or 
other, Kidd separated himself entirely from his pirati- 
cal companions, and took up his residence in Boston 
as a private gentleman, in about three years and a 
half from the date of his sailing from Plymouth. The 
Earl of Bellamont being Governor of New England 
and New York at the time, happening to be in Boston, 
discovered Kidd when walking in the streets, habited 
like a gentleman, and probably unknown in his real 
character to any other than his lordship. Gov. Bella- 
mont ordered him to draw up a narrative of his pro- 
ceedings, which the freebouter either neglected or re- 
fused to do, whereupon he was arrested by Bellamont 
in person, and committed to prison. Among his pa- 
pers an account of all his deposites was discovered, 
and commissioners appointed to collect and secure 
them. 


They called upon Mr. Gardiner for the box entrust- 
ed to his care, which he readily surrendered on being 
assured that Kidd was in custody, and without the 
power of taking his life—Among the family papers 
now at Gardiner’s Island, is an account of the trea- 
sures of the great freebooter deposited upon that 
Island, amounting to seven hundred and thirty-eight 
ounces of gold, eight hundred and forty-seven of 
silver, and seventeen of precious stones.— This cata- 
logue formed but one of some twenty or thirty pages 
ot like memoranda. 


T’he Earl of Bellamont wrote home to England for 








a vessel in which to send Kidd to London, for trial. 
The vessel was designated for the service, and sailed, 
but put back for repairs, and her voyage wasnever re- 
newed. The freebooter, however, was sent home, and 
according to tradition, tried and hung “at execution 
dock,” as the ballad account of his life has it, on the 
9th of May, 1701. But after all, many grave doubts 
are entertained whether he was in fact executed. The 
subject of his nautical career of robbing, and the 
delay of bringing him to justice, was debated in the 
House of Commons, and the parties who were con- 
cerned in the original partnership with him, were at- 
tacked with the whigs and openly charged with being 
concerned in his stupenduous career of robbery, and 
sharing his treasures. A motion was made for the 
expulsion from office of all those parties so concerned, 
among whom was the Lord Chancellor. But that 
motion did not prevail and an attempt was made to 
impeach the parties. In the midst of this storm, it is 
believed by some antiquaries, that Kidd escaped with 
his life, if not in fact, without a trial. Indeed, we 
know it is asserted in some printed history, that so 
many distinguished and powerful men were concerned 
with him to such an extent, and in such manner, that 
they dared not suffer him to be executed, and that, 
fearful of his disclosing acts more terrible to the 
ministry than the halter was to him, he was saved by 
a stratagem, and lived to a good old age in London, 
never in want of a small matter of spending money. 


oe 
Original. 


A LEAF FROM AN UNPUBLISHED NOVEL. 





““My dear Miss Mary, as we seem at the present 
time, to have no particular subject for conversation, 
will you oblige me, by elucidating the remark, which 
you made last eve, when your opinion was requested, 
concerning the engagement of our very young friends, 
George and Ellen? If I mistake not, you said you 
dishelteved in the existence of such a passion.” 

“Mr, Smythe, you misunderstood me entirely; I 
was far from denying the existence of love, but simply 
asserted, what I believe to be true, the non-existence 
of it, in the case under consideration, as say our legal 
friends.”’ 

“ But why should you doubt it ?” 

“T’o be sure, I am not honored with the confidence 
of either of the parties, and am unable to decide, but, 
as my opinion,—I do not think love can be experienc- 
ed, until a more intimate acquaintance of each other’s 
dispositions and peculiarities is acquired ; the case in 
question, is plainly, a childish flirtation.” 

“Talk of love being experienced! why I always 
imagined it to be the spontaneous and involuntarily 
emotion of the heart. You deny then, the doctrine 
of love at first sight!” 

“Entirely wholly! ‘a pleasing countenance may 
strike the eye, but merit wins the heart.’ Intrinsic 
excellence is the only foundation of the true passion.” 

“May I hope that you will, more fully explain your- 
self! I would like to understand your opinion of the 
subject, clearly.” 

“Since you are so very desirous, 1 will endeavor 
to gratify your curiosity; but recollect, Mr. Smythe, I 
judge not from experience; ‘’tis but ideal all.’ Firsily, 
I consider, that when a lady meets with a gentleman, 
who appears pleased with her, (mark me, Mr. Smythe, 
I will only admit him to be pleased,) she should de- 
termine, (supposing her to have acquired some know- 
ledge ot his station in life, prospects, &c.) whether he 
would be acceptable to her friends and herself; if so, 
she can encourage an acquaintance with him, until 
she ascertains his traits of character, dispositions, et 
cetera; if congenial to her standard, well,—if not, she 
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should, by all .means, immediately discourage all at- 
tentions from him.” 

“ But, supposing, in the first place, she should as. 
certain that he would be unacceptable to her friends!” 

“She should avoid an acquaintance with him, if she 
wishes to please her friends, which in a great measure 
depends upon existing circumstances. But all these 
preliminaries are to be settled, without the necessity 
of words, as ’tis the duty of every lady to shun co- 
quetry, or at least, the imputation of it, by sparing 
the gentleman the pain of proposing, when she can- 
not accept.” 

“ And this is your idea of love! a fig tor all such 
prudential, business-like attachments, say I. Is this 
the sublime idea, of which your largely developed or- 
gan of ideality gives so much promise? I trust you say 
truly, that you are not experienced, and hope you may 
have occasion to altar your opinion from this cold 
soulless standard.” 

“Stop Mr. Smythe, refrain your invectives! I have 
not proceeded in my essay; to the item of love, as yet 
1 have merely mentioned those motives, which should 
precede an acquaintance ripening into love; and I 
would say, that supposing all these impressions are fa- 
vorable, an acquaintaince ensues, congentalities are 
discovered, and it ends in an attachment, pure, lasting, 
and full of soul; look at many of those, who marry, 
as they think, for love; does their after life attest the 
truth of the belief? they discover, when too late, that 
their dispositions are not fitted to enjoy themselves to- 
gether; there are deficiencies, which ’tis past their 
power to obviate, and their lives are spent unhappily, 
to say the least; for who, that has any acquaintance 
with the world, will deny, that an immense quantity 
of sorrow arises from ill-assurted marriages? Is this 
love, Mr. Smythe? will you allow the sacred passion 
to debase itself by so short an existence? "twould 
then indeed become the soulless feeling you accused 
me of advocating. And since 1 have gone thus far, 
unintentionally, I must acknowledge, I will add, that 
I consider this romantic, imaginative passion, utterly 
destructive of the reality of our feelings, and subver- 
sive of the purity of those emotions, which can only 
be attained by less jovial, and more intellectual inter- 
course; to use a trite figure, it is ‘eating our peaches be- 
fore they are ripe.’” 

“ But, if I understand your method, a person can- 
not experience the emotion of love, for another, unless 
the passion is mutual. What then shall we say of the 
vast numbers, whom disappointed love has rendered 
unhappy ?” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Smythe, I must correct ‘errors 
and mistakes’ (as saith our worthy cotemporary ;) I 
have mentioned the motives, which should actuate us 
before we allow our feelings freedom; but we do not, 
I regret to say, always do as we ought. There is 
among many of us, an almost irresistible propensity 
to encourage attentions when they feel decidedly that 
they nin decline a proposal; its probable origin is, 
the vanity of wishing to obtain the esteem of all; ’tis 
the very essence of coquetry, and would be classed 
by Phrenologists as an abuse of the organ of love of 
approbation; but those who are desirous of preserv- 
ing their own happiness, will strengthen their minds 
to overcome this propensity aslove can be attained, by 
{requent intercourse and conversation by one, inde. 
pendent of another; and this is why I would so scru- 
pulously exact the discontinuance of all intercourse, 
when any obstacle intervenes to the proper indulgence 
of the passion, as ‘love is wayward’ and the shipwreck 
of affection, to which you allude, is the alternative.” 

“ May I ask your opinion with regard to the inten- 
city Of the passion, in the different sexes? , 

“Mr.Smythe you are particularly scrutinizing this 
evening, but 1 will conclude, as you have enticed me 
to go thus far. Owing to the relative situation of both, 





REMEMBER ME, LOVE. 


there is generally a difference; but I do not believe ix 
to be owing to any difference of capacity; man,by ming- 
ling in the world suffers less poignantly by a disap. 
paeenent; not that his grief is less, but he feels that he 

as other duties to fulfiland other cares occupy his 
mind, although his fabric of happiness, may be shatter. 
ed and destroyed; but woman casts her whole soul, with 
all its tender affections, and when unrequited, her peace 
is wrecked indeed; left from worldly care, her whole 
attention is devoted to her soul’s lord, her whole soul 
is bound in his happiness; if she therefore meet with 
disappointment, though her sorrow be not at the time 
more intense, yet by continual meditation it wears 
down her faculties, bodily and mental, and she sinks 
prematurely to the grave; while man, obliged to face 
the storms of the world, is led to appreciate the un- 
eertainty and fickleness of all things earthly: his love 
is strong and manly, as it should be, but woman’s 
love has more of tenderness; yet, had she occasion 
to meet and view the world as he does, her love from 
the influence of circumstances, would probably be- 
come as his.” 


“My dear Miss Mary, your system is truly an ad- 
mirable one,and I am heartily obliged to you for your 
kindness, in enlightening me on the subject. 1 can. 
not but confess myself entirely vanquished by your 
eloquence, and a thorough convert to your opinion.” 

Since the preparation of the above, I perceive your 
| estimable friends, and interesting correspondents, Sir 
| Oracle, Mr. Fustian, and Squibb, have provided you 
| with a conversation on the same subject; on which 
| account, you will perhaps decline that which I now 
| offer, although I am confident, neither can be accus- 
ed of plagiarism. Respectfully, &c, Arrerra. 


— oS 


From the Southern Literary Messsenger. 
REMEMBER ME, LOVE. 





By the late Mrs. Ann Roy, of Mathews County, Va. 


When afar thou art roaming, love, 
In sunny climes where maidens’ eyes 
Beam bright as their own glowing skies— 
Where lofty domes and scented bowers 
Gleam with golden orange flowers : 
And many a column and fallen fane 
Tell of Italia’s buried fame : 

Oh! then remember me, love! 


When woo’d by the proud and gay, love, 
And mirthful smiles and voices sweet, 
As angel’s lutes united meet 
Thy eager ear, thy raptured glance, 
As they pass thee by in the joyous dance, 
Ah, pause and think of the a one, 
Whose bosom throbs for thee alone: 

Oh! then remember me, love! 


Fame’s glittering wreath allures thee, love; 
Ah, when thou bindest it round thy brow, 
And heartless crowds around thee bow, 
When stern ambition’s meed is won, 
Ah, think of her who urged thee on 
To climb the proudest height of fame, 
And carve thyself a deathless name : 

Oh! then remember me, love ! 


And should grief or death assail me, love, 
While thou art o’er the dark blue wave, 
And carest net to soothe or save, 

My latest sigh shall be breathed for thee, 
On my fading lips thy name shall be, 

And my dying words shall be a prayer 

To heaven that thou mayest love me there : 





Oh! then remember me, love ! 
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A MASQUERADE AT BERLIN. 


It was one of those wet disagreeable days which pre- 
cede the breaking up of winter in northern countries, that 
lentered Berlin. In order to see this capital from the 
distance, I slept at the last relay, to arrive at daylight. I 
might have saved myself that trouble, for the rain fell in 
torrents, the day was close, cloudy, and disagreeable, and 
we splashed through the half-thawed streets, to the dis- 
may of some fair maidens of that elegant captital, and the 
no small amusement of the gentlemen at the windows. 
who having begun a fourteenth pipe, were only roused 
trom their torpid state by the infernal noise of the posti- 
lion’s horn. 

Ihad been recommended to Jager’s, a restaurateur on 
the Linden, a comfortable abode for single men, where 
dinner can be had in a minute, and every luxury of life 
within reach,and within doors.—The Lord protect the 
traveller who confides his body to the care of the landlord 
of the Stadt Rome! Never was there, for a great inn, in 
a great capital, sucha vile, dirty, stinking abode, where 
jt requires more interest to get a dinner for which you 
pay roundly, than in other countries to get _a dinner for 
which you are not required to pay at all. Our windows 
at Jager’s overlooked the splendid line of trees com- 
mencing from the private palace to the Brandenburg gate: 
on the ‘\rot: of the latter, the car of victory is y ee 





ata jog frot; while in Petersburg, emblematic of the 
Russian late advances, the horses are at full gallop, and 
guided by the emperor. Itisa splendid street, (if street 
it can be called,) the Linden; the long line of the Fred- 
erick and Charlotton Strasse crossing it at right angles, 
the chateau, opera, palace, academy of arts and sciences, 
cojleges, and arsenal, rendering it perhaps the finest sight 
in the whole world: gay, caeaid. and lively, the silent 
sledge, saving the bell, rushing with uncommon rapidity 
over the snow-covered streets, the driver fantastically 
dressed, the number of officers in their neat uniforms, the 
apparent content of all classes, made our abode so 
pleasant, that I inhabited it much longer than I originally 
intended. } ; 

What is a stranger in a foreign land without a lackey 
de place ?—Nothing. Let his head be one Babylonian 
jumble of all languages, he still wants the guide to direct 
his steps: he wants the different arrangement of his 
sight-seeing days, which can only be procured from one 
who is intimately acquainted with the locale. Of course I 
had ene, and a good one he was. 

It was the carnival time—balls, routs. plays, operas, 
punch, masquerade, &c. were the nightly amusements ; 
the king and the princes not unfrequently attended the 
different places, and the former was sure to be seen at 
two, if not three theatres every night. Inthe grand opera, 
where the royal box occupied half the tier, the prince 
royal with his wife, and the present queen, with a crowd 
of starred nobles, were sometimes seen; but the king, 
that great amateur of scenic amusements, appeared in his 
military great coat. ina small side box. and only known 
to the foreigners by the attendant always stunding. Icon 
fess I like to see a king live among his people. I hate the 
secluded grandeur which throws away hundreds and 
thousands in private entertainments and nocturnal riot, 
only seen bya few, or known through a newspaper. It 
is the public manner in which the king of Prussia lives,— 
his confidence in his subjects—his attending early and 
late to public business and national improvement,—his 
anxiety for the well-being and justice of his subjects, 
which makes the eye of a Prussian sparkle with sincere 
pleasure, as he points to a stranger the sovereign and the 
tather of’ his people. 

It was nine o’clock when I entered the theatre; Spon- 
tini’s opera had given way, for the night,to the mixed 
merriment of a masquerade. The theatre was boarded 
over; a brilliant band attended; and I found myself in 
one moment after entering the house, in the midst of 
harlequins and columbines, dancing bears, Cossacks, play 
actors, monkeys, devils, and angels. I had hardly planted 
my foot on the public arena, when a harlequin endea- 
voured to make me active when his wand, and the clown 
jumped over my head. I came for amusement, intending 
to remain until eleven, and then walk quietly, cocked hat, 
domino, and all, to Jager’s and wash the cobwebs from 
my throat with some excellent malcobrunner, and then 
to dream of past delights. 
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I found myself twirling round ina waltz witha Rus- 
sian bear, and the next moment impelled along bya 
Spaniard in a gallopade. At last out of the round of riot, 
I began to view the company. Here and there police 
officers, in their uniforms were stationed. If any one 
forget what was due to the company, he was marched out 
ina moment. Here was no roaring, shooting, imperti- 
nent questions, or unhandsome remarks: every thing 
was orderly; and if you cheose to dance with a bear, 
why the bear would dance with you, and his keeper would 
join and make a third—all was good humour and liveli- 
ness. It was while gazing at the tetotum twirlers that 
my eye met the light eye of a beautifully formed flower- 
girl. ** Inshallah,” said I, for I once lived in Persia, “* this 
must be one of the houris, only the houris have black 
eyes, and, ne doubt wings. I Jooked at the light hair, 
which peeped from beneath the hat—I admired the small 
waist and delicate form—and when, by accident, no doubt 
my eye looked at her feet, I thought I saw all the beaut 
that nature could bestow, and very true I felt the remar 
of Byron, that makes one ** wish to see the whole of the 
tine form which terminates so well.” Iwas not a little 
pleased to observe that my dark eyes, sparkling, no doubt, 
with wine and animation, mixed up with a little inquisi- 
torial brilliancy, seemed to have fascinated hers: we 
looked at each other, ther away, I blushing deep scarlet, 
and distinctly seeing that my fair unknown was blushing, 
as the sailors say, up to her eyes.” 3 

I must, however, introduce my companion to my read- 
ers, before I continue my own adventure. My travelling 
companion was a young man, on the passport passing for 
twenty-five, but from some deep furrows on the cheeks, 
some wrinkles under the eyes, and an occasional hag- 
gard look, might very well have passed without suspicion 
for aman of thirty-five, who had seen his best days. He 
had travelled over a large portion of Europe; walked 
through the Palais Royal ; stopped at 154; dived down to 
the bottom of the Sala silver mine in Sweden; and lest 
his way by no means an uncommon accident with him, 
in the largest and straitest street in Moscow. He was a 
man much admired by the women for his discreet and 
steady behaviour: his was no babbler’s tongue, and the 
secret once confided was well and cautiously guarded by 
my wizened face companion. 

The flower girl was hanging on the arm of a tall man 
in domino, and on his other arm reclined another little 
nymph, who hed fixed her lovedarting look on the now 
animated glance of my companion. They measured each 
other; she then looked at her companion, then whispered, 
then observed me, and then said in a beautifully sweet 
voice, * Charlotte, ‘tis them.” Now I must here take 
leave to say. that many travellers have spoken lightly of 
the virtue and the morality of the German nation, some 
going so far as to mix all up in one immense caldron of 
hot flesh and loose habits; some telling odd stories of in- 
trigues, assignation, elopements, and other conjugal in- 
felicities, nearly as common in our Own as in any other 
country. What we wish we are always ready to believe; 
and on this occasion as we both wished for an adventure, 
we,I amsorry to say, both gave implicit credit to the 
rhodamontade anecdotes of former visiters of Berlin. 
We walked round the fairy objects of our attachment 
apparently unobserved by the man, or, if observed, never 
noticed —The waltz was now atits highest twirl, and 
whenever I met the eye of the object of my affection, I 
read distinctly in her altered looks, *“* Why don’t you 
ask me to dance?”—think I,I will. In Germany, if a 
se is dancing with a gentleman, it is by no means 
reckoned impolite, but rather the contrary, to ask the 
gentleman to allow the lady to dance one or two rounds 
with you; and it is a rule that, at the expiration of the 
said round, the lady is returned to her original partner. 
Knowing these German regulations, I advanced, and with 
the firm eye of confidence looked at the long husband or 
father, and stammered out “ Elaubinsi mir.”—In the 
mean time my companion made an approach to the object 
of his affections, and the kind and considerate father re- 
linguished his two blushing daughters, becoming like the 
balance of scales without the ample ks and in two 
minutes we were twisting round like spinning-jennies, or 
galloping like long-leggcd racers. 

As I gazed on the animated eye of my partner, and en 
circled her taper waist, thoughts, poetic thoughts, no 
donbt, entered my imagination. I was within the grasp 
of what I most solicited; it was decidedly the com- 
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A MASQUERADE AT BERLIN. 


mencement of a most romanticintrigue. I formed plans4 to what a Spanish Jady is guilty of when she shows her 


of elopement, thought of retiring to the magnificent banks 
of the Elbe, and then looked with an eye of despair on 
the dark black thick crape which fell from the nose of the 
mask, and which when fluttered by the passing air, as we 
twirled in giddy rapidity, showed a_ nicely rounded chin, 
and lips, such lips as would entice the most Attic of bees 
to settle thereon, and to gain more honey from their frag- 
rant sweetness than from half the miserable flowers in 
the creation. The music suddenly stopped, and with it 
all the tetotums stopped; there, there was the long-legged 
monster of _a father. cocked hat and all, within a foot of 
us. I felt I must relinguish the object of so much solici- 
tude, and began the usual roundabout complimentary 
nothing--the pleasure I had received—her father waiting 
—future hopes of renewed acquaintance—extravagant 
wish to see her beloved countenance—and—" Let us seek 
my sister,”’ she said. : 

My companion had evidently been in the paradise of 
hope and imagination. The two sisters commenced a 
conversation with a volubility which precluded the possi- 
bility of understanding one word, especially as they took 
good care to bein the sotto voce,as muchas to approxi- 
mate a whisper. My friend was resolved to follow it up. 
Never was there such alight airy figure; never woman 
had so delicatea form, or so sweet a voice. Both be- 
coming of the same opinion, fer 1 allowed my morality 
for once to be overruled, but resolved to make ample 
amends by a speedy reformation after this last traasgres- 
sion, | proposed to take our partners to the super-room, 
and there to try the effects of chamya gne, asa_ prelude 
to farther discoveries. O wine! glorious excellent wine! 
how often hast thou inspired me with eloquence, relieved 
me from the trammels of fancied imprisonment, given 
new life,new hope, new existence to my weatherbeaten 
frame, and to my palled imagination !—to thee, O Bac- 
chus! | am indebted for many aj social hour, many a 
lively thought, many an excellent companion, which, 
without thy influence on my uncultivated orain, would 
have been a tedious time, a homely expression, or a milk- 
and-water associate!—to thee again [ must resort, and 
hence the future gleams of happiness in this life. 

Our principal object, as my readers would suppose, 
was to remove the masks, and thus unriddle the subject. 
Here were two females, apparently of good society, to us 
perfect strangers, but with us intimately acquainted; 
they knew even our names, remarked our carriage and 
our suit, complimented us on our acquaintaince with the 
grand chamberlain, our apparent knowledge of different 
persons; even our walks in the morning, our visits to 
Charlottenburg, our ramblez round the town,--all seemed 
to them famillar; but as to ourselves, even ia collecting 
our senses and recollections, we were Certain, certain 
beyond contradiction, that we had not broken our English 
silence to one female German, or one female of any de- 
scription, since we entered Berlin—which to be sure was 
only thirty hours past—and which I here publicly ac- 
knowledge to be a most glaring piece of ungallant neg- 
lect, and which shall never again happen to me, (an oppor- 
tunity offering ;) this I swear. , 

In vain we offered the wine to forward our view—our 
views being more extensive of course was after-con- 
sideration. Each lady, on receiving the glass merely 
lifted up the smallest possible part of the above mention- 
ed veil and to be sure, for ladies, I will admit they got rid 
of the wine as expeditiously as of the late members 
of York. We were four,—two known knights, who drank 
afier and to their mistresses; and they, dear souls! 
equally enraptured with our society, disdained the maw- 
kish spiritless refusal of’ our young ladies in England to 
renew the glass; they drank,—to put it into plain intel- 
ligible English, which no blockhead could misunderstand, 
—they drank their respective shares of the contents of 
the bottle, now and then relieving the palate by some 
béonbons, and now and then tasting a little Rhine wine, 
which long custom had placed upona level with our 
water drinking. They took champaigne for pleasure, 
Rhine wine as water, and ice to cool them; supper they 
ate with a degree of girlish modesty which captivated us; 
and once, when, as if to replace some of the wandering 
curls which floated in auburn luxuriance over the shoul- 
ders, the glove of one was on the point of being removed, 
a sudden sharp intonation from the other reminded her 
of the impropriety, and the glove was hastily replaced, 
as if she fancied showing her hands an indelicacy equal 





legs. Itinstantly occurred to me that they were married 
women, and afraid of betraying the secret by the dis- 
covery of the ring. I was determined to be satisfied on 
this point, which I thought, notwithstanding the remon- 
strance was Within my power to effect. 

The dance was again atits highest, and away we went, 
every now and then, thanks to the powerful influence of 
the wine, upsetting a bear, or making a harlequin spring 
about two feet higher than usual ; and when I thought 
that favoring Bacchus had done his duty, by the wild 
brightened eye of my partner, 1 walked into a recess, 
and, taking her hand, endeavered to remove the glove.— 
We aii know, ladies like those innocent liberties, which 
are easily excused, and, in point of fact, not indelicate. I 
felt as under the direction of Ovid, whe recommends 
tearing the bracelet from the lady’s arm. and I considered 
that what the great master of Jove proposed might be 
safely practised. Every footman knows the rule by which 

e acts ; and when the elderly mother lifts her ponderous 
self into her carriage, to the great danger of the springs, 
John allows her silk dress to come in rude contact with 
the wheel; but see the difference, when the lovely 
daughter of seventeen, looking as nature’s fairest pro- 
duction—John well knows her lovely-formed limbs should 
not meet the curious eye of strangers, and carefully 
a 9 her dress against the limbs he modestly pretends 
io hide. 

I felt a ring—by Allah, I felt a ring—without doubt a 
ring! It was then certain she was another’s wife, and al] 
the danger of meeting my long friend with the cocked-hat 
came upon me like a flash of lightning ; and just at that 
moment, by way of confirming the reality, in came the 
gentleman. There was I, her hand in mine, all alone, 
eyes red with hope, taken (as the sailors say in the Straits 
of Babelmandel) “all aback, with no room to brace the 
yards round,”—meaning, | suppose, running, being tipsey, 
into a sentrybox, and not being able to find one’s way out 
again. A murmuring conversation took place, not alto- 
gether as unruffled as the ocean during the halcyon days. 
I wished myselt snug enough in the mines of Siberia, or 
under the protection (a comfortable name for confine- 
ment) of the Russian police. Words waxed higher and 
higher, when the lady, suddenly rising, took my arm, and 
went in search of her sister, the long gentleman leaving 
behind him a look much longer than his sword, and which 
seemed to say. “ It will be my fault if I do not revenge 
myself upon you, my young traveller.” By this time I 
had recovered myself, and thought as little of him as 
Barbarossa did of the pope: I looked unutterable de- 
fiance, and jeft him to return, as the Persians say, “ with 
a white face,” the best way he could. 

In spite of all anxieties, I danced with the same partner 
until three o’clock in the morning, at which hour I was 
quiteas ignorant of who she might be as I was atthe 
commenceme .t of the evening. We now resolved to re- 
tire homeward, and at the conclusion of a dance I 
ventured totell my partner that | should be happy to re- 
new the acquaintance on the morrow, and see her own 
and not her varnished face.. * But,” said I, at the con- 
clusion, “‘ my carriage is here, and is at your disposal.” 
She answered that she lived in the same direction as we 
did, and that herself and companion would accompany us, 
and tee) much obliged for the accommodation. 

Every thing assumed a heavy appearance; the musi- 
cians, poor souls! played with less spirit ; the ebullitions 
of youth were only manifested in languid kicks; the 
bear was nearly melted in one corner; and harlequin 
like the Sleeping Beauty in the woods, curled up in another. 

I called the carriage, and had already handed one of the 
ladies into the vehicle, when I heard the cursed noise of 
the long gentlem.n; he looked at the scene with perfect 
nonchalance, and even told the coachman to go home. 
In vain I would here paint the raptures of that short in- 
terview, the fondness with which we. shook hands, or 
rather held them in lover-like warmth. And here I must 
mention that I withdrew the glove, and rifled from off the 
finger of my beloved a ring; the treasure was conveyed, 
unseen by my companion, to my own hand, and I ardent- 
ly wished to gaze upon my prize. ‘The coach arrived at 
its destination ; the bell rang, and the door opened. | [ 
offered the carriage to convey my love to her residence, 
which she declined, alighting without assistance, and, en- 
tering the house, walked up stairs. I flew to the lamp on 
the staircase, and examined my prize; it was a hair ring, 
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COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


with the words “ Gleb mir eirkus,” on white silk, theron. 
j followed with great astonishment and speed to my own 
room, and, on_entering, saw | was attended by the long 
gentleman. ‘The scene was fast drawing towards a close. 
J asked with violence what he meant by the intrusion; 
when, unmasking,I discovered my own valet-de-place. 
who wished to know at what hour | wanted the carriage 
the next day—and the ladies, eternal curses on all mas- 
querades! were the two house-maids belonged to the es- 
tablishment of Mynheer Jager, the hof restaurateur on 
the Linden! 
—_— oo 


From the Edinburgh Evening Post. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


There lived ina country not a thousand miles from 
Edinburgh, a decent farmer, who, by patient industry 
and frugality, and without being avaricious, made 
himself in easy circumstances. He enjoyed life with- 
out being profuse; for he tempered his enjoyment with 
moderation. At the age of sixty, he still retained the 
bloom of health on his cheek. He lived till that age 
a batchelor; but his household affairs were regulated 
by a young woman, whose attentive zeal for her mas- 
ter’s interest made it easy for him to enjoy his home 
without a wife. She was only in the character ot his 
humble servant, yet she was virtuous and prudent.— 
Betty allotted the tasks to the servants of the house; 
performed the labour within doors during the harvest 
when all the others were engaged; she saw every 
thing kept in order, and regulated all with strict re- 
gard to economy and cleanliness. She had the singu- 
lar good fortune to be at once beloved by her fellow 
servants, as well as respected by her master. Her 
master even consulied her in matters where he knew 
she could give advice, and found it often his interest 
todo so. But her modesty was such that she never 
tendered her advise gratuitously. Prudence regulated 
all her actions, and she kept the most respectful dis- 
tance from her master. She paid all attention to his 
wishes and wants, nor could a wife or daughter be 
more attentive. Whenhe happened to be from home, 
it was her province to wait upon him when he return- 
ed, provide his refreshment, and administer to all his 
wants. ‘I‘hen she told him the occurrences of the 
day, and the work done. It did not escape her mas- 
ter’s observation, however, that, though, she was anxi- 
ous to relate the truth, she still strove to extenuate and 
hide the faults of those who had committed misde- 
meanors. Her whole conduct was such that, for the 
period of fifteen years, the breath of slander dared not 
to hazard a whisper against her. 

It happened, however, that a cer ain maiden lady in 
the neighbourhood had cast an eye upon the farmer. 
She was the niece of a batchelor minister, and lived 
at the manse in character of house-keeper. But with 
all oportunity to become a competitor with Betty she 
could never gain her character. ‘Those people who 
want personal attractions, take strange means of pay- 
ing court, and endeavour to open the way for them- 
selves. What they cannot effect by treaty, they endea- 
vour to do by sapping. Scandal is their magazine, by 
which they attempt to clear their way from all ob- 
structions. ‘This maiden lady made some sinister re- 
marks, in such a way and such a place as were sure 
to reach the farmer’s ear. The farmer was nearly as 
much interested for the character of his servant as he 
was for his own, and so soon as he discovered the au- 
thoress, made her a suitable return. But he made am- 
ple amends to Betty for the injury she had suffered, 
and, at the same time rewarded her for her services, 
by marrying her. At this event, the lady, whose in- 
tentions had been well understood, and who had 
thought of aggrandizing herself at the expense and ruin 
ot poor Betty, found that she had contributed the very 
means to advance her to the realization of a fortune 
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she had never hoped for. May all intermeddlers of 
the same cast have the same punishment; they are 
pests to society. ; 

Betty’s success had created some speculation in the 
the country. Though every one agreed that Betty deser- 
ved her fortune, it was wondered how such a modest, 
unassuming girl, had softened the heart of the batchelor 
who, it was thought, was rather flinty in regard to the 
fair sex. Betty had an acquaintance who was situated 
nearly in the same circumstances as herself, in being 
at the head of a batchelor farmer’s house, but it would 
appear she had formed a design of conquering her 
master, If Betty used artifice howeree: it was with- 
out design. But her neighbour could not, it appears, 
believe she had brought the matter to a bearing with- 
out some stratagem ; and she wished Betty to tell her 
how she had gone about “courting the old man.” ‘There 
was withal so much native simplicity about Betty, and 
the manner of her narrating her own courtship and 
marriage is so like herself, that it would loose its 
naivette unless it was to!d in her own homely Scotch 
dialect. Betty, unto all, had a lisp in her speech— 
that is, a defect in speech, by which the s is always 
pronounced as th, which added a still deeper shade of 
simplicity to her manner; but it would be trifling to 
suit the authography to that common defect. ‘The 
reader can easily suppose that he hears Betty lisping, 
while she is relating her story to her young attentive 
friend:— 

“ Well Betty,” says her acquaintance, “ come gi’e 
me a sketch, an’ tell a’ about it, for I may hae a 
chance mysel’. Wedinna ken what’s afore us. We’re 
no the waur o’ haein’ somebody to tell us the road 
when we dinna ken a’ the cruiks and thraws in’t.”-- 

“Deed,” says Betty, “there was little about it ava. 
Our maister was away at the fair ae day selling the 
lambs, an’ it was gey late afore he cam’ hame. Our 
maister very seldom stays late, for he’s a douce 
man as canbe. Well, ye see, he was mair hearty 
than I had seen him for a lang time, but I opine he 
had a gude market tor his lamb, and there’s room for 
excuse whan ane drives a gude bargain. Indeed, to tell 
the truth he had rather better than a wee drap in hise’e. 
It was my usual! practice to sit up till he came hame, 
when he was awa. When he cam’ in and gaed up 
stairs, he fand his sipper redy for him. ‘Betty,’ says 
he, very saftlike—‘Sir,’ says I, ‘ Betty,’ says he, ‘what 
has been gaun on the day—a’s right I hope?’ ‘On ay, 
sir says I,—‘Verra weel, verra well,” says hein his own 
canny way. He gae me a slap on the shouiher, and 
said I was a gude lasse. When I had telt him a’ that 
had been dune throu’ the day, just as I aye did, he gae 
me anither slap on the shouther, and said he was a 
fortunate man to hae sic a careful person about the 
house. I never had heard him sae so muckle to my 
face afore, thou’ he often said maurahint my back. I 
realiy thocht he was fey. Our maister, when he had 
got his sipper finished, began to be verra okeways, 
and said I was baith a maid and bonnie lasse. I ken 
that folks arna themselves when in drink, and the» 
say rather mair than they wad do if they were sober. 
Sae I cam away doon into the kitchen. Na, my mais- 
ter never offers to kiss me, he was owre modest a man 
tor to do that. 

“Twa or three days after that, our maister cam’ in. 
to the kitchen—‘Betty,’ says he,—‘Sir,’ says 1,—‘*Bet- 
ty says he, ‘come up stairs, I want to speak t’ye’ says 
he. ‘ Verra weel, sir,’ say I. Sae I went up stairs 
after him, thinking a’ the road that he was gaun to tell 
me something about feeding o’ the swine, or killing 
the heeler, or something like that. But when he telt 
me to sit doon, I saw there was something serious 
for he never bade me to sit doon afore but once, an 
that was when he was gaun to Glasgow fair. 

“Betty,’ says he, ‘ye hae been lang a servant tome,’ 
says he, ‘anda gude and honest servant. Since ye’re 
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sae gude a servant, | often think ye’ll make a better 
wife. Hae ye ony objection to be a wife?’ ‘I dinna 
ken, Sir,” says I. ‘A body canna just say how they 
like a bargain till they see the article.’ ‘Weel, Betty,’ 
says he, ye’re verra right there again. [f hae had ye 
for a servant these fifteen years,and I never knew 
that IT could find fault wi’ ye for ony thing. Ye’re 
carefu’ honest, and attentif, an’ ——.’ ‘O Sir,’ says I, 
* ye always paid me for’t, and it was only my duty.’— 
‘Weel, weel,’ says he, ‘Betty, that’s true, but then I 
mean to make amends v’ye for the evil speculation 
that Tibby Longtongue raised about you an’ me, and 
forby the world takin’ the same liberty; sae, to stop a’ 
their mouths, you an’ [ shall be married.’ ‘ Verra 
weel, Sir,’ says I, for what could I say. 

“Our maister looks into the kitchen anither day an’ 
says, ‘Betty,’ says he—‘Sir,’ says 1—‘Betty,’ says he 
‘I am gaun to gi’e in our names to be cried this, and 
next Sabbath.’ ‘Verra weel Sir,’ says I. 

“About eight days after this, our maister says to 
me, ‘ Betty,’ says hc—*‘ Sir,’ says I—‘ I think, says he, 
‘we will ha’e the marriage put owre neist Friday, if ye 
na’e objection.’ ‘ Verra weel Sir,’ says I. ‘ An ye’ll 
take’ the gray yad, an’ gang to the town on Monday, 
an’ get you bits o’ wedding braws. 1 ha’e spoken to 
Mr. Cheap the draper, an’ ye can tak’ aff ony thing 
ye want, and please yoursel’, for I canna get awa’ that 
day.’ ‘Verra weel, gir? says I. 

“Sae I gaed awa’ to the toun on Monday, an’ bought 
some wee bits o’ things’ but 1 had plenty o’ claes, an’ 
I cou’d na think o’ being ’stavagant. I took them to 
the mantry-maker, to get made, and they were sent 
hame on Thursday. 

“On Thursday night our maister says to me, ‘Betty,’ 
says he—‘Sir, says I—“To-morrow is our wedding 
day,’ says he, ‘an’ ye maun see that a’ things are pre. 
pared for the denner,’ says he, ‘an’ see every thin 
dune yoursel’ says he, ‘tor I expect some company, an 
I wed like to see every thing neat an’ tidy in your 
own way,’ says he—Verra weel, Sir,’ says I. 

“I had never taken a serious thought about the mat- 
ter till now, and I began to consider that I must exert 
mysel’ to please my maister and the company. Saef 
got every thing in readiness, an’ got every thing clean; 
1 couldna think ought was dune right except my ain 
hand was in’t. 

“On Friday morning our maiser says to me, ‘Betty,’ 
says he—‘ Sir,’ says Lot go away an’ get yoursel’ 
dressed,’ says he, ‘tor the company will soon be here, 
an’ ye maun be decent. An’ ye maun stay in the room 
up stairs,’ says he, ‘till ye’re sent for,’ sayshe. ‘Verra 
weel, Sir” says I. But there was sic a great deal to 
do, an’ sae mony gran’ dishes to prepare for the din- 
ner to tae company, that I could not get awa,’ and the 
hall folk werecome afore I got mysel’ dressed. 

“Our maister cam’ doun stairs and telt me to go up 
that instant and dress mysel’, tor the minister was just 
comin’ douin the loan. Sae I was obliged to leave 
every thing to the rest o’ the servant, an’ gang up 
stairs, an’ put on my claes. 

When I was wanted, Mr. Brown, 0’ the Haaslybrae 
cam’ and took me into the room among a’ the gran’ 
folk, and the minister. 1 was maist like to fent, for 
I never saw sae mony gran’ folk thegither a’ my born 
days afore, an’ I didna kno’ whar to look. At last 
our maister took me by the han’, an’ 1 was greatly 
relieved. ‘T'he minister said a great deal to us, but 
canna mind it a’ and then he said a prayer. Af- 
ter this, I thought I should ha’e been worried to 
death wi’ folk kissing me,—mony a yin shook hands 
wi’ me I had never seen afore an’ wished me much 

oy. 

“ After the ceremony was o’er I slipped awa’ doun 
into the kitchen again among the rest o’ the servants 
to see if the dinner was a’ right. But in a wee time 


























our maister cam’ into the kitchen, an’ says, ‘ Betty,’ | 


TRAVELLING, 300 YEARS HENCE! 


says he—‘Sir,’ says I-‘Betty’ says he, ‘ ye must con- 
sider that ye’er no longer my servant but my wife,’ 
says he, ‘and therefore ye must come up stairs o’ the 
company,’ says he. ‘ Yerra weel, Sir, says I. Sae 
what could I do but gang up stairs to the rest o’ the 
company, an’ sit doun amang them. I sat there ina 
corner as wee! out o’ sight as I could, for they were a 
speaking to me or looking at me, an’ I dinna ken 
how to behave amang sic braw company, or how to 
answer them. I sat there till twas gey late, an’ our 
miister made me drink the company’s healths, and 
they gaed a’ awa an’ didna wait on the bedding, or 
ony thing like that, ye ken. 

“When the company were a’ gaed awa’ I went 
doun to the kitchen, and after I had put a candle into 
my maister’s bed-room, 1 took another an’ went awa’ 
up to may ain wee room in the garret. Just when [ 
was casting aff my shune, I hears our maister first 
gang into his ain room, and then come straight awa’ 
towards mine. [ think I can hear him yet, for it was 
sic an extraordinary thing an’ I never saw him there 
afore, an’ every stamp o’ his feet gaed thump thump to 
my very heart. He stood at the cheek o’ the door, 
and said, very saftly, ‘ Betty,’ says he—*‘ Sir,’ says I— 
‘But what brought ye here, Sir?’ says I—‘Naething,' 
says he—‘ Verra weel, naething be it, Sir,’ says L— 
‘But,’ says he, ‘remember that ye’re no longer my ser- 
vant, but my wife,’ sayshe. ‘Verra weel, Sir,’ says I. 
‘I weel remember that.’ ‘An’ ye must cam’ doun stairs 
an’ sleep in my room,’ says he. ‘Verra weel Sir,’ saye 
1, for what could ldo? J had always obeyed my 
maister afore and it was nae time to disobey him now. 
‘Sae, Jean, that was a’ that was about my courtship 
an’ marriage.’ ” 





~ sfpe 
TRAVELLING, 300 YEARS HENCE? 

A vignette in Bell’s Lite in London, represents a ca- 
ricature of what may be supposed to be the mode of 
travelling some 300 years hence. An eria! steamboat 
on her way to the South Seas, the Sun, &c. The fol- 
lowing are some of the verses subjoined. 


What wonders may be brought to light 
By lads with love of science goaded! 
Ships may be then dispens’d with quite, 
And gas and steam be both exploded. 
Fast coaches then no more may run, 
And Royal Yachts have no attraction 
While parties travel to the sun, 
With perfect ease and satisfaction. 


Railways may then be laid aside— 
Though strange it now may seem to usj 

Travellers aloft unscath’d may glide 
In an AZrial Omnibus. 

What polish’d jarveys then will ply! 
All men of science rare by Jove! 

“Master, perhaps you’d like a FLY, 
From Cripplegate to Sidney Cove. 

‘Mine is the ‘Eagle,’ safety wan, 
And I'll be off when you gets in it; 

And we'll arrive, as 1’m a man, 
At nine exactly to a minute. 


“Rare travelling, either head or stern; 
No stoppages, as I’m a sinner; 

And, if you choose, you can return, 
Either to breakiast or to dinner. 

“I’m sure you'll say, that’s quick despatch, 
I knows the course, for I have ran it ; 

And yonder wehicle I'll catch 
Before it passes that there planet. 

“Come, Jack, is your machinery right? 
Shove the boat off, and let’s go free, man ; 

Come, passengers, and take a flight, 
Either to Sidney or Wan Dieman.” 
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OLD MAIDS. 


OLD MAIDS. 


* Old Maids, their Varieties and Condition,” is the 
title of a work recently published in London. The 
book, judging from the specimens we have seen of it, 
is admirably written, and does ample justice to a por- 
tion of society too long inhumanly satirised and 
laughed at. 

“The author classifies his work as follows:— 
Genus 1. Voluntarily Old Maids, or ladies whose 
extreme delicacy, or caution, or coldness, have deter- 
mined them to live a life of celibacy; every opportu- 
nity having been affurded them for marriage. Genus 
2. Involuntary Old Maids, or ladies possessing every 
requisi‘e for the connubial state, and who have been 
anxiously striving to attain it, but notwithstanding, 
still remain in single blessedness. Genus 3, Old 
Maids by Accident, or ladies eminently qualified for 
matrimonial duties, and who have been repeatedly 
engaged, but by some accident still remain old maids. 
Genus. 4. Jnexplicable Old Maids, or ladies who 
remain in a state of virginity, but for which no earth- 
] — can be assigned. Genus 5, Jaterary Old 
Maids. 


We copy the following affecting extract from the 
chapter of “ AccipenraL O_p Marps.” It will be read 
with interest by every one. 


“ My sweet Mary,—Your note of this morning 
tells me that Herbert St. Aulaire, has of late been par- 
ticular in his attentions to you, and you frankly con- 
fess that these attentions have been very gratetul. I 
should think ill of your head and heart, were it other- 
wise, for Herbert is perfect in ‘all good grace, to grace 
a gentleman.’ And you are aware how fastidious I 
am in bestowing that tile. You say, my sweet girl, 
that you are motherless, that you are indebted to me 
for many kindnesses, and that I am intimately ac- 
quainted with St. Aulaire ; and you conclude by ask. 
ing whether it would be prudent to bestow your affec- 
tion on him, 

“Alas! my love—it is a trying question—and 
though I would not dim your bright prospects, nor 
cloud the happiness of your young heart, for one mo. 
ment, I should ill deserve your confidence, did I hesi- 
tate to speak the truth. 


“St. Aulaire is, I firmly believe, worthy of all the 
love a woman can bestow. Were I circumstanced 
as you are, without any knowledge of the misery that 
might resu!t from it, I should love him with an tmpas- 
sioned fondness, bordering upon idolatry—tor he has 
that about him, which cannot fail to engage the affec- 
tions of any woman of sensibility. But love, my dear 
girl, is a perilous adventure—and to love as you would 
love St. Aulaire, is a giddy precipice, from which you 
might be thrown by a thousand accidents, which would 
make your future life, one long night of exquisite 
misery. 

“ He would engross your whole being-~body and 
soul--heart and mind—~he would become your world 
—your paradise, in which all your hopes and happi- 
ness would be centred; and think, my sweet girl, how 
frail and uncertain is its tenure+-and thing! oh think ! 
how unutterably wretched you would be,when you 
saw it crumbling beneath your feet. Existence would 
be a blank, asterile waste, and you would droop like a 
crushed lily, and pine in your loneliness ; wasting your 
sighs upon the desert air, and dimming your eyes with 
tears of regret. 


“Think not, my dear Mary, that I am painting dis- 
tant impossibilities, or that I would cruelly check 
the warm current of your feelings, by melancholy 
torebodings. Alas~-no! I have known the delight ofa 
first and undying love ; and I have also experienced the 
miseries against which I would guard you. These I 
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will briefly relate to you, and may my example be your 
warning. 

“ Did [ regard you with less tenderness, 1 should not 
thus voluntarily make a confession, which will wring 
my heart. It is a retrospection I dare seldom indulge 
in, and is fraught with so much wo andso much luxu. 
ry of grief, that I shall not venture to indulge your cu- 
riosity and compassion beyond detailing the chief point 
of my misfortune. 

“I was, as you are, motherless; nay more, I might 
be said to be fatherless, for my surviving parent was 
so immersed in business, that he rarely bestowed a 
thought on his only child. I was young, beautiful, 
and artless, when Henry Bolton was first known to 
me. He was then to measSt. Aulaire is now to you; 
a peer among his fellows; but it seems to my fond 
memory, that highly as Herbert is endowed with bodi- 
ly and mental excellencies~-* my beautiful, my brave,’ 
was infinitely his superior. 1 had none to guide, 
none to warn me] lived almost alone in my father’s 
magnificent country house; and here Henry first 
told me of his love. Oh, Mary, I knew not myself 
—I knew not the passionate impulses of my heart— 
I knew not the intense fire that was hidden in my 
bosom. 

“ But his love, like the enchanted wand, opened my 
eyes ; and ina few months I loved him with a depth, 
a tenderness and devotion that swallowed up all 
my faculties ; nor was his fondness less than mine. 
We were together almost constantly. Hour after 
hour L have leant upon his breast, listening to his mur- 
ag vows; and have felt that to be thus was perfect 

iss. 

“T had no thought but of him; 1 lived only in his 
presence; to see him was rapture; to be folded in his 
arms safety and content. I was his body and soul; 
but Henry was too pure and too noble to triumph over 
my utter abandonment of self; no word ever escaped 
his lips, but which I could repeat to you without rais- 
ing a blush upon your cheek ; and no child ever repos- 
ed with more conscious security on the bosom of its 
mother, than I did upon that of Henry. His honour 
was my safety ; for in his presence [ forgot every thing 
but my love--1 was even terrified at the vehemence 
of my own passion, and have hidden my burning face 
hag him, least my irrepressible emotions might betray 

um, 

“The day was fixed for our marriage. 1 longed, oh 
Mary, for that day, when I should dare to give way to 
all my tumultous tenderness. 

“‘ Day after day he was at my side, and alone, for I 
had no sisters, and my companions were shunned.— 
Scarcely had I risen from my happy, but agitated 
slumbers, when the sound of his horse’s feet rung 
through my frame as if an angel’s voice had summon- 
ed me ; and night after night the same sound echoed 
in my ears, as if it had been the voice of desolation. 
A hundred times have I patted ihe neck of the beau- 
tiful charger that bore him to my arms, and which 
had carried him safely through a thousand dangers. 
Yet this animal which I had caressed and fed with 
my own hands, which L had plavifully called mine, 
was the cause of the catastrophe which deprived me of 
my beloved Henry. 

“ Four days before the one Iso ardently longed for, 
Henry had remained later than usual: we had been 
planning various little schemes of home felicity and 
time unheeded and flown rapidly. The night was, 
however, fine, and the path familiar to both horse and 
rider ; our parting embrace was indulged in again and 
again, till he foreed himself from my arms, even before 
Lhad bidden him farewell. 

“ The hasty tramp of his horse soon died away and 
I was left to my own musing. ‘They were happy, my 
dear Mary, most happy—for my bridal morn was fast 
approaching. The next day came and I sat on my ac- 
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_customed seat, commanding a long line of the road 


along which Henry always came; the hour of his 
coming past by, noon, and night came on, and still 
found me chained to the same spot. Oh, Mary! the 
fond expectation, the weary ape he the heart-sicken- 
ing thoughts, that chased each other through my fe- 
vered mind, on that day! But he came not. 

“The night was passed in torturing anxiety, the 
tramp of his horse was heard in every whisper ot the 
wind, his voice in every murmur of the neighbouring 
beech-tree. My disturbed fancy led me, time atter 
time, to my casement; but all was quiet and serene 
abroad, and the silvery moonlight was resting placid- 
ly upon the garden. 

“ Morning came, at length, and in uncontrollable 
impatience I hurried along the path, expecting ever 
moment to see him winging his way to meet me. Stil 
he came not. My father was trom home, and I des- 
patched our groom to Henry’s residence with a note, 
written in an unsteady “sine requesting him to come 
immediately, or I should die. 

“The man returned, and with an air of dejection, 
gave me a note, addressed to my father--and not in 
Henry’s writing. I trembled so violently that I had 
not power to ask the servant a single question; and, 
unable to endure the suspense of sending for my 
father, with great difficulty, and with a choking sensa- 
tion, I opened the fatal noteand learned that Henry 
was dead! 

“T rushed from the house and fled like a maniac to 
his residence. ‘This was several miles from my own 
home, and how or when I reached it I never knew. 
Reach it, however, E did, and screaming wildly for 
Henry, was only restrained by force from seeing his 
mangled body. 

“Of all this I have no recollection, for it pleased 
Him ‘ who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb,’ to de- 
prive me of reason; and fur many months I was ina 
atate of helpless unconsciousness. ‘Time after time my 
malady returned ; for no sooner did memory dawn 
upon me, than the horrible thought that Henry was 
no more, drove me inte convulsions, which threatened 
my existence. 

“* Slowly—very slowly I regained composure, and 
the chastening hand of time wore away the ez. 
ireme agony of my sorrow. His memory is shrined 
in my heart, and no second love has ever polluted its 
purity. 

“ The lamentable “accident” which deprived me of 
reason, had occurred, probably, in twenty minutes alter 
Henry bad parted from me, warm with life, and full of 
affection. ‘The lateness of the hour had induced him 
to leave the common track, and pursue a by-road 
through his own property, where his horse must have 
stumbled and thrown its rider, as it was found near its 
master severely lamed. Many hours elapsed before he 
was discovered, as it was naturally supposed that he had 
remained all night, and thus, while 1 was deploring his 
absence, and was haunted by unjust surmises, he was 
lying dead in his young manhood, exposed to the winds 
of heaven. 


“ Ah! my sweet Mary, thus was I robbed of him on 
whom I had lavished the whole sum of my earthly af- 
fections, and was plunged into cureless sorrow. Had I 
loved less intensely, or loved one less worthy, the 
shock, dreadful as if must have been, would have fallen 
with lighter power. 

“It was a catastrophe of which I had never dreamt 
~and often and often have murmured to myself: 


‘Oh had I thought thou could’st have died, 
I might not weep for thee, 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou could’st mortal be; 
It never through my mind had passed, 
he time would e’er be o’er, 





That I on thee should look my last, 
And thou should’st smile no more.’ 


“I tremble for you, my sweet girl; St. Aulaire is 4 
man to win your utmost devotion, and you have a 
heart that would pour out itself unreservedly upon 
him. ‘Think, should misfortune attend him, should he 
prove faithless, for man is a weak and vacillating 
creature, should premature death snafch him from 
you—think, my young friend of tne agonies I have 
suffered—of the grave of my hopes~-of my long 
mourning. Let your love be less engrossing, have 
some one anchor if possible, that might save you from 
destruction ; forbear to throw all that is dear to you, 
on one perishable object. Rather, oh rather preserve 
your maiden meditations free from the breath of pas- 
sion+~and become an old maid~-than submit the very 
soul of your existence to accident. Come to me, 
Mary, and let me hear from your own lips your de- 
cisions I would guard you trom misery, if possible, 
but if you love St. Aulaire as 1 loved Henry Bolton, 
my prayers will not be wanting for your felicity. I 
remain your sincere friend, Eminy DP 


a en 
SUN RISING, 





Rise, vivifying light of day, 
Tn all thy splendour, rise ! 
And, with refulgent beams, array 
The azure vaulted skies. 
Draw the dark curtains of the night, 
Which shroud the world in gloom, 
Disperse the sombre shades with light, 
That makesall rature bloom. 
When first thy orient beams are spread, 
O’er nature’s smiling face, 
How sweet appears the flowery mead, 
Which glitt’ring dew-drops grace. 
The ripling lake in beauty glows, 
Ting’d with the op’ning dawn, 
As o'er its placid bosom flows, 
The fragrant breath of morn ; 
Chasing the silvery mists aside, 
In curling volumes roll’d, 
Or gilding the meand’ring tide; 
W ith hues of burnish’d geld. 
The tuneful lark forsakes her nest, 
High mounting as she sings, 
Shakes the bright dew drops from her breas?, 
And plumes her joyous wings. 
Now, o’er the blue expanse, above, 

he twittering swallow flies, 
Wakes the sweet inmates of the grove, 
To hail the morning skies. 
Secure on high the feather’d throng, 
In blissful union meet, 
W arbling their soft melodious songs, 
Thy first approach to greet. 
O’er the fresh glade at early hour, 
The flocks rejoicing play, 
Feel the sweet influence of thy power, 
And hail the opening day. 

rom every hill, from every vale, 
The grateful peans rise, 
While borne upon the panting gate, 
The distant murmur sighs. 
Ff then all nature in its course, 
‘Thy generous bounty sings, 
Let man, adoring, bless the Source, 
From whence thy glory springs. 
That feeling to his kittd impart, 
Of joy for blessings given, 
The incense of a grateful heart. 
Whose fragrance reaches Heaven, 


Cyntuta A. 8S, 
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LIFE IN JAMAICA. 


LIFE IN JAMAICA. 


From “ a twelve months’ residence in the West Indies, 
by R. R. Madden, M. D.” 

I would ver the Sambo cook of Mr. Cockburn, or 
the chief de cuisine of his Excellency the Governor, 
against a synod of French cooks, for serving up a din- 
ner of turtle and calipever, moustain mullets, ring- 
tailed pigeons, black crabs, and wild guinea-fowl. 

The black servants who wait at table in such houses 
as I have been alluding to, are a very different sort of 
attendants from those in such establishments as Miss 
Hannah Lewis, Miss Winter, and the innumerable 
brown misses who board, lodge, and “ bleed,” usque 
ad deliquium, his Majesty’s unfortunate white subjects 
in Jamaica. On the contrary, I think there are not 
better waiters, or more competent butlers in the world 
than black ones; and there is the great merit in their 
services that whatever they do, they do with alacrity. 
The people of Jamaica are a great hand-shakiny peo- 
ple. When you arrive where you are to dine the cere- 
mony begins. There are probably twenty guests, each 
of whom has ten fingers, with the exception of an ho- 
norable member of council, who has only five ; so that 
tora one-handed shake alone, a man has to squeeze 
and be squeezed by one hundred fingers at the onset. 
Then he has to drink a glass of Madeira, or, if he 
prefers it, of Menzie’s and Morrison's incomparable 
bitters, before the announcement of dinner. 

The lady of the house is led to the dinner table by 
some nabob of a planting attorney—a comfortable, 
well-conditioned, good humored looking man; for 
your planting attorney is generally a fat, sleek, well 
ted, demure featured gentleman; with a good deal 
ot what the Irish call cuteness about the mouth, 
lurking especially about its angles, but not sufficient 
to predominate over a hila.ious express:on of the eye, 
in which fun and frankness of disposition are mingled 
with shrewdness. In every thing but the affairs of the 
toilette there is an absence of restraint in West India 
Society, without any deviation from the established 
rules of good breeding, which is very favorable to con- 
vivial intercourse, which receives a fillip, moreover, 
from the exhalations of the best turtle soup in the 
world, and the diffusible stimuli of Champaigne and 
Madeira. From the disappearance of the first course, 
there is a running fire of Champaigne musquetry kept 
up close to the ears of the guests, which has a very 
pleasing effect, and an agreeable influence on the lin- 
gual organs of the party, both male and female. 

I beg you not to suppose that the ladies of this coun- 
try are less abstemious than those of any other ; on 
the contrary, the Creole ladies live more sparingly than 
the women of any European country; but at dinner 
parties, few and far between, they enjoy their glass of 
Champaigne at dinner, quite as much as our ladies do 
at home, after a breakfast in the Horticultural Society. 
Next to Champaigne, London bottled porter isin gen- 
eral favor at dinner parties. It must be admitted, that 
the ladies in the West Indies do malt with cheese; 
but it may mitigate their offence in the eyes of Mr. 
Brummel’s discipline to be informed, that the most 
grateful beveragein a hot climate is bottled porter, and 
that health, beauty and refinement, suffer no dis- 

aragement from its moderate potation. Dandies in 

england, and Doctors in Jamaica, my differfrom me, 
but, with all due deference to both, I advocate the in- 
nocenee of malt, and deprecate the mischief of alco- 
hol, in whatever vinous form it is presented to us, ata 
dinner table in the West Indies. For the first six 
months I was here, I tried the experiment of giving 
up wine in toto fur three months of that time; I like- 
wise gave up spirits, finding, like Dr. Johnson, that it 
was easier to practise abstinence than temperance ; 
and, during this period, I enjoyed better health than 1 
had done for years. I cannot say, like the illustrious 
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man I have just quoted, that I felt it a great deduction 
from the pleasures of life to give up wine; on the con- 
trary, I never derived so much advantage to health 
from so small a sacrifice of pleasure. But within the 
last month, I have suffered myself to be persuaded that 
my system was a mistaken one, and that weak bran- 
dy and water and a glass or two of Madeira, are requi- 
site for a man’s support in this climate; but the deuce 
of it is, that the weak brandy and water insensibly be- 
comes strong, and that too by degrees, in this country, 
that are neither discernible in the hue nor perceptible 
in the flavor; and the one or two glasses of Madeira, 
moreover, somehow or another, merge into four or 
five, and even on festive occasions increase to an in- 
definite number. I understood Mr. Bruce has it in 
contemplation to establish temperance societies in the 
colonies. Unpopular as their introducticn is in most 
countries, under his auspices I have no doubt but that 
they might be successful. 

So long as the presence of the ladies keeps away the 
demon of polities from the social board, nothing can 
be more agreeable than a Jamaica dinner party ; but 
when they retire, or at a dinner of gentlemen only, the 
interregnum between the desert and coffee is too often 
filled up with political discussions, which, in good so- 
ciety, though generally carried on with good-humored 
earnestness, very often lead to an indulgence in a pro- 
pensity which is stronger in the West Indies than else- 
where, that of speechifying after dinner. The quanti- 
ty of colonial patriotism that is expended on these oc- 
casions, is so great, that nothing but an inexhaustible 
fund of politics could save a convivial orator, after half 
a dozen dinners, from bankruptcy in verbiage. Ata 
large party some time ago, a gentleman who sat op- 
posite, made three unsuccessful attempts to deliver a 
speech. Each time he rose, a transitory cloud obscur- 
ed his memory. At the last unlucky attempt, after a 
solemn pause of some minutes, (which was duly 
coughed and clapped by the company,) with his finger 
on his lip like the statue of Harpocrates, invoking si- 
lence, the parturient orator, one of the best humored 
of men, waved his hand over his forehead, and looked 
unutterable things. His confusion, however, even- 
tually disappeared before the comicality of his situa- 
tion. He burst out a laughing. “Gentlemen,” said 
he, “ there is no use to cry ‘hear! hear!’ I had some- 
thing very important to say, but upon my life, I cannot 
remember what it was.” 

There was too much fun elicited for any more poli- 
tics that evening. Whether a failure of memory, or 
well-timed ruse, gave the turn to the evening's recrea- 
tion, admits of some doubt. 

But such agreeable terminations of political discus- 
sins after dinners are not always the result. Many a 
duel has been fought in Jamaica by persons who sat 
the night before their meetizg at the same table. ‘There 
is a gentleman now living in Kingston who has fought 
his ten or twelve men. There are members of As- 
sembly who have been on the ground half a dozen 
times. ‘‘here are lawyers who have had two challen- 
ges out at a time; there are doctors who have killed 
one another about a medical theory ; and the fate, and 
I may add, the folly, of Messrs. Williams and Bennet, 
who perished in 1750, because they differed in opinion 
on the subject of the nature of yellow fever, has not 
deterred persons of the same profession from signify - 
ing to their brethren who differed with them on sub- 
jects of medical controversy, that they were ready to 
give a meeting whenever they were called on. The 
people of Jamaica, however, are beginning to view 
these demonstrations of courage in their proper light, 
and, consequently, duelling is every day becoming less 
frequent. 

From dinners, politics, pugnacity, “ battle, murder, 
and sudden death,” allow me to lead you to a ball 
room, where there is no kilkiug, except with bright 
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eyes, n° measuring of paces except on the ball room 
floor. Here, as every where else, where the influence 
of woman prevails over the intercourse of human 
beings of a civilized community, malice, hatred, and 
all uncharitableness, tor the time being, seem to be 
forgotten, and general gaiety and universal good hu- 
mor take possession of the company. The ball rooms 
here, however crowded they may be, are seldom op- 
pressively hot. The windows are all thrown open ; 
and the land breeze which sets in at night keeps the 
temperature as cool as that of any European ball 
room. Whether the ladies are as finished votaries of 
‘Terpsichore, or as accomplished proficients in all the 
Eleusinian mysteries of the toilet, I am unable to say, 
for these mattersare beyond my ken; but I know that 
no women dance with equal spirit in any other part of 
the world, and no women are more attractive, buth in 
manners and appearance, than the Creole ladies of 
Jamaica. There is a small gentleman of most mer- 
curial heels, and feathery conformation, who presides 
over the hopping department of this community, and 
whose talents for croissees and pirouettes is only in- 
ferior to his skill in jumping over the most exalted 
benches. With a single somerset he has the power of 
throwing himself over the broadest official table. The 
great difficulty in performing this feat, is to avoid 
breaking one’s neck, which is sometimes in jeopardy 
on similar oceasions. For the first three months after 
our arrival, there was a round of parties here, at the 
Governor’s, the General’s, and at private houses. In- 
deed, there was hardly a week that either the hospi- 
table doors of Mulgrave or Colonel Smelt were not 
thrown open to the good folks of Spanish Town and 
Kingston. 

The society of Jamaica is deeply indebted to the 
Earl of Mulgrave and his amiable Countess, for a gra- 
dual but decided amelioration in its tone and condition. 
The strong influence of exalted excellence, like that 
of Lady Mulgrave, and the example of her affability, 
her graceful manners, and dignified simplicity of char- 
acter, could not have any other than a favorable effect 
on a state of society that had not yet reached its 
meridian. 
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MY NEXT HUSBAND. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE. 





Lady Grace Gayton was—I should say zs, but that would 
be adopting the style unhistorical; she was, then, a 
charming young person whom one could not help loving. 
She has been copied for the heroine of a score of modern 
romances, just as Charles Lamb sat to a portrait painter 
for a series of the British Admirals :—readers of books 
seldom know whom they are admiring. Lady Grace was 
as good-natured as she was beautiful; Iam certain that, 
like Uncle Toby, she would not willingly have harmed 
even afiy. Allthe world knew Lady Tienes good na- 
ture; all the world, therefore. were astonished at her 
treatment of Frank Mildardour. 

Poor Frank! I never knew a man so deeply in love: he 
existed only in her smiles; he would have attempted any 
exploit to gratify the slightest of her whims; a word from 
her would have made him fight a windmill, travel to 
‘Timbuctoo, or study German metaphysics. Frank had 
never loved any other woman than Lady Grace; his love 
had all the zeal and sincerity of a first attachment, all the 
intensity and devotedness of an absorbing passion. Poor 
Frank! I say again: everybody sympathized with him, 
and declared, that if he could not command success, he 
certainly ‘studied to deserve it.’--However. let us defer 
moralizing till we come to the end of the story. 

Frank and Lady Grace had been on familiar terms for 
many years; itwas utterly impossible for the heart of 
the young lady not to respond to the passion of so ardent 
a lover:—a_ passion that had grown with its growth, and 
strengthen’d with its strength. In plain terms, she posi- 
tively loved Frank; how could she help it; she had so 
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good a heart, so sweet a temper !—They were certainly 
destined for each other; and everybody pronounced that 
nothing on earth could part them, for Lady Grace bestow- 
ed her sweetest smiles upon Frank. and Frank became 
the shadow of Lady Grace; but everybody was some- 
what mistaken.—I don’t know, by the way, a less infalli- 
ble personage that the same everybody. 

_ Never was an enterprise so promising as that of Frank 
in making love to Lady Grace : she had a decided pen- 
chant for him from the very beginning, and her esteem for 
him did but increase on every moment’s acquaintance, for 
Frank was one of the best of men. Never did a court- 
ship promise a more happy consummation ; nearly every- 
thing was settled, and Wreak was only waiting for fade 
Grace to name the happy day. “ Well, my dear Lady 
Grace,” said Frank, with the utmos! impatience, at his 
next visit, “ when ts the hour to be that shall make me the 
happiest of men ?—Thursday, 1 hope or Friday—or next 
week at farthest.” 

* My dear Mr. Frank,” replied she in confusion, “ Iam 
the most unfortunate creature in the world :—you are cer- 
tainly one of the best of men;—it is so unlucky—I am 
shockingly grieved on your account: but it is so unlucky 
that you did not make your proposals sooner.” — 

* What do you mean, Lady Grace?” said Frank in the 
greatest alarm. 

“ Dear me! Mr. Frank, I am afraid you will! never for- 
give me,” replied the lady, with the sweetest smile im- 
aginable ;—“* but the truth is, 1 have already promised my 
hand to Sir Billy Rattle.” 

“Sir Billy Rattle!” said Frank in unfeigned amaze- 
ment. 

* Yes, Sir Billy Rattle: you know Sir Billy; ’tis the 
most amusing creeture in the universe; positively I think 
he’ll make me die with laughing.one of these days: 
however, ’tis a pity for your sake that it has happened so, 
as I have the most sincere esteem for you, Mr. Mildar- 
dour: but Sir Billy has such a fascinating way that he 
absolutely woa my consent before I was aware of what I 
had promised him. La! me! ’tisa most awkward affair 
—I know what you will say, but it can’t be helped: Sir 
Billy insists upon the promise; he is a strange creature.” 

Frank could hardly believe his ears while listening to 
this astounding recital. In any other case, he would have 
exploded with torrent of reproaches and imprecations ; 
but Lady Grace had sucha sweet and affable manner, dis- 
paves such a charming affability while condoling with a 

im on his ill luck, and expressed so much real regret at 
the occurrence, that it was impossible to feel the smallest 
anger against her. In spite ofall, therefore, Frank loved 
her as strongly as ever. ‘ 

** Ah! my dear Lady Grace,” said he with a deep sigh 
“ I must submit, since destiny will have it so: Lut to live 
without you is impossible--I will live no longer.” 

* Nay, my dear Mr. Frank,” replied she, smiling upon 
him in a manner not to be resisted, ‘“ you must on no ac- 
count hang or drown yourself--you must not, for my 
sake—becuuse Sir Billy, who is a great hunter, may break 
his neck some day, poor man.” Here Lady Grace put 
ner handkerchief to her eyes, which, however, Frank 
thought never looked so bright at that moment; “* And 
then,” continued she. “ Frank, I know you will continue 
to love me;—you shall be my next husband.” 


There was a drop of conso!ation at least in this assur- 
ance, but Frank took the disaster terribly to heart. When 
the matter came out, everybody predicted that the disap- 
pointment would be the death of him. and perhaps it was 
only Lady Grace’s prohibition that withheld his hand. But 
Lady Grace married, and Frank lived on. Let a lover 
never despair!—Sir Billy Rattle broke his neck at Melton 
within a year; twas nobody’s fault but his own, though his 
lady did predict it. 

Mr. Frank Mildardour was thus, when he least expect- 
ed it, raised from the depth of despondency to the sum- 
mit of confident assurance. His first impulse was to rush 
to the presence of the fair widow, with protestations of 
his unabated attachment, but a slight consideration con- 
vinced him that he ought not to intrude his vows of love 
upon the sacredness of grief. He allowed, therefore, a 
few weeks to pass, at the end of which time he ventured 
to approach her with a condolence on her loss, and an as- 
surance of his unaltered love. “ ”Tis melancholy,” added 
Frank, with as deepa sigh as he could put forth on the 
occasion —“‘ this domestic calamity of yours--poor Sir 
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Billy! But you may yet be happy, my dear Lady Grace; 
you know your promise?” 

Lady Grace was as beautiful and engaging as ever. “I 
am sure, Mr. Frank, said she, “I will ever feel the deep- 
est obligations to you ; you are so good, so constant : and 
the most sincere lover Lever knew. I would rather than 
a thousand pounds it had never happened so;—but must 
1 tell you the truth ?—I have promised my hand.” 

‘** Promised your hand!” exclaimed the astonislied Frank, 
—'* What! a second time? Oh, Lady Grace !” 

“My dear Mr. Frank!” returned she, “I knew you 
would be concerned to hear it, but I hope you will not be 
angry,—no, I know you are too good natured to be angry. 
Tis an awkward affair, and I wish with all my heart it 
were not so; but I promised this very morning to marry 
Colonel Flashdagger ; he loves me to distraction ; but no 
matter for that, I wish you had been so fortunate as to 
have seen me somewhat earlier. A few days earlier— 
only a few days--would have totally altered the affair.” 

‘* Earlier ! my dear Lady Grace, Sir Billy has been dead 
but three or four weeks.” 

‘: True, true, Mr. Frank,— he died very suddenly. poor 
man,.--but I always predicted it. However, I am very 
sorry for this disappointment of yours; but the Colonel 
has been so assiduous in his attentions, how could I re- 
fuse? These military gentlemen have a way with them, 
indeed! Dear Mr. Frank, I shall remember you as long as 1 
live; [know how devoted you are, and, if the Colonel 
should ever get killed in the wars, why then, of course, 
you are my next husband.” 

Frank could not restrain himself from starting up and 
vowing to challenge Colonel Flashdagger, but Lady 
Grace protested in the most positive manner that she 
would net hear of a duel. His next vow was to love 
Lady Grace no more, but this was as ineffectual as the 
first; he soon discovered she had more power over him 
than ever, since his love continued unabated through cir- 
cumstances that seemed calculated to inspire a far differ- 
ent feeling. Frank thought it the strangest conjecture of 
events in the world; but he was convinced that Lady 
Grace loved him--how couid he help it? Lady Grace had 
such a bewitching smile and such an engaging air, and 
talked so charmingly, and manifested so deep a regret for 
his misfortunes, nf was so polite and good-natured and 
sincere. “* She is the most beautiful, fascinating tantaliz- 
ing creature in the world,” said he, “ and the Colonel is 
not bullet-proof, so 2 

With this assurance, therefore, that Lady Grace was 
an angel, and Colonel Flashdagger might be killed, Frank 
shrugged his shoulders and ‘et the second misfortune 
pass. ‘The Colonel went to the wars, and had his head 
shot off by a cannon-ball. “ Now,” quoth Frank, my time 
is come; nobody shall anticipate me by having less scruple 
in wiping away a widow’s tears!” So without losing 
a moment’s time, he hurried to Lady Grace and claimed 
the fulfillment of her promise. 


Lady Grace received him in the most obliging manner 
possible, and Frank thought her a great deal handsomer 
than ever. “I beg ten thousand pardons, my dear Mr. 
Mildardour,” said she, “but there is a circumstance 
which I cannot control: 1 would it were otherwise. You 
are the man of all the world that I most esteem : but the 
Colonel, poor man! has laida solemn injunction upon 
me, by his will, to marry his second cousin, ‘Tom Starl- 
ing, on pain of forfeiting his whole estate. What caz I 
de, my dear Mr. Frank, "tis such an awkwark affair? Do 
you know Tom? he is a queer creature--sings a splendid 
song, they say; but I am sorry for you, with all my heart.” 

* Oh, Lacy Grace? Lady Grace! exclaimed Frank. 

“ Really, Mr. Mildardour, I feel quite as much grieved 
at it as you ~1 do indeed; you are such an excellent man. 
But you won’t deprive us of your company; we shall 
have such delightful concerts—-quite charming, I assure 





u. 

“ My dear Lady Grace,” said Frank, wringing his hands, 
what will become of me?” 

“Oh, Mr. Frank! you know I have the greatest regard 
for you; andif Tom, who is a fiery choleric fellow, 
should ever be shot in a duel, why then, positively, Frank, 
nothing can prevent it--you must be my next husband.” 

Frank ran away from her in despair. and made another 
vow not to think any more of Lady Grace, but he only 
thought the more of her on that account. She was such 
a sweet creature, indeed, that the hope of possessing her 





might have supported a man through a thousand mishaps. 
But Frank began to think himself doomed irrevocably to 
disappointment. and fell into a desperate melancholy. He 
set off for the Continent, traversed France and Italy, and 
got to Naples in a fit or the most doleful dumps that ever 
clouded the brains of a hapless lover. He was just about 
to throw himself into the crater of Vesuvius, when he 
received intelligence that Mr. Tom Starling had died 
suddenly of a surfeit, at a harmonic celebration of the 
Anniversary of the Sons of Thunder. 

“ There is still a chance left,” said Frank, as he ordered 
post horses for his return. “ Ye Gods! annihilate both 
space and time !” But the Gods refused to do any such 
thing, and Frank arrived too late. Lady Grace had given 
him up for lost, and was engaged to Mr. William James, 
late of the city, a rich banker, just retired from busi- 
ness. 

Poor Mr. Frank Mildardour!--there seemed nothing 
wanting to overwhelm him. He did not wait upon Lady 
Grace to exort a renewal of her promise, but abandoned 
himself to his melancholy, conceiving his cause to be 
utterly hopeless. 

When things are at the worst, however, they are sure 
to mend. Passing along Oxford street, one afternoon, he 
saw a great crowd collected before a new building, and, 
by dint of inquiries, soon learned the particulars of the 
accident that had assembled it. He flew, like lightning, 
to'Lady Grace. 

** Lady Grace,” said he, “‘you are once more a widow.” 

“It cannot be, Mr. Mildardour. How a widow ?--Mr. 
sames walked out in perfect health not half an hour ago.” 

“ Exactly, my dear Lady Grace--I am sorry to be the 
bearer~-ahem !--of such ill news: but I will tell you just 
how it happened. Mr. James was walking along Oxford 
street, arm-in-arm with Sir Harry Wildgoose.” 

* Ah! the very man; Sir Harry is always here. Sir 
Harry 1s quite a friend of mine--but go on, Mr. Frank, 
with your relation.” 

“ Mr. James, I say, my dear Lady Grace, happened to 
pass near the scaffolding of a building just as the work- 
men were hoisting a huge stone, when a horse in the street 
taking fright, run against the scaffolding ; the stone fell-- 
and oh, Lady Grace!--Mr. James was killed on the spot!” 
** Dear me! Mr. Mildsardour! you don’t say so !” 

‘** Positively true. Isaw it with my own eyes.” 

Lady Grace put her handkerchief to her eyes, and there 
was adead silence for some time; at last Frank thought 
it time to remind her of his purpose by saying-~ 

** Lady Grace, you know your promise ’” 

‘* My dear Mr. Frank, there is only one obstacle in the 
way--1 have a promise to Sir Harry Wildgoose—it was 
only last week:--’tis an unfortunate thing--but if Sir 
Harry dies. then upon my honour, you shall truly, and 
positively, be my next husband.” 

**On your honour?” 

“On my honour.” 

“Then, my dear Lady Grace, I am the happiest man in 
the world, for the same stone has killed both of them '” 

Lady Grace started with surprise: her feeling I need 
not attempted to describe, for how few can guess what it 
isto lose two husbands ata single blow! “1 am the 
happiest man in the world,” repeated Frank. Lady Grace 
looked upon him in a manner that left it dubious whether 
a smile or a tear was to follow ; but she was fairly caught. 
Frank loved her, and she--who can doubt it?--had always 
loved him. ‘They were married at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square; but 1 am unable to say whether Lady Grace has 
made a further appointment of her neat husband. 

a 
Original. 
TO MISS M, B. 


In answer to Mrs. Norton's “thow lt not remem. 
ber me.” 


1 will remember thee, though we are parted, 
And may not meet for many a weary day; 
Think not though I am careless and light hearted, 
My roving thoughts will near unto thee stray; 
Though like a fountain, which forever strayeth 
Alike unchanging "neath the green wood tree; 
fay a in my heart some bitter sorrow reigneth, 
And dull oppressive care my leisure weigheth. 

1 will remember thee. W. H. M. 
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From Hood’s Comic Annual. 


POPPING THE QUESTION, 


My friend Walker isa great story teller. He reminds 
me of the professional tale-bearers in the East, who 
without being particularly requested by the company, 
begin reciting the adventures of Sinbad, or the life, 
death, and resurrection of Little Hunchback. No 
sooner does conversation flag for a few minutes, than 
W. strikes up, with some such prelude as “I told you 
about the flying fish affair before: but as you wish me 
to refresh your memory, you shall have it again.”’ He 
then deliberately fills his glass, and furnishes himself 
with a cork, a bit of orange peel, to be shredded and 
sub-shredded during the course of narration. Many 
Scotchmen and most Canadians, are given to the same 
mutual propensity. A lady located towards the back 
settlements, informed me that at a party she gave, the 
mantle-shelf, table, chairs, every wooden article of 
furniture, was hacked and notched by the knives of 
her guests, like the tallies of our Exchequer. It is 
most probably an Indian peculiarity, and derived by 
intercourse and intermixture with the Chippewas.— 
But to return to W. The other day, after dinner, with 
a select few of my friends, there occurred one of those 
sudden silences, those verbal armisticies, or suspen. 
sions of words, which frequently provoke an irresisti- 
ble allusion toa Quaker’s meeting. Of this W. soon 
availed himself. 

“You were going, sir,” addressing the gentlemen 
opposite, ‘to ask about the Pop business, but I ought 
first to tell you how I came to carry it in my pocket.” 

The gentleman thus appealed to, a straight forward 
old drysalter, who had never seen W. in his life before, 
naturally started at such a bold anticipation of his 
thoughts; but before he could find words to reply, W. 
had helped himself to a dozen almonds, which he be- 
gan mincing, while he set off at a ready pace with his 
story. 

“Phe way I came to have ginger-beer in my pocket, 
was this. 1 don’t know whether you are acquainted 
with Hopkins, sir, of the Queen’s Arms in the Poul- 
try?” ‘The drysalter shook his head. “ It’s the house 
I trequent, and a very civil obliging sort of fellow he 
is—that is to say, was, two summers ago. ‘The sea- 
son was very sultry, and says I, Hopkins, I wonder 
you don’t keep ginger pop—it’s a refreshing beverage 
at this season, and particularly wholesome. 

Well, Hopkins was very thankful for the hint, for 
he likes to have every thing that can be called for, and 
he was sending off an order at once to the ginger-beer 
manufactory, but I persuaded him better. None of 
their wholesome trash, said 1, but make your own. I'll 
give you a recipe for it—the best ever bottled. But I 
couldn’t gain my point. Hopkins hemm’d and haw'd 
and thought nobody could make it but the makers.— 
There was no setting him right, so at last 1 determin- 
ed to put him to the proof. I'll tell you what, Hop- 
kins, said I, you don’t like the trouble, or I’d soon 
convince you thata man who isn’ta maker can make 
it as well as any one—perhaps better. You shall have 
asample of mine—I’ve got a few bottles at my count- 
ing-house, and it’s only a step. Of course, Hopkins 
was very much obliged, and off I went. “ In confi- 
dence between you and me, sir—though I never had 
the pleasure of seeing you before—I wanted to intro- 
duce ginger-beer at the Queens Arms as a public bene- 
fit.’ 


“I’m sure, sir, I’m very much obliged,” stammered 
the drysalter, at a loss what to say, “ginger-beer, I’ve 
no doubt, is very efficacious, and particularly after fruit 
or lobsters, for I observe you always see them at the 
shops.” 


“The best drink in the dog days all to nothing,” re- 
turned W., “but ought to be amazingly well corked 





POPPING THE QUESTION. 


and wired down, and [’ll tell you why. 
vapid, and may be worse. Well, I’d got it in my 
pocket, and was walking back, just by Bow Church, 
no more thinking of green silk pelisses than you are, 
sir, at this moment~upon my honor I wasn’t—when 
something gave a pop and a splash, and I heard a fe. 
male scream. I was afra‘d to look around; and when 
I did, you might have knocked me down with a straw. 
You know, ‘T'om,” (addressing me,) “ I’m not made 
of brass—for the minute I felt more like melted lead 
—heavy and hot. Two full kettles seemed poured 
over me—one warm within, and the other cold with. 
out. You never saw such an object! There she stood, 
winking and gasping and all over froth and foam, like 
a lady just emerged out of the sea—only they don’t 
bathe in green silk pelisses and satin bonnets. You 
might have knocked me down witha hair. What I 
did or said at first, ] don’t know; I only remember 
that I attempted to wipe her face with my handker- 
chief, but she preferred her own. ‘To make the things 
worse, the passengers made a ring round us, as if we 
had been going to fight about it, and a good many of 
’em set up a laugh. I would rather have been sur- 
rounded by banditti. I don’t tella lie if I say I would 
gladly have been tossed outof the circle by a mad 
bull. How I longed to jump like a Harlequin into a 
twopenny-post-box or to slip down a plug like an eel!” 


‘Very unpleasant indeed,’ said the drysalter, with a 
hard wink, as if the fussy fluid had flown in his own 
lace. 


‘Unpleasant ejaculated W., ‘it was unendurable! I 
could have cut my throat with one of the wet razors 
—I could have stabbed myself with a pair of the 
splashed scissors!—The mass was frightiul—bright 
steel buckles, buttons, clasps, rings, all cut and polish- 
ed—I saw T'weedle himself shake his head as he look- 
ed at the chains and some ot the delicate articles. It 
wasn’ta time to stand upon words, and I believe 1 
cursed and swore like a trooper. I know I stamped 
about, for I went on the lady’s foot, and that made 
me worse than ever. ‘T'weedle says I raved; and I 
do remember I cursed myself for talking of ginger- 
beer, as well as Hopkins for not keeping it in his 
house. At last I got so rampant, that even the lady 
began to console me; and as she had a particularly 
sweet voice and manner, and Tweedle, too, trying to 
make things comfortable, ] began to hear reason; but 
if ever I carry ginger-beer again in my pocket along 
Cheapside’— 

“? Till you’re a widower,” said I. 

“ IT was coming to that, sir,” continued W., still ad- 
dressing the drysalter. “I insisted on putting the lady 
into a coach, and by that means obtained her address, 
and as common politeness dictated, I afterwards called 
and was well received. A new silk dress was graci- 
ously accepted, and a white one afierwards met with 
the same kind indulgence, when the lady condescend- 
ed to be Mrs. Walker. Our fortunes, sir, in this world, 
hang frequently on trifles. ‘Through an explosion on 
pop, I thus popped into a partner with a pretty fortune; 
but for all that I would not have any man, like the 
Persian in Hajji Baba, mistake a mere accident for 
the custom of the country. For Celebs in Search of 
a Wife to walk up and down Cheapside with a bottle 
of ginger-beer in his pocket, would be Quixotic in the 
extreme.” 

“I don’t think,” resumed W., “I felt as much when 
my poor mother died—I don’t upon my soul! She was 
expected for years; but the lady in green came like a 
thunderbolt! When I saw the ginger-beer welterin 
down her, I would almost as soon have seen blood. 
I telt little short of a murderer. How I got her into 
‘Tweedle’s shop, heaven knows! I suppose I pulled 
her, for I can not remember one word of persuasion. 
However, I got her into Tweedle’s, and had just sense 
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enough to seat her in a chair, and beg for a few dry 
cloths. To do the dear creature justice, she bore it 
all angelically—but every smile, every syllable making 
light of her calamnity, went to my heart. Youdon’t 
know, my original friend Charles Mathews do you, 
sir? 

The drysalter signified dissent. 

“No matter—his theory is right all over—it is as 
true as gospel !” exclaimed W., with an asseverating 
thump on the table. “There is an infernal, malici- 
ous aggravating, little demon, hovers up aloft about 
us, Wherever we go, ready to magnify any mischief, 
and deepen every disaster. Sure 1 am he hovered 
about me! The cloths came—but as soon as | began 
to wipe briskly, bang again went ‘ tother bottle,’ and 
uncorked itself before it was called for. I shall never 
forget the sound Pop, whiz fiz_ whish—ish—slish— 
slush—guggle, guggle, guggle: I’d rather been at the 
explosion of the Dartford powder mills! At the first 
report I turned hasily round, but, by so doing, lL only 
diverted the jet from the open cases on the counter to 
the show-trays in the stop window, filled with Twee- 
dle’s choicest cutlery; and as 1 completed the pi- 
rouette, I favoured T'weedle himself with the tail of the 
spout!” 

——=—————— 
From the Southern Literary Messenger, for August. 
EXTRAORDINARY INDIAN FEATS OF LEGERDE- 


From the Manuscripts of D. D. Mitchell, Esq. 





I have some reluctance in narrating the following 
singular feats, q had almost said miracles,) which 
I saw performed among the Arickara Indians, not 
because I consider them unworthy the attention 
of the curious, but lest I should be accused of sporting 
with the reader’s credulity, or of availing myself too 
largely of what is supposed by some to be the travel- 
ler’s privilege. I acknowledge that the pe: formance 
was altogether above my comprehension, and greatly 
excited my astonishment. 

In civilized life, we know the many expedients to 
which men resort in order to acquire a subsistence, 
and ‘are not therefore surprised, that, by perseverance 
and long practice, stimulated by necessity, they should 
attain great dexterity in the art of deception. To find 
it however,carried to such great perfection by wild and 
untutored savages, who are neither urged by necessity, 
nor indeed receive the slightest reward for their skill, 
is certainly very surprising. 


In travelling up the Missouri during the summer of 


1831, we lost our horses near the Arickara village, 
which caused our detention for several days. As this 
nation has committed more outrages upon the whites 
than any other on the Missouri, and seem to possess 
all the vices of the savage without a redeeming virtue, 
we found ourselves very unpleasantly situated near the 
principal village, without sufficient force to repel an 
attack if one should be made. After some delibera- 
tion we adopted the advice of an old Canadian hunter, 
and determined to move our chattels directly into the 
village, and, whilst we remained, to take up our lodg- 
ings with the tribe. We were emboldened to this step, 
by the assurance of the hunter, that the Arickarees 
had never been known to kill but one man who had 
taken refuge within the limits of their town, and that 


their forbearance originated in the superstitious belief 


that the ghost of the murdered had haunted their en- 
campment, and had frightened away the buffalo by his 
nightly screams. : 

We were received in the village with much more 
politeness than we expected ; a lodge was appropriat- 
ed to our use, and provisions were brought to us in 
abundance. After we were completely refreshed, a 
young man came to our lodge and informed us that a 
band of bears, (as he expressed it,) or medicine men, 








were making preparations to exhibit their skill, and 
that if we felt disposed we could witness the ceremony. 
We were much gratified at the invitation, as we had 
all heard marvellous stories of the wondertul feats per- 
formed by the Indian medicine men or jugglers. We 
accordingly followed our guide to the medicine lodge, 
where we found six men dressed in bear-skins, and 
seated ina circle in the middle of the apartment.— 
The spectators were standing around, and so arrang- 
ed as to give each individual a view of the performers. 

They civilly made way for our party, and placed us 
so near the circle that we had ample opportunity of 
detecting the imposture, if any imposition shoold be 
aeeneed. The actors (if I may so call them) were 
painted in the most grotesque manner imaginable, 
blending so completely the ludicrous and frighttul 
in their appearance, that the spectator might be said to 
be somewhat undecided whether to laugh or to shud- 
der. After sitting for some time in a kind of mourn- 
ful silence, one of the jugglers desired a youth, who 
was near him, tc bring some stiff clay from a certain 
place, which he named, on the river bank. This we 
understood, through an old Canadian, named Garrow. 
(well known on the Missouri,) who was present and 
acted as our interpreter. The young man soon re- 
turned with the clay, and each of these human bears 
immediately commenced the process of moulding a 
number of little images exactly resembling buffaloes, 
men and horses, bows, arrows, &c. When they had 
completed nine of each variety, the miniature bufta- 
loes were placed together in a line, and the littte clay 
hunters mounted on their horses, and holding their 
bows and arrows in their hands, were stationed about 
three feet from them in a paralle! line. I must con- 
fess at this part of the ceremony I felt very much in- 
clined to be merry, especially when 1 observed what 
appeared to me the ludicrous solemnity with which it 
was performed. But my ridicule was changed into as- 
— and even into awe, by what speedily fol- 
owed. 

When the buffaloes and horsemen were properly 
arranged, one of the jugglers thus addressed the little 
clay men, or hunters: 

“My children, | know you are hungery; it has been 
a long time since you have been out hunting. Exert 
yourselves to day. ‘Try and kill as many as you can. 
Here are white people present who will laugh at you 
if you dont kill. “Go! don’t you see that the buffaloes 
have already got the scent of you and have started ?” 

Conceive, if possible, our amazement, when the 
speaker’s last words qreqped his lips, at seeing the lit- 
tle images start off at full speed, followed by the Lil- 
liputian horsemen, who with their bows of clay and 
arrows ot straw, actually pierced the sides of the fly- 
ing buffaloes at the distance of three feet. Several 
of the little animals soon fell apparently dead; but 
two of them ran round the circumference of the cir- 
cles (a distance of fifteen or twenty feet,) and before 
they finally fell, one had three and the other five ar- 
arrows transfixed in his side. When the buffaloes 
were all dead, the man who first addressed the hunters 
spoke to them again, and ordered them to ride into 
the fire, (a small one having been previously kindled in 
the centre ot the apartment) and on receiving this 
cruel order, the gallant horsemen, without exhibiting 
the least 5 he isco of fear or reluctance, rode for- 
ward at a brisk trot until they had reached the fire.— 
The horses here siopped and drew back, when the 
Indian cried in an angry tone, ‘why don’t you ride 
in!’ The riders now commenced beating their horses 
with their bows, and soon succeeded in urging them 
into the flames, where horses and riders both tumbled 
down, and for a time lay baking on the coals. The 
medicine men gathered up the dead buffaloes and laid 
them also on the fire, and when all were complete! 
dried they were taken out and pounded into dust. AL 
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ter a long speech from one of the party, (of which 
our interpreter could make nothing,) the dust was car- 
ried to the top of the lodge, and scattered to the winds. 

I paid the strictest attention during the whole cere- 
mony, in order to discover, if possible, the mode by 
which this extraordinary deception was practised: but 
all my vigilance was of no avail. The jugglers them- 
selves sat motionless — the performance, and the 
nearest was not within six feet. I failed altogether to 


detect the mysterious agency by which inanimate 
images of clay were, to all appearance, suddenly en- 
dowed with the action, energy and feeli 

beings. 


ng of living 
* * ~ * * 
a eR 


Original. 
THE POETS PARADISE. 


The following poem is descriptive of a romantic 
garden scene, which the author was invited to visit, by 
the two lady proprietresses. It stands on the margin 
of a bright and beautiful stream, the opposite shore of 
which, is skirted with meadow, and bordered with 
shrubbery and weeping willows, the reflections of 
which in the water by moonlight, are picturesque and 
imposing. A splendid farm-house dimly seen in the 
distance, and beyond it a long line of dark wood- 
lands in perspective, complete the grand outlines of a 
front view of thelandscape. To the right the bold 
stream gracefully sweeps upwards, curving at right 
angles, its broad bosom glowing with the ih 
light which the departed sun leaves blushing on the 
brow of night, till it reaches the mill ford, from which 
the town takes its name. ‘To the lett the rude bridge 
is seen in the distance, beyond which, the graceful 
shallop lifts her tall mast against the eastern sky, 
and the meandering stream, like an erring child of 
mortality, pursues in its flowery course, the objects 
jt can never overtake or attain. : 

The tair Goddess of the night had just ascended in 
her silver car above the eastern hills, and was strug- 
gling, like beauty enveloped in her veil, behind the 
light fleecy folds of a cloud, when, with the two ladies, 
and accompanied by a gentleman, I descended the 
garden, and passing through a T urkish Kiosk, or sum- 
mer-house, seated myself beneath the umbrageous 
shadow of a large fruit tree, which spreads its low 
branches many feet around. What poet would not 
here be inspired, while gazing on a beautiful gondola, 
gliding like a spirit on the bosoin of the waters, and 
listening to the notes of the gay guitar touched by 
some lady’s hand, as the strains were answered by 
Echo on her silver shell, and died away iu the grove? 

Awake, sweet harp of song, awake, 
And bid thy golden numbers break 
On beauty’s ear— 
Awake—Romance is in the bowers, 
And Fancy on her throne of flowers, 
Is lingering here— 
Sweet Echo in her sylvan cell, 
Hath caught thy song upon her shell— 
The Naiad nymphs in coral groves, 
Are telling all their tender loves— 
The Muses in yon shady bowers, 
Are listening to the laughing Hours, 
As they recite, 
This moonlight night 
Sweet Fancy’s passion and her powers, 


Tis night—the glorious orb of all, 
ith gold hath gilt yon airy field— 
The full moon high in Heaven’s hall, 
_ Hath hung her silver shield— 
Like bridal beauty ’midst her throng, 
The gay Diana moves among 
Her starry train, along the skies 





THE POET’S PARADISE. 


That look on earth, like angel’s eyes 
Peeping at beauty and at bliss, 

And sighing for a scene like this— 
Where amid earthly groves of green, 
Their fairy feet might stray, 
And with the angel woman, dream 

A life of love away. 


When fair Aurora, maid of morn 
Unlocks the golden gates ot day, 
And rays of rosy light, adorn 
Tne green fields far away— 
*T is sweet to sit by some lone stream, 
And of our happier days to dream ; 
But sweeter far, in this gay grove, 
Sacred to silence and to love, 
It is to sit at evening’s hour, 
And mark the moonbeams pierce the bower, 
And thro’ the Kiosk, softly steal 
To woo the flowers, and to reveal 
The feelings known in yonder sphere, 
Where other beings greet us here. 


*Tis night, and ’neath the silvery wave, 
The moon’s fair face is seen— 
The willows in the waters lave, 
And yonder banks of green, 
And yonder bridge, and house and hill, 
And Heaven’s wide hall, sublimer still, 
Are, like some picture, vast and wide, 
Mirror’d beneath the placid tide, 
As tho’ some giant painter there, 
Had fixed his gallery in air, 
And moved the globe away, to give 
A space wherein his art might live. 


See, Anna, see yon bubble bright, 
That floats upon the billow’s breast— 
*Tis studded with the stars of night— 
All Heaven is pictured there in light, 
And see upon its crest, 
The fairest scenes of earth are drawn— 
Look, Mary, look, ’tis broke—’tis gone— 
Tis thus with hope—in earlier years, 
Ere we have known, or sighs or tears, 
We look upon the bubble bright, 
So rich in pictured life and light, 
And grasp—but ah, there’s nothing there— 
Tis broke—’tis gone—and we despair. 


Oh, for a gondola, to glide 
Upon those brilliant waves this hour— 
Soft music murmuring o’er the tide, 
To sweet guitar or lute allied— 
Waked by some lady’s power— 
On such a night as this, ’twere sweet 
To visit yonder green retreat, 
That like an island seems to rise, 
Suspended in the baseless skies, 
And there, an hour 
In fancy’s power, 
With hearts we love, and souls we prize, 
To think of those, tho’ far away, 
Whom we have known in pleasure’s day, 
And dream awhile we taste of bliss, 
Unknown in such a world as this~- 
And that we gaze 
Again on eyes that once could wake 
The sou) to transport, and partake 
The heart’s warm wishes and its bliss— 
The long embrace, and love’s fond kiss, 
And friendship’s praise. 


Hark! music floats upon the air-- 

The light wave breaks upon the shore— 
List! list! a light bark paddles there— 

I hear the muffled oar— 
See, see how o’er the glassy stream 
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it passes, like a noonday dream— 

Softly it bends unto the wind, 

Yet awe no trace or track behind— 

Thus o’er the stream of hfe we glide, 

And leave no track upon its tide— 
Hark! hark! the lay— 

The Gondolier hath waked his song 

How swiltly flies the bark along— 
He comes this way— 

We are in Venice—at this hour 

The lover seeks his lady’s bower— 

He comes to weave in moonlight grove, 

A garland for his lady love— 

He comes beneath her lattice shade, 

To sing to-night her serenade— 

@h, now his fingers touch the lute— 

The air is still, the waves are mute— 

Methinks an angel might, to hear 

Such notes from Heaven, incline her ear, 

So sweetly now, they rise above, 

Dying in Longulishinnues and love-—— 

See! nearer comes the gondolier, 
And down the avenue 

The lady steals, to - him here, 
And then to bid adieu. 


Mark on the shore that manly frame— 
He flies to meet her matchless charms— 
Their hearts have met in mutual flame— 
She lies entranced within his arms— 
Oh, let me catch 
The spirit of the scene, and feel 
The joys which lover’s hearts reveal, 
When breathing in a moonlight grove, 
Their vows ot Anat and love. 
* * * . * * 
But hark ! I think *twas Charley spoke-— 
The vision’s gone—the dream is broke— 
It was but fancy’s sketch— 
That lady is no longer here, 
And gone the gracetul gondolier— 
The song and serenade are mute, 
And hake the sweet lay of his lute—- 
‘The tiny bark hath left the shore, 
And Fancy’s brilliant reign is o’er. 
MILFORD BARD. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
LACONICS No. II, 
Never py a decided answer on any subject, till you 
have well considered all its consequences. 


No style of conversation is more extensively accep- 
table than the narration. He who has stored his 
memory with slight anecdotes, private incidents, and 
personal pecularities, seldom fails to find his audience 
tavorable. 


Nothing more engages the affections of men than a 
handsome address and graceful conversation. 


He who speaks of things that don’t concern him, 
shall hear things that will not please him. 


Nonsense is a scurvy quality, but not to be able to 
bear with it, and to fret and vex at it is another sort of 
disease as troublesome as nonsense. 


_Obstinacy and vehemency in opinion are the surest 
signs of stupidity. 


“T really don’t know,” is aboutthe best answer you 
can give to nine-tenths of the questions that are asked 
of you. 


A man who talks little, and that little well, will soon 
acquire the reputation of a more extensive knowledge 
than he possesses. 


1 
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Make no remarks on the conduct of others. 


Do not report in one company what you may have 
heard in another—all conversation is tacitly under- 
stood among the polished, the polite, and the honora- 
ble, to be confidential. 


Be pleased, or appear to be pleased with every thing 
and every body. 


Never be angry with a person for not being of your 
opinion; he may as justly be angry with you for not 
being of his: besides “ the road is wide and will hold 
you both.” 


Perfection is not the attribute of man, therefore he 
is not degraded by the acknowledgement of an im- 
perfection. 

CHARACTER OF A * GENTLEMAN. 

An easy mien, engaging in address, 

Looks which at once each winning grace express, 

A life where love and truth are ever joined, 

A nature ever good and ever kind, 

A wisdom solid and a judgment clear, 

The smile indulgent, and a soul sincere; 

Meek without meanness, gentle and humane; 

Fond of improving, but yet never vain, 

So justly good, so faithful to his friend, 

Ever obliging, cautious to offend, 

A mind where generous pity stands confess’d 

Ready to ease and succour the distress’d : 

If these respect and admiration raise, 

They surely must demand our greatest praise. 

* * & # 


A gentleman is incapable of any baseness—he is 
charitable to all men—speaks ill of no man, and he 
gives place and yields to all with whom he has to do: 
never envies any superior excellence, but grows him- 
self more excellent by being the promoter and lover 
thereof. No man can be a gentleman without hu- 
manity and courage. 

Another characteristic ofa gentleman isa delicacy of 
behaviour towards that sex whom nature has entitled 
to protection, and consequently entitled to the tender- 
ness of man. 


An habitual self possession determines the appear- 
ance of a gentleman. 


It addeth no small reverence to men’s manners and 
actions, if they be not altogether open. 


No man can be secret, except he give himself a little 
scope of dissimulation. 


The best composition and temperament is to have 
openness in fame and opinion, secrecy in habit, dissi- 
mulation in seasonable use; and a power to feign if 
there be no remedy. 


We sometimes think we hate flattery, but it is only 
the manner of it. 


_ The pith of conversation does not consist in exhibit- 
ing your own superior knowledge on matters of small 
consequence, but in enlarging, improving and correct- 


ing the information you possess by the authority of 
others. 


Endeavour to bear with every body’s humours and 
to comply with the inclinations and pursuits ot those 
you converse with—contradict nobody, and never as- 
sume a superiority over others. 


The companion who is formed for such by nature, 
gives to every character of life its due regards, and is 
ready to account for their imperfections and receive 
their accomplishments as if they were his own. 


It is the part of wisdom to bear impertinence with 
patience, and to pity absurdity 



































































































LONDON BEGGARS. 


I had not been long in London before I passed a 
man and a little girl perhaps thirteen years of age, on 
a cold frosty morning, both standing just within 
Temple Bar, barefoot, in the veriest tatters of gar- 
ments, and shivering as if they would fall in pieces with 
the cold, as well thought they might. Their exposed, 
half naked, and shivering frames were the only appeal 
made to the pity of the passengers. They said not a 
word. The first sight of them to me was truly affect- 
ing. It seemed like a case of fresh and some un- 
utterable misfortune. But I met him again and again 
in the same place, and always shivering, himself and 
the little girl, in the same manner. Not long after- 
wards I met himearly ona Sunday morning, before the 
citizens were moving, on his way with the girl, both 
still dressed in the same manner, and going to take 
up his position. As the winter had been a very mild 
one, with seldom a frost, 1 frequently passed him, 
when his shivering appeared affected and forced; 
and the secret being out, it would rather dispose one 
to laugh than excite pity. But when the morning 
happepes to be frosty and sharply cold, I could not 
doubt that whatever money he got was well earned. 
But he was a professional beggar, and not unlikely a 
rich man—at least well atti for, if provident. 

In the neighborhood of Covent Garden, I was ac- 
customed fur months to meet a plump looking girl, 
with ruddy cheeks, about eighteen or twenty years 
old, who, during all this time, if we were to take her 
own word for it, had never eaten ‘a bit of bread, nor 
a mouthful of any thing.’ Her importunity excelled 
any beggar in London. It was next to impossible to 
get rid of her without giving. I presume she found the 
benefit of it, and probably went off. 

I was also for a long time habitually molested by 
another mendicant girl of the same age, in the vicinity 
of the Bank of England. I told her one day, if she 
ever accosted me again, I would send a police man 
after her. She probably marked my face, as she did 
eet trouble me afterward, although I frequently passed 

er. 

On the south side of Waterloo Bridge is ordinarily 
to be found a man, who has lost both his legs near 
his body, whose misfortune is sufficiently evident. 
Few will decline giving to him. He never solicits, 
except by a look. He dresses decently, is in excellent 
health, will tell his story when asked, and is said to 
be very rich. No doubt he is. 


There was a little fat but ragged girl in the same 
neighbourhood, about ten years old, whose importuni- 
ty and success were quite notorious. I was passing 
her one day in company with two ladies. She sat up- 
on the ground, making figures in the sand with her 
finger, her back towards us, and singing. I said to my 
company—‘Our little friend there is so miserable she 
cannot help singing. I will engage, the moment she 
sees us, as I am in company with ladies, she will fol- 
low us till she getsa penny. For they know well 
that the presence ot ladies isa great help to them 
when _ pleading with gentlemen.’ In a moment her 
impudent face was betore me, herself hopping along 
under my toes, and singing a very different tune from 
that I had just heard. ‘Can you not sing that other 
tune?’ said I. But she stuck to the last one, which 
was this, —‘My father is dead, and my mother is sick, 
and I and the children have nothing to eat. Please, 
sir, give me a penny.’ And to get rid of her, I did so. 

a the great high road at Islington, opposite Canon- 
bury Square, there used to stand an old man (now 
dead) as regular at this post as the houses in the 
neighbourhood, always looking down upon the ground, 
resting one hand upon a broom, the other open in the 
manner of asking alms, but never using his tongue— 
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and one foot forever rising and falling by measured in- 
tervals of time. Slipping a penny into his hand one 
day, I said—‘My friend how much do you get in a day 
here ?’ ‘About ten pence, sir—-sometimes more.’ More 
likely ten shillings. 

A beggar nearly blind, maimed, or badly deformed, 
is sure to get money. I know not whether any per- 
sons have ever put out their own eyes, or nfaimed 
themselves, for the profits of begging. _1 should think 
not; but these calamities are often affected and imi- 
tated. There are numbers of these classes, whom any 
person resident in London will soon get to recognize 
as old acquaintances—To affect blindness successfully 
requires a good deal of practice in the mechanical 
effect of rolling the eyes in the head. It is always 
betrayed to persons who think of it—Such imposters 
may often be seen poking their way along the side. 
walks with a guiding stick, holding out a hat, or hand, 
for alms. ‘They are distinguishable by the constant 
rolling of their eye. Mischievous boys sometimes 
aim a blow at them, as a test; but anticipating these 
assaults, they seldom blink. Some of the blind beg- 
gars are led by a dog, the little animal being taught to 
carry a tin basin in his mouth, and to look up im- 
ploringly on passengers, seeming to say, ‘Please give 
my poor blind master a penny.’ The penny dropped 
strikes the ear of the beggar, and the dog turns and 
offers it to his hand. Artificers and other workmen 
out of employ not unfrequently form platoons, para- 
ding and marching through the streets, singing bois- 
terously and most discordantly; and so with sailors. 
A sailor with a miniature ship, and a weaver with a 
loom, contrive to get money in the streets. 

I have an old acquaintance in London, of years’ 
standing, of the class of beggars, who all this while 
has had his station in the street with an arm just bro- 
ken, splintered and slung up; his under jaw disloca- 
ted and held up by a clean handkerchief marked with 
fresh blood and tied over the head; is otherwise and 
variously wounded, all freshly done, of course, from 
day to day, and from year to year—is blind—just 
ready to faint and die—says not a word, for he is too 
exhausted with pain, and agony, and loss of blood, 
but swings head to and fro most piteously, as it when 
it falls towards one shoulder, the bearer thereof would 
expire before he could bring it back again. He suc- 
ceeds well. 


There is another, almost bent double with pains of 
some kind—is pa'e and ghastly—cries so loud and pit- 
eously for help along the side-walk, that his voice 
penetrates every ear and thrills every heart, in the re- 
motest parts of each house which he passes. I had 
long supposed it a case of real distress, till 1 met him 
one evening in the twilight going home from his day’s 
work, erect and hale, with as firm a step as any other 
man—the pancnene of his face being thrown aside. 
It happened that [ had met him in his begging grounds 
the morning of that very day. The next time I re- 
cognized his cry in the street, I took my hat and over- 
taking him, said—‘“ But why don’t you stand up and 
be strong as I saw you the other night going home?” 
“ How-ow-ow ?” said he, in a long, drawling, heart- 
piercing tone, affecting to try to look up, but without 
success, which completely unmanned me; and not- 
withstanding I had tull evidence of his imposture, I 
left him alone, and went into the house, regretting my 
experiment. 


There is another case of a well-dressed, good look- 
ing man, always clean, who has paraded the streets 
of London for years with a flute, three girls, very pro- 
bably daughters) neatly apparelled with clean white 
aprons, standing in a line with him, tronting the side 
ot the street, as he plays his flute, which is not very 
welldone. The eldest of these girls by this time, I 
should think, is eighteen years, and the youngest per- 
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haps tWeive~a singular course of education, looking 
as well as they do. ‘This is, of all other, a most suc- 
cessful experiment. Every one, who is not familiar 
with the exhibition, concludes at first sight and with. 
out doubt, “this is a case of real distress: the man and 
his family have been ina better condition, but are 
suddenly brought to beggary }” and instead of giving 
him a penny, give him a sixpence or a shilling, 1 pre- 
sume there are few tradesmen in London, men of 
prosperous business, who are making money faster 
than he. The last time I saw him with his daughters, 
who have grown up since I first knew them, was in 
the Strand a few days before I left London, when one 
of the poor girls was crying. I imagined—for who 
that sees tears does not inquire in the cause—that 
these daughters had begun to feel a little of the pride 
of womanhood, and to deplore the tyranny of an un- 
natural father, who, for the love of money, had doomed 
oa to such an existence, and still held them in bon- 

age, : 

‘he modes of beggary in London are as diversified 
as the genius and faculties of the inventors—Obdvious 
physical infirmity is of course the most effectual as 
none can resist its appeal. Hence deformed children 
are hired out to beggary, and feeble, helpless, ema- 
ciate infants exposed in the streets, and supposed to 
be kept feeble and emaciated for this purpose! ‘They 
are probably orphans, fallen into the hands of mon- 
sters. One cannot believe that a mother could so 
stifle her nature as to resign her babe to such a doom. 
Regular schools are kept to instruct children in the 
arts of begging, 

It happened one day in the winter, as I was walking 
through Leadenhall street towards Corn-hill, that I 
celal just before me, and going the same way,a 


young man in a drover’s frock, hanging with apparent 


importunity over the shoulders of a gentleman, as if 
he were begging. Neither his dress nor his manner 
were at ali like a common beggar. ‘The former was 
entire, and the latter unpractised. As I noticed, he 
proved unsuccessful. The gentleman repulsed him, 
and, as he fell back, I found him the next instant at 
my own side, trying what impressions he ceuld make 
on me, 

I was notin the humor at that moment, to be moved 
by an ordinary application of the kind, and was in a 
hurry. What was still worse for the poor fellow, I 
had no change less than a sovereign or one pound 
rold coin. 

The fellow was exceedingly earnest, but awkward. 
He was evidently unused to the vocation. —He annoy- 
ed me—pushed his face into mine—and nearly trod 
upon my toes. I told him I had nothing to give, but 
he did not seem to hear me. I rebuked him he did 
not regard it, but still hung upon my shoulder, and 
persecuted me with his importunities. He was hun- 
gry, he said—he had had nothing to eat that day, and 
it was now drawing to night. In skort, it seemed im- 
possible to get rid of him. And yet f must give him 
a sovereign. Being somewhat vexed, I turned to 
push him from me, and in doing so, brushed my um. 
brella rather rudely over the back of his hand, graz- 
ing, and not unlikely breaking the skin, for I observed, 
he looked upon his hand, and then put it to his mouth, 
as if it were hurt. But still, to my astonishment, 
he stuck to my side, and preserved in his importuni- 
ties. I then rebuked him most sharply—but do not 
remember, at this time, what words I employed. 1 
can never forget, however, the manner in which he 
received it. He dropped from me, as if he had been 
instantaneously struck with absolute and perfect dis- 
couragement, and in a tone which went through my 
very heart, said— You tould’nt say so, master, uf 
you's as hungtyas I!” And these words he uttered 
as he fell back, and I saw him ne more. 
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Except that I had been a little vexed by what I had 
counted as impudence, I should probably have return- 
ed immediately, and contrived to get some change. 
And although thoughts are quick, and my feelings be- 
gan to relent, yet before they were thoroughly subdu- 
ed, we had got too far apart to meet again, except by 
accident. I had not gone many rods, however, before 
I became quite anxious, and in the same degree gene- 
rous. Those last words, and the heart subduing man- 
ner and tone of them, kept ringing in my ears, “You 
would’nt say so, master, if you’r as hungry as1!” [ 
stepped into a shop, got my sovereign in change, and 
turned about in pursuit of the young man, rt could 
not find him, J went through Leadenhall and search- 
ed the streets and alleys in the vicinity for half an hour, 
but did not fall upon him. The longer I looked with- 
out success, the more anxious I became. Imagination 
then came in with all its powers, and magnified the 
importance of the case a thousand-fold. That it was 
a case of real want—of pinching hunger—I had no 
reason on the whole to doubt. His dress, his manner, 
his every thing, to the last, I had observed, convinced 
me it was so.—And these very appearances were such 
as would ordinarily prevent his success in London, 
until he should become more accomplished in the art 
of begging. By that time, what would become of 
him? I began to feel responsible. First,I had re- 
buked him, which now seemed a cruelty. Next, I had 
hurt his hand, and that, though unintentional, now 
troubled my conscience. And last, I had added to all 
the rest some sharpness of speech to get rid of him. 1 
thought it not improbable that he had been tryingand 
trying in vain till he came to me, and receiving such 
discouragement, he had gone and thrown himself 
down in some secret place to perish; or, at least, re- 
solved no more to sulicit alms of the unfeeling mercies 
of man.Fivery turn and eyery step I made in this 
pursuit without success, increased my anxiety. Con- 
jectures and —— came upon me thick and ten- 
der, and when at last | was compelled to give up the 
search, it was, if possible, the most trying moment of 
all, ‘I'he being I could not find was now to me one 
ot the most interesting objects. He, who had vexed 
and put me out of humor a few moments before, by 
his importunate and annoying solicitations, was now 
most earnestly desired by me to satisfy my feelings of 
compunction and of pity. Most reluctantly, and for 
the first time in my life, I turned away from a pursuit 
so altogether novel. In such circumstances, I was 
necessarily doomed to a conflict of emotions, the re- 
membrance of which cannot easily be eflaced. The 
last words of the poor young man, “ You would’nt 
say so, master, if you’s hungry as I,” tollowed me at 
every step, and reproached me at every corner. Other 
beggars appeared as I went any Cheapside, and to 
make atonement, 1 could have begged them, had it 
been necessary, to accept of my pennies. ButI soon 
found that this generosity could not satisfy the petition 
I had rejected. Those last words still pursued me, 
and I could not silence them, I even started and 
looked back several times, as if the voice that uttered 
them had overtaken me. Most glad should I have 
been if the momentary and fleeting illusion had pro- 
ved a reality. 


If it were possible for me ever to feel indifferent to- 
ward beggars after such a challenge of no SENS iee, 
the impressions of that scene might well be fixed with- 
in me forever by another, not unlike it, which occur- 
red a few daysafter. I had breakfasted at my lodg- 
ings in Regent Square, and was walking rapidly in a 
cold and windy morning to the library of the Russell 
Institution. But as it happened, I was altogether un- 
provided for a beggar. 1 had not gone far before I 
was accosted by a man about forty years old, dressed 
in astyle rather unusual for a beggar, and his manner 
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equally betrayed him unaccustomed to the business. 
I told him Ihad nothing. But being upon the wind- 
ward side, he did-not hear me, as afterward appeared 
—but followed me with his importunities. His per- 
severance seemed to me unreasonable, and was trou- 
blesome. I stopped suddenly, turned upon him, and 
said rather sharply,—* Did I not tell you I had no- 
thing?” “Oh sir,” said he, “ 1 did not hear you—the 
wind blew so hard’”—and instantly drew back and 
left me to proceed. As I turned back to look him in 
the face, regarding the manner of his reply, and saw 
him retire with such evident regret that he had given 
me any occasion to be displeased~with such an earn- 
est expression, that he would not willing have done 
so—and observing such indubitable marks of honest 
in him withal, such manliness in subdued forms, suc 
indications of a soul, where delicacy of feeling might 
be supposed to have had a permanent abode—such 
unwillingness to give trouble, and - such a betray- 
ing of a sense of pinching want—I am sure his ais: 
appointment could not have borne any proportion to 
my own. And I imagined I saw in him the likeness 
of a brother. Although I knew it could not be my 
brother, yet the image of a brother in such circum. 
stances—I cannot tell how it affected me—it is inde- 
scribable. Suppose, thought I, he were indeed, my 
brother—what would I do?—After all, he was a 
brother of the human family. And it would demand 
a nice moral arithmetic to calculate how much might 
be due to one relation that is not due to another. The 
result of my reasonings, however, in this case, as in 
the former, came too late—except to confirm my good 
purposes, that I would endeavor always to be pre- 
pared for such cases. 
> 


KEAN’S LAST STROLLING ADVENTURE. 








Kean’s improvidence has been the theme of many 
a tongue, but few of his acts exceed the absurdity of 
his starting tor Dorchester in a post-chaise, without 
funds sufficient to carry himself and his family one 
quarter of the way. They set off indeed in the post- 
chaise, and accomplished the first stage of their jour- 
ney ; but an aceurate survey of their exchequer bein 
then made, it was tound necessary that Mrs. Kean an 
the eldest child, Howard, whose illness was increasing, 
should proceed in the coach, and that Kean himsellt, 
with his youngest son on his back, should trudge for- 
ward on foot. Jt was not the first time that he had 
acted the foot traveller, but it was the first time that 
he had carried double. A stout heart, however, and 
a dozen merry companions, all members of the same 
company, vanquished many of the evils of the way. 
They set forward cheerfully, and performed more than 
half their task that day. At night they stopped at a 
humble inn on the road side, where Kean fed the child 
and put him to bed (in his clothes ;).and in the morning, 
forgetting the oriental custom of ablution, took him 
forwards in his original Barnstable dust. One or two 
of the actors relieved our hero from his child burden 
occasionally, particularly a good-natured comedian 
of the name of Clifford, who several years afterwards 
was introduced by (the then celebrated actor) Kean 
to his son, ag the gentleman who had carried him in 
his infancy on this memorable journey. About noor 
on the second day Mrs. Kean, who, with her boy 
Howard, was on the look-out for her husband’s arri- 
val, beheld the regiment of strollers approaching the 
town.—They came in by twos and threes, hot, dusty, 
tired and with beards that, exceptin colour, would have 
done honour to the chin of Abomelique, the rear being 
brought up by Kean himself, with the child delighted 
and crowing upon his back. Mrs, Kean, whose ma- 
ternal eye beheld in an instant the child’s hat and 


great coat, utterly spoiled, began lamenting the demo- | 





KEAN’S LAST STROLLING ADVENTURE=—THE MAID AND FLOWERS. 


lition of his finery ; but she was quickly stopped by the 
tragedian, who told her in brief terms, “ to be thank- 
ful that he had brought him home at all.” ‘The theatre 
at Dorchester was, by a degree, worse than that of 
Barnstable. “When the curtain drew up,” Kean began, 
“J saw a wretched house. A few people in the pit 
and gallery, and three persons in the boxes, showed 
the quantity of attraction we possesed. In the stage- 
box, however, there was a gentleman who seemed to 
understand acting. He was very attentive to the per- 
formance. Seeing this, I was determined to play my 
best. ‘The strange man did not applaud ; but his looks 
told me that he was pleased. After the play, I went 
to the dress-room [this was under the stage} to change 
my dress for the ‘Savage,’ so that I could hear every 
word that was said over-head. I heard a gentleman 
(who I supposed was the gentleman of the stagebox) 
ask Lee the name of the performer who played the 
principal character. ‘Oh! answered Lee, ‘ hisname 
is Kean—a wonderful clever fellow : a great little man, 
He’s going to London. He has got an engagement 
from Mr. Whitebread ;—a great man, sir.’ ‘ Indeed!’ 
replied the gentleman, ‘I am glad to hear it. He’s 
certainly very clever; but he is very small.’ ‘ His 
mind is large ; no matter tor his height,’ returned Lee 
te this. By this time I was dressed for the ‘ Savage,’ 
and I therefore mounted upto the stage. The gentle- 
man bowed to me, and complimented me slightly upon 
my play, observing, ‘ Your manager says that you 
are engaged for London?’ ‘I am offered a trial,’ 
said I, * and if I succeed 1 understand that I am ‘to be 
engaged.’—‘ Well,’ said the gentleman, ‘ will you break- 
fast with me in the morning? I am at the——hotel. 
I shall be glad to speak to you. My name is Arnold; 
Iam the—manager of Drury lane theatre. 1 stag- 
gered asif I had been shot. My acting in the Savage, 
was done for. However, I stumbled through the part, 
and—here I am.”— Barry Cornwall’s life of Kean. 


a ee 


The annexed beautiful poem, from the pen of the 
eminent Chateaubriand, was elicited some years since 
by a domestic misfortune, and written, we believe 
while in prison for his political opinions. 

THE MAID AND FLOWER. 


Ere that coffin goes down, let it bear on its lid 
he garland ot roses 
Which the hand of a father, her mourners amid, 
In silence disposes 
“Tis the young maiden’s funeral hour ! 
From thy bosom, O earth, sprung that young budding 


rose 
And ‘tis meet that together thy lap should enclose 
The young maid and the flower! 


Never, never, give back the two symbols so pure 
hich to thee we cunfide : 
From the breath of this world and its plague spot se- 
cure 
Let them sleep side by side— 
They that know not its-pestilent power ! 
Soon the breath of contagion, the deadly mildew, 
Of the fierce scorching sun, might parch up as_ they 
grew 
The young maid and the flower! 


Poor Eliza! for thee life’s enjoyments have fled, 
But its pangs too are flown! 
Then go sleep in the grave ! in that bridal bed 
Death may call his own— 
Take this handful of clay for thy dower! 
Of a texture wert thon far too gentle to last 
*T'was a mourning, thy life! now the matins are pas¢ 
For the maid and the flower ! 


———— 
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WEST*TOWN BOAKDING SCHOOL—LORD BYRON’S PALACE. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


This Seminary is situated in West-town township, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, about five miles east 
of Westchester. The farm contains 600 acres of 
land, bounding on a branch of Chester Creek—is 
beautifully diversified by hill and valley, wood land 
and meadow, and is ina high state of cultivation — 
The School House, a spacious building of about 250 
feet in length, is situated on a lofty eminence, com- 
manding a magnificent prospect of great extent and 
variety, enriched by all the luxuriance of the most ap- 
proved culture, on a soil naturally very fertile. In 
point of healthfulness, no situation, perhaps, presents 


\ greater advantages, as has been proved by the extra- 


ordinary degree of exemption from disease, which the 
inmates of the house have enjoyed during a period of 
nearly forty years. 

The building is conveniently arranged, and divided 
‘into school rooms, dormitories, lecture rooms, apart- 
jments for the superintendent and his family, meeting 
‘room and library, with various other appendages to 
promote the comfort or convenience of the pupils and 
their caretakers.. On the south front is a flower gar- 
den, tastefully arranged, and on the west a delightful 
lawn, spreading over a gentle declivity, which has re- 
cently been laid out in serpentine walks, interspersed 
with forest and ornamental trees, judiciously selected 
and well arranged ; the whole displaying a degree of 
taste and elegance rarely surpassed, and which adds 
greatly to the beauty of the prospect in approachin 
the west front of the edifice. Still farther south anc 
west is a fine grove of venerable forest trees, the 
growth of many years, which is used as a promenade 
for the girls of the Seminary, and where they may of- 
ten be seen during the heat of the summer, enjoying 
the delightful shade and coo! breeze of that lovely spot. 
On the north and east of the school, isa wood appro- 
priated to similar uses for the boys. 

The school house is abundantly supplied with wa- 
ter from several wells, and also by means of a forcing 
pump, and iron pipes laid from Chester Creek, by 
which the water is carried about 1400 feet and eleva- 
ted about 90 feet. The forcing pump is worked by 
the water power of the grist mill, which is situated on 
the farm and belongs to the establishment. Besides 
this, there are on the farm a large house, occupied by 
the farmer and used as a place of entertainment for 
visiters. ‘T'wo large barns, several smaller tenements 
and a large building called “the Infirmary,” situated 
at a distance of two or three hundred yards from the 
school house, and designed for the reception of chil- 
dren who may be attacked with infectious or con- 
tagious disorders, in order to separate them from the 
others, and thus prevent the spread of the disease.— 
Happily for the institution, there has never yet been 
occasion to use it for this purpose. 

The number of scholars is generally about 245, and 
nearly an equal proportion of each sex. ‘They are di- 
vided into ten schools, five for each sex, and are in- 
structed in all the several branches of a good English 
education. There isalso a boys’ school for the Latin 
and Greek languages. During the recess of school, 
they are under the immediate care of a governor and 
governess, who attend them in their recreations, or 
aid them in the prosecution of their studies; besides 
rendering them such other attentions as children 
would require. ‘The order, decorum, harmony and 
happiness which reign throughout the family and 
mark the demeanor of the pupils, is highly gratifying 
and speak well for the system and discipline establish- 
ed, as well as for the attention and qualification of the 
teachers. 

The institution was founded by the Society of 
Friends near the close of the last century, for the 
purpose of ee to their youth a solid and useful edu- 
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cation; calculated to fit them for making good mem- 
bers, both of religious and civil society. No other 
children are admitted. The whole cost of the farm 
and buildings, &c. has been defrayed by voluntary do- 
nations from members of that Society ; beside which, 
a considerable fund has been raised from the same 
source, the interest of which is appropriated to the 
education of the offspring of Friends in limited cir- 
cumstances. With a view of placing the means of 
instruction in useful learning, within the reach of ali, 
the terms of admission are made very low, being only 
sixty-eight dollars per annum, for board and washing, 
&c. and tuition of each child. There is a stage runs 
four times a week between the city of Philadelphia and 
the Boarding School, and it may a!so be reached by 
the West Chester rail-road cars, which run within 
about four miles of it. 
a en 
Lord Byron’s Palace, at Venicee 





In Venice, Tasso’s echoes are no more, 

And silent rows the songless gondolier ; 

Her palaces are crumbling to the shore, 

And music meets not always now the ear: 

‘Those days are gone—but beauty still is here. 

States oy erik fade—but nature doth not die. 

Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear, 

The pleasant place of all festivity, 

The revel of the earth; the masque of Italy. 

CuitpE Harorp, 
The opposite page presents a view of the palace oe- 
cupied by Lord Byron during his residence in Venice. 
When, afier his unfortunate marriage, and the de- 

struction of those hopes which he at one period enter- 
tained of becoming, under the mild influence of a vir- 
tuous and sensible woman, a better and a happier man, 
Lord Byron once more left England in search of that 
peace of mind, which was destined never to be his. 
Venice naturally occurred to him asa place where, for 
a time at least, he should find a suitable residence. He 
had, in his own language,—“ loved it from his boy- 
hood ;” and there was a poetry connected with its si- 
tuation, its habits, and its history, which excited both 
his imagination and his curiosity. At the same time 
the melancholy with which his heart was filled was 
soothed and cherished by the associations which every 
object in Venice inspired. The prospect of dominion 
subdued, of a high spirit humbled, of splendour tarnish- 
ed, of palaces sinking into ruins, was but too faithfully 
in accordance with the dark and mournful mind which 
the poet bore within him. Nor were other motives, 
of a nature wholly different, wanting to draw him to 
Venice. He stillimagined that he could find gratifica- 
tion in that which he called pleasure; and that the 
false lights of dissipation, and the broad glare of pass- 
ion, could waken life and light in the cold solitude of 
his wasted and desolate heart. But he was mistaken. 
His residence in Venice was far from contributing to 
his happiness. It brought out the worst parts of his 
character. ‘The society of the place stimulated his va- 
nity and egotism, while its pleasures roused and kept 
awake this spirit of dissipation. He expressed to Cap- 
tain Medwin, in strong language, the painful remem- 
brances to which his Venetian residence gave rise. “ I 
asked him about Venice. ‘ Venice!’ said he, ‘I detest 
every recollection of the place, the people, and my pnr- 
suits. I there mixed again in society, trod again the 
old round of conversaziones, balls, and concerts ; was 
every night at the opera, a constant frequenter of the 
Ridotto during the carnival, and, in short, entered into 
all the dissipation of that luxurious place. Every thing 
in a Venetian life, its gondolas, its efleminating indo- 
lence, its siroccos, need to enervate the mind and bo- 
dy. My rides were a resource and stimulus, but the 
deep sands of Lido broke my horses down, and I got 
tired of that monotonous sea-shore. ‘To be sure, 1 
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passed the Villegiatura on the Brenta. I wrote little 
at Venice, and was forced into the search of pleasure 
—an employment I was soon jaded with the pursuit 
of :99 


Of the dissipations of Lord Byron’s Venetian lite, 
some anecdotes are preserved by Captain Medwin. It 
was here his lordship’s misfortune to form an ac- 
quaintance with “the most troubfesome shrew and 
termagant he ever met with.” The lady insisted on 
taking up her residence at his lordship’s palace, a pro- 
posal to which he gave little encouragement. 

Upon one occasion, while his lordship was at din- 
ner, she forced her way into the room, and snatch- 
ing a knife trom the table, threatened to stab herself, 
if he did not consent to her remaining. Finding her 
menace disregarded, she ran into the baleony and 
threw herself into the canal, whence she was rescued 
by a gondola uninjured. The Venetians, of course, 
imagined that Lord Byron had thrown her into the ca- 
nal. During his residence at Venice, his lordship had 
the imprudence to serenade an unmarried lady. “1 
had been one night under her window serenading, and 
the next morning, who should be announced, at the 
same time, but a priest anda police officer, come, as I 
thought, either to shoot or marry me again, I did not 
eare which. I was disgusted and tired with the life I 
led in Venice, and was glad to turn my back on it.” 

Ravenna appears to have aflorded Lord Byron his 
happiest and most tranquil residence in Italy. “I 
found,” he says, “at Ravenna much education and Ii. 
berality of thinking among the higher classes. ‘The 
climate is delightful. I was unbroken in upon by so- 
ciety. It lies out of the way of travellers. 1 was ne- 
ver tired of my rides in the pine forest ; it breathes of 
the Decameron; it is poetical ground. Francesca lived 
and Dante was exiled at Ravenna. ‘There is some- 
ting inspiring in such an air.’ He has also recorded 
in his verse his attachment to these scenes. 


Sweet hour of twilight! in the solitude 

Of the pine forests, ane the silent shore 

Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood, 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flow’d o’er, 
‘To where the last Cesarian fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest ! which Boccaccio’s lore 

And Dryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee! 
The shrill cicals, people of the pine, 

Making their summer-lives one ceaseless song, 
Were the sole echoes, save my steed’s and mine, 
And vesper-bells that rose the boughs among. 


The Countess Albrizzi, whe became acquainted with 
Lord Byron during his residence at Venice, has given, 
in her character of his lordship, a few details of the 
mode in which he passed his time while he remained 
in that city. Amongst his peculiar habits was that of 
never showing himself on foot. ‘* He was never seen 
to walk through the streets ot Venice, nor along the 
pleasant banks of the Brenta, where he spent some 
weeks of the summer ; and there some who assert, that 
he has never seen, excepting from a window, the won- 
ders of the Piazza di San Marco, so powerful in him 
was the desire of not showing himself to be deformed 
in any part of his person. I, however,” continues the 
countess, “ believe that he often gazed on those won- 
ders, but in the late and solitary hour, when the stu- 
pendous edifices which surrounded him, illuminated by 
the soft and placid light of the moon, appeared a thou- 
sand times more lovely.” ‘* During an entire winter, 
he went out every morning alone, to row himself to 
the Island of the Armenians (a small island distant 
from Venice about half a league), to enjoy the society 
of those learned and hospitable monks, and to learn 
their difficult language ; and in the evening entering 
again into his gondola, he went, but only for a couple 
of hours, into society. A second winter, whenever the 
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LICENSE LAWS, 


water of the Lago was violently agitated, he was ob. 
served to cross it, and landing on the nearest terra fir. 
ma, to tire at least two horses with riding.” 


_ During the summer Lord Byron enjoyed the exer’ 
cise of nding in the evening. ‘ No sunsets,” said he- 
“are to be compared with those of Venice—they are 
too gorgeous for any painter, and defy any poet. My 
rides, indeed, would have been nothing without the 
Vent tian sunsets.” 


Se aannS nie Zane 


From the Boston Mercantile Journal. 
LICENSE LAWS. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PIERPONT. 

* We license thee for so much gold,” 

Said they who filled St. Peter’s chair, 
* To put away thy wife, who’s old, 

And take one that is young and fair ; 
For public good requires a dome 
To swell, like heaven’s, for us at Rome.” 


* For so much gold we license thee.” 
So says ourlaws * a draught to sell, 
That bows the strong, enslaves the free, 
And opens wide the gates of hell : 
For public good requires that some, 
Since many die, shuuld live by rum.” 


Ye ejvi fathers! while the foes 
Of this destroyer seize their swords, 
And heaven’s own hail is in the blows 
They’re dealing, ye will cut the cords 
That round the falling fiend they draw ; 
And o’er him hold you, shield of law! 


And will ye give no man a bill 
Divorcing from heaven’s high sway. 
And while God says “ thou shalt not kill,” 
Say ye for gold, “‘ ye may, ye may!” 
Compare the body with the soul! 
Compare the bullet with the bow!! 


In which is felt the fiercer blast 
Of the destroying angel’s breath! 
Which binds its vietims the more fast ! 
Which kills him witha deadlier death ? 
Will ye the felon fox restrain, 
And yet take off the tiger’s chain. 


The living to the rotting dead 
The God-contemning Tuscan tied 
Till by the way or on his bed, 
The poor corpse-carrier dropped and died, 
Lashed hand to hand, and face to face, 
In fatal and in loathed embrace. 


Less cutting, think ye, is the throng 

That to a breathing corpse, for life, 
Lashes in torture loathed and long, 

‘The drunkard’s child, the drunkard’s wife ? 
To clasp that clay to breathe that breath, 
And no escape, O raat is death ! 

Are ye not fathers? When your sons 
Look to you for their daily bread, 
Dare ye in mockery, load with stones 

The table that for them ye spread ! 
How can ye hope your sons will live, 
If ye for fish a serpent give ? 


O holy God! let light divine 

Break forth more broadly from above, 
Till we conform our laws to thine, 

The perfect law of truth and love : 
For truth and love alone can save 
Thy children from a hopeless grave. 
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LEGEND OF COUNT JULIAN. 699 


Extract from the third No. of the Crayon Miscellany. 


LEGEND OF COUNT JULIAN 


AND HIS FAMILY. 








In the preceding legends is darkly shadowed out a true 
story of the woes of Spain. Itis astory full of whole- 
some admonition, rebuking the insolence of human pride, 
and the vanity of hum in ambition, and showing the fut:1- 
ity of all greatness that is not strongly based on virtue 
We have seen, in brief space of time, most of the actors 
in this historic drama disappearing, one by one, from the 
scene, and going down, conqueror and conquered, to 
gloomy and unhononred graves. It remains to close this 
eventtul history, by holding upgassa signal warning, the 
fate of the trajtor, whose perfidioussscheme of vengeance 
brought ruin on his native land. 

The particulars, however, of the following wild legend 
are chiefly gathered from the writings of the pseudo 
Moor, Rasis; how far they may be safely taken as historic 
facts it is impossible now to ascertain; we must content 
ourselves, therefore, with their answering to the exactions 
of poetic justice. 

* . ok * * *& 

As yet every thing had prospered with Count Julian. 
He had gratified his vengeance; he had been successful in 
his treason, and had acquired countless riches from the 
ruin of his country.—But itis not outward success that 
constitutes prosperity. ‘The tree flourishes with freit and 
foliage while blasted and withering at the heart. Wher- 
ever he went, Count Julian read hatred in every eye. He 
tried in vain to persuade himself that he had taken a justi- 
fiable vengeance; he felt that no personal wrong can 
justify the crime of treason to one’s country. 

For a time, he sought in luxurious indulgence to soothe 
or forget the miseries of the mind. He assembled round 
him every pleasure and gratification that boundless wealth 
could purchase, but allin vain. He had no relish for 
the dainties of his board; music had no charm where- 
with to lull his soul,and remorse drove slumber from his 
pillow. He sent to Cueta for his wife Frandina, his daugh- 
ter Florinda, and his youthful son Alarbot; hoping in the 
bosom of his family to find that sympathy and kindness 
which he could no jonger meet with inthe world. ‘Their 
presence, however, bronght him no alleviation. Flo- 
rinda, the daughter of his heart, for whose sake he had un- 
dertaken this signal vengeance, was sinking a victim to its 
effects. Wherever she went, she found herself a bye- 
word of shame and reproach. The outrage she had suffer- 
ed was imputed to her as wantonness, and her calamity 
was magnified intoacrime. The christians never men- 
tioned her name without a curse,and the moslems, the 
gainers by her misfortune, spake of her only by the ap- 
pellation of Cava, the vilest epithet they could apply to 
woman. 

But the opprobrium of the world was nothing to the 
upbraiding of her own heart. She charged herself with 
all the miseries of these disastrous wars; the deaths of so 
many gallant cavaliers: the conquest and perdition of her 
country. ‘The anguish of her mind preyed upon the 
beauty of her person. Her eye, once soft and tender in 
expression, became wild and haggard ; her cheek lost its 
bloom, ard became hojlow and palli!, and at .imes there 
was desperation in her words. When her father sought 
to embrace her, she withdrew with shuddering from his 
arms,for she thought of his treason and the ruin it had 
brought upon Spain. Her wretchedness increased after 
her return to her native country, until it rose to a degree 
of frenzy. 

One day when she walked with her parents inthe gar- 
den of their palace, she entered a tower, and, having bar- 
red the door, ascended to the battlements. From thence 
she called to them in piercing accents, expressive of her 
unsupportable anguish and desperate determination. “Let 
this city,” said she, “ be called Malaca, in the memorial of 
the most wretched of women, who therein put an end to 
her days.” So saying. she threw herself headlong from 
the tower and was dashed to pieces. ‘The city, adds the 
ancient chronicler, received the name thus given it, though 
afterwards softened to Malaga, which it still retains in 
memory of the tragical end of Florinda. 

‘The Countess Frandina abandoned this scene of woe, 
and returned to Cueta, accompanied by her infant son. 
She took with her the remains of her unfortunate daugh- 





ter, and gave them honorable sepulture.in a mausoleum 
of the chapel belonging to the citadel. Count Julian de- 
parted for Carthagena, where he remained plunged in 
horror at this doleful event. 

About this time, the cruel Suleiman having destroved 
the family of Muza, had sent an Arab general, named 
Alahor, to succeed Abdalasis as emir or governor of Spain. 
The new emir was of acruel and suspicious nature, and 
commenced his sway witha stern severity, that soon made 
those under his command look back with regret to the easy 
rule of Abdalasis. Heregarded with an eye of distrust 
the renegado christians who had aided in the conquest, 
and who bore arms in the service of the moslems; but 
his deepest suspicion fell upon Count Julian. ‘ He has 
been a traitor to his own countrymen,” said he, “how can 
we be sure that he will not prove traitor to us ?” 

A sudden insurrection of the christians who had taken 
refuge in the Austrian mountains, quickened his suspi- 
cions and inspired him with feirs of some dangerous con- 
spiracy against his power. In the height of his anxiety, 
he bethought him of an Arabian sage, named Yuza, who 
had accompanied him from Africa. Thissonof science 
was withered in form,and looked asif he had outlived 
the usual term of mortal life. In the course of his studies 
and travels in the east, he had collected the knowledge 
and experience of ages; being skilled in astrology, and, it 
is said, in necromancy, and possessing the marvellous gift 
of prophecy or divination. To this expounder of myste- 
ries Alahor applied to learn whether any secret treason 
menaced his safety. 

The astrologer listened with deep attention, and over- 
whelming brow, to all the surmises and suspicions of the 
emir, then shut himself up to consult his books and com- 
mune with those supernatural intelligences subservient to 
his wisdom. At an appointed hour the emir sought lim 
in his cell. It was filled with the smoke of perfumes; 
squares and circles and various diagrams were described 
upon the floor, and the astrologer was poring over a scroll 
of parchment, covered with cabalistic characters. He re- 
ceived Alahor with a gloomy and sinister aspect; pre- 
tending to have discovered feartul portents in the heavens, 
and to have had strange and mystic dreams. 

“O emir,” said he, “‘be on your guard! treason is 
around you and in your path; your life isin peril.—Be- 
ware of Count Julian and his family. : 

“Enough,” said the emir. “ They shall all die! Parents 
and children—all shall die !”’ 


He forthwith sent a summons to Count Julian to at- 
tend him in Cordova. he messenger found him plunged 
in affliction for the recent death of his daughter. The 
count excused himself, on account of this misfortune, 
from obeying the commands of the emir in person, but 
sent several of his adherents. His hesitation, and the 
circumstance of his having sent his family across the 
straits to Africa, were construed by the jealous mind of 
the emir into proofs of guilt. He no longer doubted his 
being concerned in the recent insurrections, and that he 
had sent his family away preparatory to an attempt by 
force of arms, to subvert the moslem domination. In his 
fury, he put to death Riseburto and Evan, the nephews 
of Bishop Oppas, and sons of the former king, Witaza, 
and suspecting them of taking part in the treason. Thus 
did they expiate their treachery to their country in the 
fatal battle of the Guadalette. 


Alahor, next hastened to Carthagena to seize upon 
Count Julian. So rapid were his movements, that the 
Count had barely time to escape with fifteen cavaliers, 
with whom he took refuge in the strong castle of Mar- 
cuello, among the mountains of Arragon. The emir, 
enraged to be disappointed of his prey, embarked at 


Carthagena and_crossed the straits of Ceuta, to make_ 


captives of the Countess Frandina and her son. 


Now soit happened, that the countess Frandina was 
seated late at night in her chamber in the citadel of Ceuta, 
which stands on a lofty rock, overlooking the sea. She 
was revolving in gloomy thought the late disaster of her 
family, when she heard a mournful noise like that of the 


“sea breeze moaning about the castle walls. Raising her 


eyes, she beheld her brother, the Bishop Oppas, at the 
entrance of the chamber. She advanced to embrace him, 
but he forbade*her with a motion of his hand, and she 
observed that he was ghastly pale, and that his eyes glared 
as with lambent flames. 

* Touch me not, sister,” said he, with a mournful voice, 
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“lest thou be consumed by the fire which rages within 
me. Guard well thy son, for blood hounds are upon his 
track. His innocence might have secured him the protec- 
tion of heaven, but our crimes have involved him in our 
common ruin.” He ceased to speak and was no lencer 
to be seen. His coming and going were alike without 
noise, and the door of the chamber remained fast bolted. 

On the following morning a messenger arrived with 
tidings that the Bishop Oppas had been taken prisoner in 
battle by the insurgent christians of the Asturias. and had 
died in fetters in a tower of the mountains. The same 
messenger brought word that the Emir Alahor had put to 
death several of the friends of Count Julian; had obliged 
him to fly for his life to a castle in Arragon, and was em- 
barking with a formidable force for Ceuta. 

The countess Frandina, as has already been shown, was 
of courageous heart, and danger made her desperate. 
There were fifty Moorish soldiers in the garrison; she 
feared that they would prove treacherous, and take part 
with their own countrymen. Summoning her officers, 
therefore, she informed them of their danger, command- 
ed them to put those Moors to death. The guards sallied 
for h to opey her orders.—Thirty-five of the Moors were 
in the great square, unsuspicious of danger, when they 
were severally singled out by their executioners. and at 
a concerted signal, kiJed onthe spot. The remaining 
fifteen took refuge in a tower. They saw the armada of 
the emir at a distance,and hoped to be able to hold out 
until his arrival.—The soldiers of the countess saw it also, 
and made extraordinary efforts to destroy these internal 
enemies before they should be attacked from without. 
They made repeated attempts to storm the tower, but 
were as often repulsed with severe loss. They then un- 
derminded it, supporting its foundations by stanchions of 
wood. Tothese they set fire,and withdrew to a dis- 
tance, keeping up a constant shower of missiles to pre- 
vent the Matis from sallying forth to extinguish the 
flames. The stanchions were rapidly consumed, and when 
they gave way the tower fell to the ground. Some of the 
Moors were crushed among the ruins ; others were flung 
to a distance and dashed among the rocks: those who sur- 
vived were instantly put tothe sword. 

The fleet of the emir arrived about the hour-of vespers. 
He landed, but found the gates closed against him. The 
Countess herself spoke to him from a tower, and set him 
at defiance. The emir immediately laid seige to the city. 
He consulted the astrologer Yuza, who told him that, for 


seven days his star would have the ascendant over that of 


the youth Alarbot, but after that time the youth would be 
safe from his power, and would effect his ruin. 


Alahor immediately ordered the city to be assailed on 
every side, and at length carried it by storm. ‘The Coun- 
tess took refuge with her forces in the citadel, and made 
desperate defence, but the walls were sapped and mined, 
and she saw that all resistance would soon be unavailing. 
Her only thoughts now were to conceal the child.— 
“ Surely,” said she, * they will not think of seeking him 
among the dead.” She led him, therefore, into the dark 
and dismal chapel. ‘ Thou art not afraid to be alone in 
this darkness, my child,” said she. 

* No, mother,” replied the boy, “ darkness gives silence 
and sleep.” She conducted him to the tomb of Florinda. 
*Fearest thou the dead, my child?” ‘ No, mother, the 
dead can do no harm, and what should I fear from sister?” 

The Countess opened the sepulchre. * Listen my son,” 
said she. “ There are fierce and cruel people who have 
come hither to murder thee.—Stay here in company with 
thy sister, and be quiet, as thou dost value thy life !” The 
boy, who was of a courageous nature, did as he was bid- 
den, and remained there al! that day, and the next night, 
and the next day until the third hour. 


In the mean time the walls of the citadel were sapped, 
the troops of the emir poured in at the breach, anda great 
part of the garrison was put tothe sword. ‘The countess 
was taken prisoner and brought before the emir. Sheap- 
peared in his presence witha haughty demeunour, as if 
she had been a queen receiving homage ; but when he de- 
manced her son, she faltered, and turned pale, and replied, 
‘** My son is with the dead.” 

* Countess,” said the emir, “I am not to be deceived ; 
tell me where you have concealed the boy, or tortures 
shall wring from you the secret.” 

“ Emir,” replied the countess, “may the greatest tor- 
ments be my portion, both here and hereafter, if what I 
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9p be not the truth. My darling child lies buried with 
the dead !” 

The emir was confounded by the solemnity of her 
words ; but the withered astrologer Yuza, who stood by 
his side regarding the countess from beneath his bushed 
eyebrows, perceived trouble in her countenance and 
equivocation in her words. * Leave this to me,” whisper- 
ed he to Alahor, “I will produce the child.” 

He ordered strict search to be made by the soldiery, and 
he obliged the countess to be always present. When thev 
came tothe chapel, her cheek turned pale and her lip 
quivered.—“ This,” said the subtle astrologer, “is the 
place of concealment !” 

The search throughout the chapel. however was equal- 
ly vain, and the soldie ere about to depart. when Yuz1 
remarked a slight gl fyjoy in the eye of the countess. 
“We are leaving our prey behind,’ thought he, “ the 
countess is exulting.” 

He now called to mind the words of her asseveration, 
that her child was with the dead.—Turning suddenly to 
the soldiers he ordered them to search the sepulchre. “If 
you find him not,” said he, “ draw forth the bones of what 
wonton Cava, that they may be burnt, and the ashes scat- 
tered to the winds.” 

The soldiers searched among the tombs, and found that 
of Florinda partly open. Within lay the boy in the sound 
sleep of childhood, and one of the soldiers took him 
gently in his arms to bear him to the emir. 

When the countess beheld that her child was discover- 
ed,she rushed into the presence of Alahor, and forget- 
ne all her pride, threw herself upon her knees betore 

im. 

‘Mercy! Mercy!” cried she in piercing accents, 
“ Mercy on my son—my only child! Oemur! listen toa 
mother’s prayers, and my lips shall kiss thy feet. As thou 
art merciful to him so may the most high God have mercy 
upon thee, and heap blessings on thy head ” 

“ Bear that frantic woman hence,” said the emir, “ but 
guard her well.” 

The countess was dragged away by the soldiery with- 
out regard to her struggles and her cries, and confined in 
a dungeon of the citadel. 

The child was now brought to the emir. He had been 
awakened by the tumult, but gazed fearlessly on the stern 
countenances of the soldiers. Had the heart of the emir 
been capable of pity it would have been touched by the 
tender youth and innocent beauty of the child ; but his 
heart was as the nether millstone.and he was bent upon 
the destruction of the whole family of Julian. Calling to 
him the astrologer, he gave the child into his charge with 
a secret command. The withered son of the desert took 
the boy by the hand, and led him up the winding staircase 
of a tower. When they reached the summit, Yuza placed 
him en the battlements. 

“Cling not to me, child,” said he, “‘ there is no danger.” 
‘* Father, I fear not,” said the undaunted boy, ** yet it is 
a wondrous height !” 


The child looked round with delightful eyes.—The 
breoze blew his curling locks from about his face, and his 
cheek glowed at the boundless prospect ; for the tower 
was raised upon that lofty promontory on which Hercules 
founded one of his pillars. The surges of the sea were 
heard far below, beating upon the rocks.the sea gull 
screamed and wheeled about the foundations of the tow- 
er, and the sails of lofiy Caraccas were as mere specks on 
the deep. : 

** Dost thou know yonder land beyond the blue water?” 
said Yuza. 

“It is Spain,” replied the boy, “itis the land of my 
father and my mother.” 

“Then stretch forth thy hands and bless it, my child,” 
said the astrologer, 

The boy let go his hold of the wall, and, as he stretch- 
ed forth his hand, the aged son of Ishmael, exerting all the 
strength of his withered limbs, suddenly pushed him over 
the battlements. He fell headlong from the top of that 
tall tower, and nota bone of his tender frame but what 
was crushed upon the rocks beneath. 

Alahor came to the foot of the winding stairs. 

‘Is the boy safe?’ cried he. 

“Heis safe,” replied Yuza; “come and behold the 
truth with thine own eyes.” 

The emir ascended the tower and looked over the bat- 
tlements, and beheld the body of the child, a shapeless 
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mass, on the rocks far below, and the sea-gulls hovering 
about it, and he gave orders that it should be thrown into 
the sea, which was done. 

On the following morning, the countess was led forth 
from her dungeon into the public square. She knew the 
death of her child, and that her own death was at hand, 
she neither wept nor supplicated. Her hair was dishevel- 
led, her eyes were haggard with watching. and her cheek 
was as the monumental stone, but there were the remains 
of commanding beauty in her countenance, the majesty 
of her presence awed even the rabble into respect. 

A multitude of christian prisoners were then brought 
forth; and Alahor cried out--Behold the wife of Count 
Julian; behold one of that traitorous family which has 
brought ruin on yourselves and upon your country. And 
he ordered that they should stone her to death. But the 
christains drew back with horror from the deed, and said 
—* In the hand of God is vengeance let not her blood be 
upon our heads.” Upon this the emir swore with horrid 
imprecations that whoever of the captives refused should 
himself be stoned to death. So the cruel order was exe- 
cuted, and the Countess Frandina perished by the hands 
of her countrymen. Having thus accomplished this bar- 
barous errand, the emir embarked for Spain, and ordered 
the citadel of Ceutato be set on fire, and crossed the 
straits at night by the light of its towering flames. 


The death of Count Julian, which took place not long 
afier, closed the tragic story of his family. How he died, 
remains involved in doubt. Some assert that the cruel 
Alahor pursued him to his retreat among the mountains, 
and, having taken him prisoner, beheaded him; others that 
the Moors confined him in a dungeon, and put an end to 
his life with lingering torments: while others affirm that 
the tower of the castle of Marcuello, near Huesca, in Ar- 
rogan, in which he took refuge, fell on him and crushed 
him to pieces. All agree that his latter end was miserable 
in the extreme, and his death violent. The curse of hea- 
ven, which had thus pursued him to the grave, was ex- 
tended to the very place which had given him shelter; for 
we are told that the castle isno longer inhabited on ac- 
count of the strange and horrible noises that are heard in 
it ; and that visions of armed men are seen above it in the 
air; which are supposed to be the troubled spirits of the 
apostate christains who favoured the cause of the traitor. 


In after times a stone sepulchre was shown, outside of 


the chapel of the castle, as the tomb of Count Julian; but 
the traveller and the pilgrim avoided it, or bestowed upon 
ita malediction ; andthe name of Julian has remained a 
bye-word and ascorn in the land for the warning of all 
generations. Such ever be the Jot of him who betrays his 
country. 

Here end the legends of the conquest of Spain. 

Written in the Alhambra, June 10, 1835, 

eB 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
OH: TOUCH NOT THE BOWL. 


Touch not, oh touch not, that sparkling bow], 
*T is the tomb of the heart—the death of the soul; 
On its surface is seen, a mirror to blight, 

Every feeling of joy, every hope of delight. 


The pleasures that spring from it, quickly are past, 
The gloom that succeeds—how deep is its cast;— 
E’re frequent libations, render callous the soul, 
Touch not, oh! touch not that sparkling bowl. 


Is freedom a blessing—’twas won by the toil, 

And blood of thy fathers, that redden’d the soil; 

W ould’st barter it away with the loss of thy soul ? 
Drink deep then, drink deep, of the sparkling bowl. 


What numbers have started, for honor and fame, 
Who have found in the bowl, dishonor and shame; 
Whilst reason, and health, and ambition is thine, 
On! touch not the cup tho’ it sparkle with wine. 


Touch, not, oh touch not that sparkling bow], 
Tis the tomb of the heart—the death of the soul; 
On its surface is seen a mirror to paght, 
Every feeling of joy, every hope of delight. 
: J. E. M. 
59* 
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From the Literary Union. 
THE REV. C. COLTON. 


AUTHOR OF LACON. 

“Tt was in the year 1826, if memory serves, that we 
first saw the Rev. C. Colton in Paris; he had then just 
arrived from America, spoited a splendid cab and ti- 
ger, and lived in dashing style. He derived his means 
from certain visits to frescati’s, gaming-house, and 
No. 113 Palais Royal whence he usually returned la- 
den with gold. He played upon system, and the fame 
of his plan reaching England, two speculators with 
plenty of cash, (whose names it were well not to men- 
tion,) were tempted to leave London tor Paris, and 
adopt his mode of play. A short time after their ar- 
rival, Colton joined them—an arrangement having 
been made that they should find cash, and he science 
—and he was then to be met with at the Salen audes- 
sus du Cafe Angluis, corner of the Place des Italiens, 
every evening; furtune favoured him for some years, 
and all went merrily; but during this period which was 
his meridian, we never saw one generous or praise- 
worthy action, never met with a recorded trait of cha- 
rity or goodness ; avarice was his ruling passion, and 
to gratily this he would stick at nothing. About this 
time, not conteut with the rapidity with which he gain- 
ed money at the table, the thought took possession of 
him that he was a first rate judge of pictures, and with 
his dominant idea in view, that of duping others in the 
re-sale, he purchased a great number: but as Colton 
discovered to his cost, this is a trade that requires some 
apprenticeship; he was imposed upon in every way, 
and paintings for which he had paid as much as 150,- 
000 trancs, scarcely produced, atter his death, as many 
centimes. Fortune now began to turn tail atthe table, 
and Colton found it was much easier to talk of break- 
ing the bank, as he had so often boasted he could do 
by his system than to effect it. He fell as rapidly as 
he had risen ; he had saved no money—few do who 
live by chance; they put implicit faith in the fickle god. 
dess, and fancy she is never to desert them—so that 
his distress was great in the extreme. Without other 
resource, (for having no money, the table was closed 
to him,) he adopted the singular expedient of advertis- 
ing in Galignani’s Journal, that a clerival gentleman 
was willing, for a certain sum, to teach an unfailing 
method by which the bank might be broken at Rouge 
et Noir; like the alchemist of old, who was willing, 
nay desirous, to sell for a trifle the means of making 
gold in quantities unlimited. ‘There are always gulls 
to be found when a clever rascal will give himself the 
trouble to seek for them; the bait took and for some 
little time Colton lived well upon the flats thus caught. 
At every opportunity he would venture to his old 
haunts with the trifle he could spare, nay sometimes 
with that which he could not, and occasionally would 
have arun of luck; we used then to meet him at 
‘* Poole’s,” an English tavern, in the Rue Favart, 
near the Boulevard J alien, in all the pomp and pride 
of worn out velvet, mock jewelry and dirty hands; on 
these occasions, when the sunshine of circumstance 
had, for an instant, dispelled the fogs usually envelop- 
ing him, his conversation wassparkling and delightful, 
and his arrival was hailed as the promise of amusement. 
Colton possessed a most retentive memory, as his La- 
con—which is perhaps more remarkable for the terse- 
ness of style, in which an amazing number of the opin- 
ions of others are expressed, than for any great origin- 
ality or depth of thought—will abundantly testify ; he 
had a smattering of most of the sciences, and an amaz. 
ing fund of amusing anecdote. ‘I’o a stranger—more 
especially if unlearned, for this would ensure from him 
an elaborate display—he must have appeared a man of 
immense and varied talent, (he loved to be a lion, and 
thus irrestrainedly torule the roast,) but when in the 
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company of really scientific men, who had drunk 
deeply where he had only sipped, his consequence was 
considerably lessened. Arrogance and conceit often 
drew from him off-hand opinions upon subjects of 
which he knew but little; and his pride compelled him 
to maintain them to the last, however absurd, how- 
ever wrong; but if his adversary proved too powerful 
for him, he would suddenly quit the field for his strong- 
hold, anecdote, carry off the laugh on his side, and 
thus rid himselt of what he termed, with strange blind- 
ness, ‘the d st bore in life—an obstinate man :’ 
this however, would not always succeed; and we well 
remember him among other instances, to have been 
roughly handled and exposed by Mr. Charles M——n, 
a young man of talent, (related to one of the most 
eminent performers of the day) who failed as an actor, 
some tew seasons past, in London. 

““Colton’s appearance was singular in the extreme ; 
he painted his cheeks, and was usually bedecked with 
mock jewels and gilded chains. With his pockets 
filled with eatables,a market basket in his hand, cram- 
med with vegetables, fish, &c., most incongruously, 
and an octavo volume of some fashionable work un- 
der his arm, he might be sometimes met walking the 
streets of Paris, the very picture of eccentricity, nearly 
of madness. ‘Thus equipped, he one morning called in 
at Mr. T r’s,a noted Patissier, in the Rue St. 
Honore: ‘I have called to give you a good recipe for 
curing hams: my mother has just now sent me some 
over, which I shall cure myselt; and damme, sir, they 
shall beat your Strasburghs to h—1.’ He did cure 
them himself and invited some of his friends to meet 
him at Poole’s to taste; as might have been expected, 
however, the moment he entered the room with his 
basket on his arm, containing the precious morceau, 
all were convinced of the failure of his recipe; the 
odour was intolerable, but this, with unyielding gravi- 
ty, he argued, proceeded merely from the substitution 
ot brown sugar for treacle; from treacle he went to 
metaphysics; and, being somewhat humble by the pre- 
vious event, never were we better pleased with his so- 
ciety than on that evening. 

“At this period of his career, Colton had for hanger. 
on, or rather associate in his projects for raising the 
wind, one H——n, a well educated man of good fam. 
ily, but bad principles; pupils in the oceult science were 
becoming rare, and he now endeavoured to obtain a 
living by a series of begging letters. Colton forged 
the darts, and EL n launched them. Every person of 
wealth resident in Paris, or stranger visiting it, waited 
upon by H—n; and the plea of an unfortunate divine, in 
embarrassed circumstances, a broken down author, ora 
distressed widower with six children, as the case might 
be, produced for some time a supply of cash. Colton, 
of course, would never allow that he derived any be- 
nefit from this proceeding ; it was for his poor friend, 
his protege, H——n; and he was thus coated to plead, 
with all his eloquence, H’s. behalf and so increase the 
share which was to go into his own pocket. He did 
not, however, confine himself to this; and one exam- 
ple of his mode of proceeding may not be uninterest- 
ing: A young Englishman, D——, with more money 
than wit, arrived at Paris, and was introduced to Dr. 
Colton, as he was sometimes called in common par- 
lance, by one B——, from whom we have the trait; 
and, proud of having formed an acquaintance with the 
noted author of ‘ Lacon,’ he feasted and feted him to 
his heart’s content. Colton finding money was plen- 
tiful, began tu interest D—— in behalf of his poor 
friend H——n, and succeeded in raising within his 
breast a desire to serve him. One day, after dining 
together at Vefour’s, they retired to the Cafe de I 

Univers, one of Colton’s usual resorts; while ascending 
the staircase, Colton drew from his pocket a large 
brooch, showed it to D-—, said it was the property 











of a gentleman in distress, who wished to dispose of 
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it, and managed to let him guess that this gentleman 
was H——-»n; and then regretted it was not within his 
means to purchase so valuable a stone as that, which 
he termed a Brazilian Diamond, and said that for the 
first time in his life he envied D—— the means he 
possessed of doing good. This was attacking him in 
the right place; D—— bought the jewel, gave him the 
price he asked, 175 francs, and then politely presented 
itto Mr. Colton as a token of his friendship. This 
same brooch Colton had repeatedly displayed at 
Poole’s previous to the above transaction, and did so 
many times afterwards, always declaring it to be worth 
some hundreds of pounds—this was generally believ- 
ed; but after his death, when the few miserable rem- 
nants of his property were sold by auction, it was 
bought by Mr. ‘T r, before mentioned, for the 
astounding sum of two shillings and eleven pence, En- 
glish money !! 

“'These schemes, however, would not last for ever, 
and Colton gradually fell lower. B——d, the celebrat- 
ed horse dealer was now his constant companion, and 
together they dragged out a miserable existence in the 
Faubourg St. Germain; it could hardly be said they 
lived: occasionally Colton would visit Pools's bring- 
ing with him his scanty pittance, usually accompanied 
by a jug of milk; and his appearance at this time was 
miserable indeed. Colton had strong prejudices, more 
especially with respect to his own country’ ‘d 
France, d~—n Frenchmen, and d——n their very 
dogs,’ he would often say—-alas! he had very good 
reason to abuse their dogs; one unlucky evening, we 
shall never forget it, poor Colton entered Poole’s,— 
‘H—I take France dogs andall.’ ‘What is the mat- 
ter, Parson?’ * Why, gentlemen, an internal dog has 
followed me this last half hour, snapping continually 
at my pocket; there was no driving him away: at last 
he made a nibble and with success, for, in throwing 
him off, the thief bolted with the skirt of my coat, con- 
taining my supper.’ It was not to be wondered at; 
his pocket, which had been the repository of many 
similar loads, was so saturated with grease, that it 
must have proved a most tempting bait to a hungry 
dog. That evening he was doomed to be unfortunate, 
for, scarcely had he placed his milk between his teet 
upon the floor—its usual situation—than forgetting in 
the heat of conversation to secure it, adog upset the 
can and when Colton remembered his milk, his four- 
tooted friend was revelling in that, which to him was 
a disaster. 

*“ Colton had been afflicted for many years with a 
violent disease, for which he was several times operat- 
ed upon, and his sufferings had been so dreadful, that 
we have little doubt his intellect wasaflected by them; 
whether this was so or not, when the cholera raged 
so dreadfully in Paris, he fled in the utmost alarm to 
Fontainbleau to avoid it, and there as a novel method 
of avoiding contagion, and radically curing the 
disease with which he was tormented, he blew out his 
brains. Previous to the fatal act, strange wayward 
being that he was, he made a will, by which he left 
property he did not possess toa Mr. G , one of 
his associates; and upon a secretaire in the room was 
found this apothegm, the last he ever wrote: ‘When 
life is unbearable, death is desirable, and suicide justi- 
fiable,’ thus contradicting in his last moments, both by 
word and deed, what he had previously printed in ‘La- 
con ;’ where he says, speaking of a gamester, that ‘If 
he die a martyr to his profession, he is doubly ruined. 
He adds his soul to every other loss; and by the act of 
suicide renounces earth to forfeit heaven! !” 

Very good people have committed suicide owing to 
some access of frenzy, acting upon a morbid tempera- 
ment, or to the “last feather that breaks the horse’s 
backs’’ but self-slaughter is so unnatural, that in gener- 
al a certain violence, and hardness of character, are 
necessary to enable a man to go throughit. Strong 
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THE RUINED ONE, 


will in his own purposes, and little sympathy with 
other people, except inasmuch as they bend to it, will, 
in most instances, be found at the bottom of a suicide’s 
character. 
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THE RUINED ONE. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 








In the course of an excursion through one of the remote 
counties of England, Ishad struck into one of those cross 
roads that lead through the more secluded parts of the 
country, and stopped one afternoon at a village, the situa- 
uon of which was beautifully rural and retired. There 
was an air of primitive simplicity about its inhabitants, 
not to be feund in the villages which lie on the great coach 
roads. I determined to pxss the night there, and having 
taken an early dinner, strolled out to enjoy the neighbor- 
ing scenery. 

My ramble, as is usually the case with travellers, soon 
led me to the church, which stood at a little distance from 
the village. Indeed, it was an object of some curiosity, 
its tower being completely overrun with ivy, so that oni 
here and there a jutting buttress,an angle of gray coal. 
ora fantastically carved ornament, peered through the 
verdant covering. It wasa lovely evening. The early 
part of the day had been dark and showery, but in the af- 
ternoon it had cleared up; and though sulien clouds still 
hung over head, yet there was a broad tract of golden sky 
in the west, from which the setting sun gleamed naan: 5 
the dripping leaves, and lit up all nature in a melancholy 
smile. tt seemed like the parting hour of a good Chris- 
tian, smiling on the sins and sorrows of the world, and 
giving, in the serenity of his decline, an assurance that he 
will rise again in glory. 

| had seated myself ona half sunken tombstone, and 
was musing, as one is apt to doatthis sober-thoughted 
hour, on past things and early friends—on those who were 
distant and those who were dead—and indulging in that 
melancholy fancying, which has in it something sweeter 
even than pleasure. Every new and then the stroke of a 
bell from the neighboring tower fell on my ear; its tones 
were in unison with the scene, ard, instead of jarring, 
chimed in with my feelings ; and it was some time before 
l recollected, that it must be tolling the knell of some new 
tenant of the tomb. 


Presently | saw a funeral train moving across the village 
green ;it wound slowly along a lane; was iost, and re-ap- 
peared through the breaks of the hedges, until it passed 
the place where I was sitting. The pall was supported 
by young girls, dressed in whi'e; and another, about the 
age of seventeen, walked before, bearing a chaplet of 
white flowers; a token that the dece sed v.as a young and 
unmarried female. The corps was followed by the parents. 
They were a venerable couple of the better order of 
peasantry. The father seemedto repress his feelings; 
but his fixed cye, contracted brow, and deeply-furrowed 
face, showed the struggle that was passing within. His 
wife hung on his arm, and wept aloud with the convulsive 
burst of a mother’s sorrow. 

| followed the funeral into the church. The bier was 
placed in the centre aisle, and the chaplet of white 
flowers, with a pair of white gloves, were sae over the 
seat which the deceased had occupied. 


Every one knows the soul-subduing pathos of funeral 
service; for who is fortunate as never to have followed 
some one he has loved to the tomb? but when performed 
over the remains of innocence and beauty, thus laid low 
in the bloom of existence—what can be more affecting? 
At that simple, but most solemn consigument of the body 
to the grave—" Earth to earth—ashes to ashes—dust to 
dust !”—the tears of the youthful companions of the de- 
ceased flowed unrestrained. The father still seemed to 
struggle with his feelings, and to comfort himself withthe 
assurance, that the dead are blessed which die in the Lord; 
but the mother only thought of her child as a flower ofthe 
field cut down and withered in the midst of its sweetness: 
she was like Rachel, “mourning over her children, and 
would not be comtorted.” 

On returning to the inn I Jearnt the whole stury of the 
deceased. It wasa simple one, and such as has often 
been told. She had been the beauty and pride of the vil- 
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lage. Her farther had once been an opulent farmer, bat 
was reduced in circumstances. This was his only child, 
and brought up entirely at home. in the simplicity of rural 
life. She had been the pupil of the village pastor, the 
favorite of his little flock. The good man watched over 
her education with paternal care; it was limited, and 
suitable to the sphere in which she was to move ; for he 
only sought to make an ornament to her station in life, not 
to raise her above it. The tenderness and indulgence of 
her parents, and the exemption from all ordinary occupa- 
tions, had fostered a natural grace and delicacy of char- 
acter, that accorded with the fragile loveliness of the form. 
She appeared like some tender plant of the garden, 
blooning accidentally amid the hardier natives of the field. 
The superiority of her charms was felt and acknow- 
ledged by her companions, but without envy; for it was 
surpassed by the unassuming gentleness and winning kind- 
ness Of her manners. It might betruly said of her: 


** This is the prettiest low born lass, that ever 

Ran on the green-swerd; nothing she does or seems, 
But smacks of something greater than herself; 

Too noble for this place.” 


The village was one of those sequestered spots, which 
still retain some vestiges of old English customs. It had 
its rural festivals and holyday pastimes, and stil! kept up 
some faint observance of the once popular rites of May. 
These, indeed, had been promoted by its present pastor ; 
who was a lover of old customs, and one of those simple 
Christians that think their mission fulfilled by promoting 
joy on earth and good will among mankind. Under his 
auspicesthe may-pole stood from year to yearin the 
centre of the viilage green; on May day it was decora- 
ted with garlands.and streamers : and a queen or lady of 
the May was appointed, as in former times, to preside _at 
the sports, and distribute the prizes and rewards. The 
picturesque situation of the village, and fancifulness of its 
rustic fetes, would often attract the notice of casual visi- 
ters. Among these. on one May day wasa young officer, 
whose regiment had been recently quartered in the neigh- 
borhood. He was charmed with the native taste that 
pervaded this village pageant; but, above all, with the 
dawning loveliness of the queen of May. It was the vil- 
lage favorite, who was crowned with flowers, and blush- 
ing and smiling in allthe beautiful confusion of girlish 
diffidence and delight. The artlessness of rural habits 
enabled him readily to make her acquaintance ; he grad- 
ually won his way into her intimacy, and paid his court to 
her in that unthinking way in which young officers are 
too apt to trifle with rustic simplicity. 

There was nothing in his advances to startle or alarm. 
He never even talked of love; but there are modes of 
making it more eloquent than Janguage, and which con- 
vey it subtilely and irresistably into theheart. The beam of 
the eye, the tone on the voice, the thousand tendernesses 
which emanate from every word, and look, and action— 
these form the true eloquence of love, and can almost be 
felt and understood, but never described. Can we wonder 
that they should readily win a heart young, guileless and 
susceptible? As to her, she loved almost unconsciously ; 
she scarcely inquired what was the growing passion that 
was absorbing every thought and feeling or what were to 
be its consequences. She, indeed, looked not to the 
future. When present, his looxs and words occupied her 
whole attention: when absent, she thought but of what 
had passed at their recent interview. She would wander 
with him through the green lanes and rural scenes of the 
vicinity. He taught her to see new beauties in nature; 
he talked in the language of polite and cultivated life, and 
breathed into her ear the witcheries of romance and poe- 
try. 

Perhaps there could not have been a passion, between 
the sexes, more pure than this innocent girl’s. ‘he gal- 
lant figure of her youthful admirer, and the splendor of 
his military attire, might at first have charmed her eye; but 
it was not these that had captivated her heart. Her at- 
tachment had something in it of idolatry. She looked up 
to him asa being of a superior order. She felt in his 
society the enthusiasm of a mind naturally delicate and 
poetical, and now first awakened to a keen perception of 
the grand and beautiful. Of the sordid distinctions of 
rank and fortune she thought nothing; it was the dif- 
ferance of intellect, of demeanor, of manners, from those 
of the rude rustic society to which she had been ac- 
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customed, that elevated him in her opinion. She would 
listen to him with charmed ear and downcast look of 
mute delight, and her cheek would mantle with enthu- 
siasm; or if ever she ventured a sly glance of admira- 
tion, it was as quickly withdrawn, and she would sigh and 
blush at the idea of her comparative unworthiness. 

Her lover was equally impassioned; but his passion 
was mingled with feelings of a coarser nature. He had 
began the connexion in levity ; for he had often heard his 
brother officers boast of » village conquests, and 
thought some triumph of the kind necessary to his repu- 
tation as a man of spirit. But he was too full of youthful 
fervor. His heart hadnot yetbeen rendered sufficiently cold 
and selfish by a wandering and a dissipated life; it caught 
fire from the very flame it sought to kindle, and before he 
ig aware of the nature of his situation he became really 
in love. 

What was he to do? There were the old obstacles 
which so incessantly occur in these heedless attachments. 
His rank in life—the prejudices of titled connexions—his 
dependance upon a proud and unyielding father—all for- 
bade him to think of matrimony :—but when he looked 
down upon this innocent being, so tender and confiding, 
there was a purity in her manners, a blamelessness in her 
life, and a beseeching modesty in her Jooks, that awed 
down every licentious feeling. In vain did he try to for- 
tify himself by a thousand heartless examples of men of 
fashion, and to chill the glow of generous sentiment, with 
the cold derisive levity with which he had heard them talk 
of female virtue ; whenever he came into her presence, 
she was still surrounded by that mysterious, but impres- 
sive charm of virgin purity, in whese hallowed sphere no 
guilty thought can live. 

The sudden arrival of orders from the regiment to re- 
pair to the continent completed the confusion of his mind. 
He remained for a short time in a state of the most pain- 
ful irresolution ; he hesitated to communicate the tidings 
until the day of marching was at hand; when he gave her 
the intelligence in the course of an evening ramble. 

The idea of parting had never before occurred to her. 


It broke at once upon her dream of happiness: she looked 


upon it asa sudden and insurmountable evil, and wept 
with the guiltless simplicity of a child. He drew her to 
his bosom, and kissed the tears from her soft cheek ; nor 
did he meet with a repulse; for there are moments of 
mingled sorrow and tenderness, which hallow the caress- 
es of affection. He was naturally iinpetuous; and the 
sight of beauty, apparently yielding in his arms; the con- 
fidence of his power over her; and the dread of loosing 
her for ever; all conspired to overwhelm his better feel- 
ings—he ventured to propose that she should leave her 
home, and be the companion of his fortune. 

e was quite a novicein seduction,and blushed and 
faltered at his own baseness; but so innocent of mind was 
his intended victim, that she was at a loss to comprehend 
his meaning ; and why she should leave her native village 
and the humble root’ of her parents? When at last the 
nature of his proposal flashed upon her pure mind, the 
effect was withering. She did not weep; she did not 
break forth in reproach—she said not a word—but she 
shrunk back aghast as from a viper; gave him a look of 
anguish that pierced to his very soul; and clasping her 
hands in agony, fled as if for refuge, to her father’s cottage. 

The officer retired, confounded, humiliated, and repen- 
tant. It is uncertain what might have been the result of 
the conflict of his feelings, had not his thoughts been di- 
verted by the bustle of departure. New scenes, new 
pleasures, and new companions, soon dissipated his self- 
reproach, and stifled his tenderness; yet, amidst the stir 
of camps, the revelries of garrisons, the array of armies, 
and even the din of battles, his thoughts woul i sometimes 
steal back to the scene of rural quiet and village simpli- 
city—the white cottage—the footpath along the silver 
brook and up the hawthorn hedge, and the little village 
maid Joitering along it, leaning on his arm, and listening 
to him with eyes beaming with unconscious affection. 

The shock which the poor girl had received, in the de- 
struction of all her ideal world, had indeed been cruel. 
Faintings and hysterics, had at first shaken her tender 
frame, and were succeeded by a settled and pining melan- 
choly. She had beheld from her window the march of 
departing troops. She had seen her faithless lover borne 
off, as if in triumph; amidst the sound of drum and 
trumpet, and the pomp of arms. She strained a last ach- 
jng gaze after him, as the morning sun glittered about his 
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figure,and his plume waved inthe breeze; he passed 
away like a bright vision from her sight and left her all in 
darkness. 

It would be useless to dwell on the particulars of her 
after story. It was like other tales of love, melancholy. 

he avoided society, and wandered out alone in the walks 
she had most frequented with her lover. She sought, 
like the stricken deer, to weep in silence and loneliness, 
and brood over the barbed sorrow that rankled in her soul. 
Sometimes she weuld be seen late of an evening, sitting 
in the porch of the village church; and the milk maids, 
returning from the fields, would now and then overhear 
her, singing some plaintive ditty in the hawthorn walk. 
She became fervent in her devotions at church: and as 
the old people saw her approach, so wasted away, yet 
with a hectic gloom, and that hallowed air which melan- 
choly diffuses roand the form, they would make away for 
her, as for a thing spiritual, and, looking after her, would 
shake their heads in gloomy foreboding. 

She felt a conviction that she was hastening to the tomb, 
but looked forward to it asa place of rest. The silver 
cord that had bound her to existence was loosened, and 
there seemed to be no more pleasure under thesun. If 
ever her gentle bosom had entertained resentment against 
her lover it was extinguished. She was incapable of angry 
passions; and ina momeut of saddened tenderness, she 
penned him a farewell letter. It was couched in the 
simplest language, but touching from its very simplicity. 
She told him that she was dying, and did not conceal from 
him that his conduct was the cause. She even depicted 
the sufferings which she had experienced ; but concluded 
with saying, that she could not die in peace, until she had 
sent him her forgiveness and her blessing. 

By degrees her strength declined, that she could no 
longer leave the cottage. She could only totter to the 
window, where, propped up in her chair, it was her enjoy- 
ment to sit all day and look out upon the landscape. Sull 
she uttered no complaint, nor imparted to any one the 
malady that was preying upon her heart. She never even 
mentioned her lover’s name; but would lay her head on 
her mother’s bosom and weep in silence. Her poor pa- 
rents hung in mute anxiety, over this fading blossom of 
their hopes, still flattering themselves that it might again 
revive to freshness, and that the bright unearthly bloom 
which sometimes flushed her cheek might be the promise 
of returning health. 

In this way she was seated between them one Sunday 
afternoon, her hands were clasped in theirs. the lattice was 
thrown open, and the soft air that stole in brought with it 
the fragrance of the clustering honeysuckle which her 
own hands had trained round the window. 

Her father had just been reading a chapter in the bible; 
it spoke of the vanity of worldly things and of the joys of 
heaven ; it seemed to have diffused comfort and serenity 
through her bosom. Her eye was fixed on the distant 
village church; the bell had tolled for the evening service; 
the last villager was lagging into the porch andevery thing 
had sunk into that hallowed stillness peculiar to the day 
of rest. Her parents were gazing on her with yearning 
hearts. Sickness and sorrow, which pass so roughly over 
some faces, had given her’s the expression of a seraph’s. 
A tear trembling in her soft biueeye. Was she thinking 
of her faithless lover ?—or were her thoughts wandering 
to that distant church yard, into whose bosom she might 
soon be gathered. 

Suddenly the clang of hoofs was heard—a horseman 
galloped to the cottage—he dismounted before the win- 
dow—the poor girl gave a faint exclamation, and sunk 
back into se chair;—it was her repentant lover! He 
pushed into the house. and flew to clasp her to his bosom; 
but her wasted form—her death-lhke countenance—so 
wan, yet so lovely in its desolation—smote him to the 
soul, and he threw himself in an agony at her feet. She 
was too faint to rise—she attempted to extend her tremb- 
ling hand—her lips moved as if she spoke, but no word 
was articulated—she looked down on him with a look of 
unutterable tenderness.—and closed her eyes for ever! 

Such are the particulars which I gathered of this vil- 
lage story. ‘They are but scanty, and | am conscious have 
little nevelty to recommendthem. In ihe present rage 
for strange incident,and high-seasoned narrative, they 
may appear trite and insignificant, but they interested me 
strongly at the time; and, taken in connexion with the 
affecting ceremony which I had just witnessed, left a 
deeper impression on my mind than many circumstances 
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of amore striking nature. I have passed through the place 
since, and visited the church again, from a better motive 
than mere curiosity. It was a wintry evening; the trees 
were 08 ta of their foliage; the church yard looked 
naked and mournful, and the wind rustled celdly through 
the dry grass. Evergreens, however, had been planted 
about the grave of the village favorite,and osiers were 
bent over it to keep the turf uninjured. 

The church door was open, andI stepped in. There 
hung the chaplet of flowers and the gloves as on the day 
of the funeral; the flowers were withered, it is true, but 
care seemed to have been taken that no dust should soil 
their whiteness. Ihave seen many monuments, where 
art has exhausted its powers to awaken the sympathy of 
the spectator; but I have met with none that speak more 
touchingly to my heart, than this simple, but delicate me- 
mento of departed innocence. 

Cn me 


The Grand Duke Constantine and his wife.— 
Three or four times a week I received commands to 
attend his levee, and not unfrequently to breakfast—a 
meal which he commonly took at about 11 in the day. 
On these occasions he seemed to take considerable 
pleasure in all I could tell him of England and its 
modes and customs—its army, its capital, and its do- 
mestic and commercial resources. If on some of these 
subjects I confessed my ignorance, he would eye me 
with a doubting and suspicious glance, urge me again 
and again on the same point, as if he thought I was 
unwilling to explain, or expressly reserved that of 
which I confess I was utterly ignorant ; or he would 
dash up in a towering passion, break into some intem- 
perate expressions, and declare that I ought to be 
ashamed of myselfnot to be acquainted with statistics, 
which even foreigners knew well. 


In these sudden and unforseen excesses of passion 
he was with difficulty pacified—a task upon which 1 
never dared to venture—I could only look on and lis- 
ten in silence; but if his elegant and amiable Princess 
was present, as was not unfrequently the case, her 
graceful tenderness and endearments calmed down the 
storm; she petted him like a forward child, and with 
a doubting pause or half muttered growl, his good hu- 
mor returned. This charming and accomplished crea- 
ture, was his wife by one of those left-handed mar- 
riages so common and well understood among the 
German Princes, and it was always a matter of sur- 
prise to me by what strange freak of destiny, a being 
so mild and gentle in manners, so graceful, so tender 
and amiable in all the acts and movements of her life, 
could have been linked to such a monster; and what 
seems stranger still, she loved him, and thence perhaps, 
the secret of her influence. I have seen him often 
playing with her long ringlets, or fondling in his great 
aw the prettiest and whitest hand in the world, or 
losing his hand to her at a window with an air that 
actually approached to tenderness. She, indeed, was 
the only person who possessed any real influence over 
his mind, and her gentle ways could soothe the wild 
beast in his angriest moods: she would follow him 
as he stamped about the room, she expostulated, she 
wheedled , she caressed; she would try witha tear in her 
eye to make him laugh; and it would seem that, al- 
most in spite of himself, the smile she sought so an- 
xiously came at her bidding: he would look into her 
eyes, kiss her little hand, and seat himself again, and 
without another allusion to the cause of the explosion. 
He seemed almost to encourage her interference ; 
and he played with her as a child wonld with a doll ; 
but she was a plaything with which he never quarrel- 
led. He seemed proud, too, of her mental acquire- 
ments, and he delighted in the display of her accom- 
plishments. Indeed, 1 at one time attributed it as a 
principal cause why I was so often an invited guest at 
the Belvidere, that it afforded her the opportunity of 
speaking English—an accomplishment in which she 


least possible smack of foreign accent which could not 
be otherwise than pleasing on the lips of a pretty we- 
man. Constantine took great pleasure in setting us 
talking in that language—he rubbed his hands, and 
listened with evident gratification as she prattled away 
in a tongue which he did not understand, and conti- 
nued repeatedly to express his pleasure and satisfac. 
tion. His tenderness for this mild and gentle bein 
was at least a redeeming point in his character, an 
his attachment was repaid on her part by the most de- 
voted and entire affection. Poor thing! his death 
broke the slight cord which attached her to life; whe- 
ther it was that her whole soul, her existence, was 
wrapped up in him who had raised her from compara- 
tive obscurity almost to a throne, or whether it was 
that she missed the being who, however harsh to 
others, was always after his fashion kind to her— 
whom she had been long accustomed to cajole, to fon- 
dle, to guide, to moderate—the link was severed—her 
gentle heart broke under the shock, and, after hardly 
two months of a painful widowhood, she sunk into the 
grave which had received her husband.—Monthly 
Magazine. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE YOUNG SHAWNEE’S FAREWELL. 


Farewell Susquehanna! farewell noble stream, 

For the brown maiden’s song, once the loftiest theme, 

I hear the waves dash at thy grey pebbled shore, 

But the leaves whisper o’er me, “ thou’ll hear them no 
more. 


I go—the pale faces have bid me depart, 

They have scattered the blood of my sire’s noble heart, 
The bones of a thousand, grow white on the plain, 
Their loud whoops of war will ne’er mingle again. 


Our wigwams they’ve torn from the brow of the hill, 
The forests we worshipp’d, bow down at their will; 
And they send from the rocks where their battlements 


rear, 
The lightning’s flash when the heavens are clear. 


We have fought hard and long, but the struggle is 


The bow string will twang by these waters no more 
The scalp of the sachem is torn from his brow, 
And the black wing of death is his canopy now. 


There yet is a land to the wild hunter dear, 

When the Miami rolls pay the wilderness drear, 
And there the lone child of the forest will go, 

And hunt by the broad lakes the brown buffalo. 


I — kiss’d their cold cheek—I have bade them 
adieu, 

The brothers I lov’d, and my dark sisters too ; 

The long grass their mantle—the cold ground their 


But bright are the wilds where their spirits have fled. 


Sweet vale though I love thee, I would not remain, 
Thus lonely to weep o’er the hearts of the slain; 

I will go ere the blaze on yon mountain expires, 
That vesterday caught from our war kindled fires. 


Roll on Susquehanna—as proud art thou yet, 

As when my young eyes, and thy glory first met, 
As when with ne heart o’er thy surtace so blue, 

I steer’d round thy green isles my light bark canoe. 


Farewell !—ere the rays that now silver thy breast, 
Point up from the far purple hills of the west, 
The red child will wander in spirit subdued, 





exce'!led: she possessed considerable fluency, and that 


Through the dark pathless depth of the pine solitude. 
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How oft when chill sorrow, our pleasures be guiling, 
Remembrance had banish’d of those once happy days, i 
Has Music recall'’d the dear moments of smiling, 
And charm’d back our delights with its soul breathing lays, 
As we wander along the repeat the lov’d strain, i 
And the sun of our youth will shine brightly again, i 
Oh! think of the moments &c 
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An Unwritten Drama of Lord Byron. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

The reading world has, I apprehend by this time, 
become possessed of nearly every scrap of poetry and 
romance ever written by Lord Byron. it may be 
pleased, however to know something of a dramatic 
poem which he did not write, but which he projected 
—and this is the story. 

The hero who we will call Alfonso, is a Spanish no- 
bleman, just entering upon the career of life. His pas- 
sions, from early and unrestrained indulgence, have 
become impetuous and ungovernable, and he tollows 
their impulses with a wild and heedless disregard of 
consequences. 

Soon after his entrance into the world, he finds him. 
self tollowed, occasionally, in public places, by a per- 
son masked and muffled upso as to conceal both 
countenance and figure. He at first pays but little at- 
tention to the circumstance, considering the stranger 
some idle or impertinent lounger about society. y 
degrees, however, the frequent intrusion of this silent 
and observant follower becomes extremely irksome. 
The mystery, too, which envelopes him, heightens the 
annoyance. Alfonso is unable to identify him with 
any of his acquaintance; his name, his country, his 

lace of abode, are all unknown—and it is impossi- 
ble even to conjecture his motives for this singular es- 
pionage. It is carried, by degrees, to such lengths, 
that he becomes, as it were, Alfonso’s shadow—his 
second self. Not only the most private actions of the 
latter fall under the scrutiny of this officious monitor, 
but his most secret thoughts seem known to him.— 
Speak of him he stands by his side; think of him, he 
feels his presence, though invisible, oppress and weigh 
upon his spirits, like a troubled atmosphere. Walking 
or sleeping, Alfonso has him in thought or in view.— 
He crosses his path at every turn; like the demon in 
Faust, he intrudes in his solitude. He follows him in 
the crowded street, or the brilliant saloon; thwarting 
his schemes, and marring all his intrigues of love or 
of Ambition. In the Giddy mazes of the dance, in 
which Alfonso is addressing his fair partner with the 
honied words of seduction, he sees the stranger pass 
like a shadow before him; a voice, like the voice of 
his Own soul, whispers in his ear; the words of seduc- 
tion die from his lips; he no longer hears the music 
of the dance. 

The hero of the drama becomes abstracted and 
gloomy. Youth,health, wealth, power—all that prom- 
ised to give a zest to life, have lost their charm. The 
sweetest cup of pleasure becomes poison to him. Ex- 
istence is a burthen. ‘l'o add to his despair, he doubts 
the fidelity of the fair but frail objects of his affection; 
and suspects the unknown to have supplanted him in 
her thoughts. 

Alfonso now thirsts only for vengeance, but the mys- 
terious stranger eludes his pursuits, and his emissaries 
in vain endeavour to discover his retreat. At length 
he succeeds in tracing him to the house of his mistress, 
and attacks him with the fury of frantic jealousy, 
taxes him with his wrongs, and demands satisfaction. 
They fight; his rival scarcely defends himself; at the 
first thurst he receives the sword of Alfonso in his bo- 
som; and in falling exclaims, “ Are you satisfied ?” 

The mask and the mantle of the unknown drop off, 
and Alfonso discovers his own image—the spectre of 
himself. He dies with horror! 

_ The spectre is an rp gee being, the personifica- 
tion of conscience, or of the passions. , 

Such was the general plan of the poem which Lord 
Byron had in mind, several years since ; and which he 
communicated, in conversation, to Captain Medwin, 
from whom I received it nearly in the foregoing words. 
The idea was taken froma Spanish play, called the 
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Embozado or the Encapotado,* and was furnished te 
Byron by Shelley, as his lordship did not understand 
Spanish. ‘The foregoing plan is evidently somewhat 
vague and immature, and would doubtless have under- 
gone many modifications in the progress of being 
brought out. Lord on intended to treat it in the 
genuine spirit of Goethe, as displayed in his wild and 
extraordinary drama of Faust and expected to make 
it very efleetive. It certainly afforded ample scope for 
the mystic, the misanthropic, the eetiaanient Sod 
the romantic, in which he so much delighted; and 
would have given him an opportunity of interweaving 
much of his own peculiar feelings and experience. 


How far the plan he had in view agreed with the 
Spanish original, I have not been able to ascertain.— 
The latter was said to be by Calderon ; but it is not 
to be found in any editionof his works that I have 
seen. My curiosity being awakened on the subject, I 
made diligent enquiry, while in Spain, tor the play in 
question, but it was not to be met with in any of the 
public libraries, or private collections; nor could the 
booksellers give me any infotmation about it. Some 
of the most learned and indetatigable collectors of 
Spanish literature informed me that a play of the kind, 
called the Embozado of Cordova, was somewhere in 
existence, but they had never seen it. ‘The foregoing 
sketch of the plot may hereafter suggest a rich theme 
to a poet or dramatist of the Byron School. 

—_—_—_—»——-—— 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
EARLY DEATH. 


Weep not for her—’tis not se sad to die in early youth 
While yet the world appears to us all loveliness and 


truth, 

While the blue skies that o’er us bend seem clearer and 
more bright 

Than e’er they will, in after years, when grief hath 
dimm’d the sight. 

While the sweet summer’s silvery moon, and every 
glittering star, 

Send down rich gleams of joy to us from their bright 
thrones afar ; 

The murmuring stream, the verdant grass, the flowers 
and waving trees, 3 

All, all are precious founts of joy, waking with every 
breeze. 

And dearer vet— the thousand sweets of home,—the 
tender love 

That hey an atmosphere around, breathing of that 
above ; 

Is it not better she should leave scenes beautiful as this, 

And soon to meet her Heavenly Sire in realms of fade- 
less bliss, 

Than for long years to linger in this world of busy 


ife, 

Chequer’d at best with many a scene of misery and 
strife, 

Subject to human sin and pain,—the bitter pang to 


iy 


Ww 

Of disappointment, sharp and deep,—false friend and 
hidden foe! 

To — to the dreary tomb, those forms so fondly 

ear, 

Who o’er her infant slumbers watch’d and dried each 
childish tear. 

Oh! that were misery indeed! to feel herself alone, 

When those kind hearts had ceas’d to beat that 
answer’d to her own, 

Weep then no more—for she has known naught of this 
world but joy, 

And now she dwells where songs ot praise her happy 
lips employ. de 





* A person muffled and disguised. 
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Tom Moore’s “Fudge Family in England,” is quite 
the rage among the late publications. ‘The following 
is a specimen: 


“From Larry O'Branniganin England, to his wife 
Judy, at Mullinafad. 

















Dear Judy, I sind you this bit of a letther, 

By — coach conveyance—for want of a bet. 
ther 

To tell you what luck in this world I have had 

Since | lett the sweet cabin at Mullinafad. 

Och, Judy, that night!—-when the pig which we 
meant ; 

To dry-nurse in the parlour, to pay offthe rent, 

Julianna, the crathur~that name was the death of 


er: 

rye | us the shlip, and we saw the last breath of 
er! 

And there were the childher, six innocent sowls, 

For their nate little play-fellow turning up howls; 

“hier eee my dear Judy (though greivin’s a 
oly, 

Stud over Julinna’s remains, melancholy,— 

Cryin’—halt for the craythur, and half for the mo- 


ney,-= 
*Arrah, why did ye die till we’d sowl’d you, my 
honey?” 


Ct 
“ Well Mr. Jackson,” said a clergyman to his pa- 
rishioner, “Sunday must bea blessed day to you. You 
work hard six days, and the seventh you come to 
church.” “Yes, sir,” said Jackson, “ I work hard all 
the week, and then I comes to church, sets me down, 
cocks up my legs, and thinks of nothing.” 


—— 

A worthy once remarked that if one would seat 
himself in a strong draft of air, place his feet in a 
bucket of cold water, and jingle the shovel and tongs, 
he amaet enjoy all the pleasures of sleigh riding at a 
great discount from the livery stable prices. 


—————@ 

Foote being at table next to a gentleman who had 
helped himself to a very large piece of bread, after he 
hall taken a mouthful or two, Foote took up his bread, 
and cut a piece off. ‘Sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘that 
is my bread.’ ‘I beg a thousand pardons, sir, said 
Foote, ‘I protest I took it for the loaf,’ 

a 

The gates of the tower of London are closed every 
night at a certain time}; after which there is neither 
egress nor ingress without some little trouble. Our 
fat friend —— = who had been spending the evening 
there with an acquaintance, and stayed till the very 
last moment,on his way to the gate meta soldier, 
whom he accosted with—“ Pray, my good fellow, can 
I get out atthe gate?” “I pba know,” said the 
soldier, eyeing him, “I don’t know: but a baggage 
waggon can.” 

a 

We find the following anecdote in the Norfolk 
Beacon. It is good, but not better than one which 
we have heard told of Col. L. who for many years re- 
presented one of the lower counties in the House of 
Burgesses. 

Colonel L, was a man of fortune and aristocratic 
manners—possessed considerable talents and was ge- 
nerally popular. In a canvass, preceding an election, 
he encountered a poor man, of whom he had been in 
the habit of taking no notice whatever. He approach. 
ed and saluted the voter in a familiar manner, and ten- 
dered his hand, which was refused-—"Excuse me Col. 
L., I will ae for you because you are a faithful and 

Q) 
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able member, but I will give my hand to no man, who 
offers me his but once in seven years.” —Fredericks: 
burg Arena. 


SENTIMENT. 


——— 

Concert ExtraorpDinary.—Bayle notices the Ab- 
botof Baigne,a manof great wit, who, having the 
art of inventing new musical instruments, and being 
in the service of Louis XI. King of France, was or- 
dered by that Prince to get him a concert of swine’s 
voices, thinking it impossible. ‘The abbot was not 
surprised, but asked money for the performance, which 
was immediately delivered to him; and he wrought a 
thing as singular as was ever seen} for out of a great 
number of hogs of several ages which he got together, 
and placed under a tent or pavillion, covered with vel- 
vet, before which he had a table of wood, painted, 
with a certain number of keys, he made an organical 
instrument, and as he played upon the said keys, with 
little spikes, which pricked the hogs, he made them 
cry in such order and consonance as highly delighted 
the king and his company. 


<teciiaadissiliibinetsticiaaan 
Curious ANEcDoTE.—Some time after the execu- 
tion of the priests, there was much drunkenness pre- 
vailed among the troops, and, as they had very little 
money, it cou!d not be accounted for, until a grenadier 
of the 8th was brought to a courtmartial. On his 
sentence being read, Sir F. Stovin said he would for- 
give him,if he told the cause of the drunkenness, 
when the following laughable story came out :—He 
had purchased a quantity of rope, of the size used at 
the executions, and sold it for a quarter-dollar an inch 
to the deluded natives,as relics of the ropes which 
had hung their priests !Colonel Cadell’s Services of 
the 28th Regement. 
a 
Anecdote.-A countryman came to one of our ho: 
tels and wrote after his name P.O. P.S. F.C. Here 
was a title. ‘Pray, my dear sir,’ asked a bystander, 
‘what do those letters stand for?’ ‘Stand for! why 
that’s my title!’ ‘Yes sir—but what is your title 7’ 
‘Why— Professor of Psalmody and Schoolmaster from 
Connecticut.’ 


ee 
Dr. Paley.—This eminent divine was so ardent a fol- 
lower of Izaak Walton, that on being asked by the then 
Bishop of Durham, when one of his most important 
works would be finished, he replied with great quaint- 
ness and simplicity, “My Lord I shall work at it stea- 
dily when the fly-tishing season is over.” 
$$ 


A Lucky investment.—In 18:4, Generals Ornano 
and Bonnet fought aduel. The first fired and missed; 
the other who piqued himself on his address with the 
pistol, took aim at his adversary’s breast. Surprised 
that his shot had no apparent result, he said, * Monsi- 
eur n'est pas mert!”’ “ Non, Monsietr.” “ Cela est 
singulier; quand je tire sur quelq’un, ordinairement 
je le tue.” Meanwhile M. Ornano perceived the mark 
of the ball which appeared to have glanced, having 
been stopped in its progress by a five franc piece in his 
pocket. “Parbleu Monsieur, cried the other you had 
placed the money very luckily.” 

ciniseniiliipiaiteesiniin 

Messrs, Editors,~-As I was walking yesterday af- 
ternoon in Broadway, I came up with two most out- 
landish looking vagabonds, and the peculiar nature of 
their conversation induced me to lag behind a little 
that I might have the full benefit of it. 

oh i Bill, how the devildo you know the Markis of 
Vatertord ? 

“ Know him !Vy should’nt I know him ?”—re- 
sponded the most ill looking of human beings. 

“ Vell but Bill, I say, how do you know him ?” 

“Know him! Vy, vas’nt I inthe Vatch’us with 





him tother night."=N. Y. Transcript. 
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Adrien and the Orange Stand.— Adrien, the magi- 
cian, went up the other day to an orange stand in 
Broadway, and taking up an orange in his hand, ask- 
ed the man who stood by, “vat you take for de 
orange?” 

“A sixpence.” 

Adrien pulled out a sixpence, vaid it, and then took 
a small penknife and divided the orange every neatly in 
two, and low and behold ! drew out half a dollar from 
the centre, at least to all appearances. The orange 
seller stared a little but said nothing. Adrien put 
the half doliar into his pocket, and tossed the orange 
into the gutter. The orange dealer breathed harder 
and stared wilder. 

“Vat you take for anoder ov de orange!” 

“No, no, my old boy,” said the fellow, “ you get no 
more of my oranges, at that price.” He picked them 
up ina basket and ran home to his wife. “Here Mar- 
gery,” said he breathless “here’s two hundred oranges 
each of them with a half dollar in its bowels—come 
get a knife and help me pick them out.” 

Margery started, 

“Haste, haste,” said, he, and immediately began 
slashing away among his oranges. The first was cut 
—no halfa dollar appeared. Another, and another, 
and another—still no half a dollar. 

“Is the man mad?” said Margery. “Iam sure said 
he, “I saw two of them I sold tor a sixpence each 
have a half dollar in the inside.” 

“Oh you fool,” said his wife,“Adrien the magician 
must have been the man.” 

‘The husband soon discovered his mistake—went 
back to his old stand with a couple of dozen oranges 
he saved out of the two hundred, and swore if Adrien 
were to pull out a woman trom the inside of an orange 
he would not believe him.— N. Y. Her. 

——— > 

Musical Anecdote.--Some few years since, before 
the temperance reformation had rendered it unfash- 
ionable to provide stimulating liquids at public enter- 
tainments, a Concert of Sacred Music was held on a 
Sunday evening, in a neighbouring town, at which 
several professional gentlemen from this city were in- 
vited to assist. They left immediately after divine ser- 
vice in the atternoon, and without any supper, the con- 
cert having been fixed at an early hour. ‘The enter- 
tainment commenced; but the Boston delegation soon 
found that they should do injustice to the forte passa- 
ges and the musical appetite of the audience, unless 
their own physica! wants were better attended to.-- 
The president of the. choir accordingiy despatched a 
lad for the needed refreshment. Meantime the perform- 
ances went on; the lad returned while the choir was 
in the midst of a grand chorus by Mozart. ‘The Pre- 
sident at intervals, had a few bars rest, who improved 
the opportunity to address the lad with: “ Have you 

et the brandy?” Lad: “ Yes.” Choir: “Glory, 

slory.” President to lad: “and the cake?” “ Yes.” 
Choir: ‘Peace, peace on earth,” &c. ‘This recitative, 
it is hardly necessary to add, was so unique, and so 
ludicrous withal, that it well nigh terminated the cho- 
rus in a manner illy calculated ag og solemnity or 
dignity to the occasion.— Boston Trav. 





~~ 

L-a-w.—The verbose technicalities of legal phrase- 
ology,are well hit off in the following: 

It a man would, according to law, give to another 
an orange, instead of saying, ‘I give you that orange,’ 
which one would think would be what is called in le- 
gal phraseology, ‘an absolute conveyance of all right 
and title therein,’ the phrase would run thus—' 1 give 
you all and singular my estate and interest, right, ti- 
tle, and claim, and advantage of and in that orange 
with all its rind, skin, juice, pulp, and pips, and all 
right and advantages therein, with full power to bite, 
cut, suck, and otherwise to eat the same, or give the 





same away,and fully and effectually as I said A. B. am 
now entitled to bite, cut, suck, or otherwise eat the 
same orange, or give the same away, with or without 
its rind, juice, pulp, and pips, any thing heretofore or 
hereafter, or in any other deed or deeds, instrument or 
instruments, of what nature or kind soever, to the 
contrary in any wise, notwithstanding,’ with much 
more to the effect. Such is the language of lawyers; 
and itis very gravely said by the most learned men 
among them, that by the omission of any of these 
words the right to the said orange would not pass to 
the person for whose use the same was intended.— Me. 
chanics of Law Making. 
—_>———— 
WASHINGTON AND THE HUCKSTER. 


It has frequently been said that Washington was 
not only distant and reserved with those of his own 
household, but more so with the soldiery. This was 
not the case, but the reverse, as many anecdotes will 
prove. ‘he general, when not absorbed in the more 
important duties of his station, would familiarly sport 
with the rank and file, and sometimes engage in di- 
verting his troops with amusements ; particularly at 
a time when the prospects of peace, and a happy ter- 
ae of the struggle wore an aspect of gloom and 

ismay. 

An old corporal, who had been attached to Wash- 
ington’s service for many years, related several anec- 
dotes of the old general; among them we remember 
that of the huckster of New Jersey. 

“The army,” said the veteran corporal, “ had been 
a long time on the march, and when encamped were 
almost destitute of provisions. Reduced to allowances, 
every one prepared to receive his morsel in the hopes 
of seeing better days. During the encampment, there 
appeared among the troops a huckster with a cart- 
load of nuts and fruit, which to the soldiers offered 
great temptation. Washington, who knew, that his 
men were pennyless, and would be grieved at not be- 
ing able to purchase, ordered the huckster to leave 
forthwith the commons; but the man, anxious to sell, 
obstinately refused. ‘The general (whose orders pro- 
bably had been disobeyed for the first time) sent for 
the man, and thus explained the condition ot his men, 
that it were useless for him to remain any longer on 
the ground, and in the mildest tone requested him 
again to begone. The huckster still remained un- 
moved, and persisted in staying on the commons.— 
Washington was determined not to be outgeneraled, 
and by this time had lost all patience at the stub- 
bornness of the man, he therefore ordered a few 
soldiers to upset the cart, and such scrambling I have 
never seen before nor since. [na few minutes not a 
vestige was left, save the nut shells. ‘This was the 
only time that I had heard Washington laugh out.— 
During the scene of the eager contest, he seemed so 
diverted, that if it ~ »re possible for one to crack his 
sides, he certainly .4 on that memorableday. Noth- 
ing was afierwards heard of the obstinate huckster, 
who must have discovered that it was no small thing 
to trifle with the general—Army and Navy Maga. 
zine. 

———<———_— 

The following beautiful passage, as true as it is 
beautiful, is from Mr. James’s last novel, “ The Gip- 
sy: 

“Round the idea of one’s mother, the mind of a 
man clings with a fond affection. It is the first deep 
thought stamped upon our infant hearts, when yet soft 
and capable of receiving the most profound impres- 
sions, and all the after feelings of the world are more 
or less light in comparison. I do not know that even 
in our old age we do not look back to that feeling as 
the sweetest we have through life. Our passions and 
our wilfulness may lead us tar from the object of our 
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filial love ; we learn even to pain her heart, to oppose 
her wishes, to violate her commands; we may become 
wild, headstrong, and angry at her counsels or opposi- 
tion ; but when death has stilled her monitory voice, 
and nothing but calm memory remains to recapitulate 
her virtues and good deeds, affection like a flower bea- 
ten to the ground by a past storm, raises up her head 
and smiles amongst her tears. Round that idea, as we 
have said, the mind clings with fond affection ; and 
even when the earlier period ot our loss forces memory 
to be silent, fancy takes the place of remembrance, and 
twines the image of our dead parent with a garland of 
graces, and beauties, and virtues, which we doubt not 
that she possessed.” 
—— 
From the N. Y. Spirit of the Times. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE DIMPLE. 


BY A. A. LOCKE, 


One day as Love's queen was on Ida reclining, 
Where the fount and the vine woo’d the wild ze- 
phyr’s kiss. 
She dreamed of Narcissus, his dark locks entwining 
Around his fair face, blushing beauty and bliss. 


Soon Cupid espied her so sweetly reposing,— 
““ Why sleep’st thou, my mother, *tis Cupid, oh 
speak! 
Bright Phoebus is set, and night’s curtains are closing, 
Awake !”—and his finger imprinted her cheek. 


“ Befits it a goddess, so fair and enchanting, 
On Earth’s lowly couch among mortals to rest? 
The moon curbs her steeds, for thy Star is yet wanting, 
And Vesper awaits thee to shine in the west.” 


As soft as the peach down it sunk to his finger, 

And kept like that fruit its impression awhile, 
Unwilling to part, yet forbidden to linger, 

It fled with her frown, and returned with her smile. 


And thus, as ’tis said, a sweet dimple enhances 

The cheeks of our maidens, so gracetully tair, 
Adds charms to their smiles, and fresh fire to their 

glances, 
And sho ws the young god has been revelling there. 
———— 
THE LOVER'S ECHO. 

One evening, as lately I stray’d by the wave, 
While the sun in his sea-bed was sinking to rest, 
A sigh and a thought to my heart dear I gave, 
And thus told the secret that burns in my breast; 

“ IT love—but alas! am I loved in return ?” 

When Echo repeating, said—“ lov’d in return.” 


With rapture, I answered,—“ Sweet daughter of air, 
Thou hast brightened my mind with the light of thy 





eperl, ; 
Thou hast streamed like a meteor of joy o’er my 


ear. 

And tenderly whispered me hope from thy cell. 
Yet, tell me, lone maid, if there’s trueness in man.” 
Lo! Echo sighed softly —“ there’s trweness in man.” 


Out ot breath, 1 exclaimed—* O, but tell me of this, 
And Ill fondly believe it is heaven that I hear; 
O tell me, thou babbler, thou handmaid of bliss, 
O tell me if my lover be warm and sincere : 
O tell me, I pray, if he’s fervent and true ?”” 
Kind Echo made answer“—he’s fervent and true.’ 


“Thanks, thanks, dearest Echo, for all I have heard, 
And now, ere we part, thy best tidings express: 

Tis the “ last time of asking,” so waft me a word 
That is spelt with a Y, with an E. and an 8, 

Shall I soon be a bride ?—tell me quick, No, or Yes!’ 
And Echo dear Echo, distinctly said “ Yrs.’ 





wil 


ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 

We translate the two tollowing anecdotes from a 
French paper: 

Napoleon, when at the height of his power, happen- 
ed to be at Amiens, and as he was crossing the public 
square to leave the city, amidst the acc!amations of all 
the inhabitants, who had run in crowds and almost 
blocked up his passage, he cast his eyes over the im- 
mense multitude, and discovered in one corner of the 
square, a stone cutter, whose attention had not been 
one moment drawn from his labor by all the splendor 
of the spectacle. The singular indifference of this man 
excited the curiosity of the Emperor; he desired to 
know something of him, and spurred his horse onward, 
and stopped directly in tront of the man. 

“ What are you doing there ?” asked the Emperor, 
with the pleasant tones which distinguished him on 
such occasions. 

The workman raised his eyes, and recognised the 
Emperor. 

“Sire,” answered he, “1 am hewing this stone, as 
you see.” 

“ You have been in the army, have you not ‘ * said 
the Emperor, who recognised in him an old soldier. 

“ Formerly I was, Sire.” 

“You made the campaign of Egypt—were you not 
an under officer ?” 

“ Tt was even so, Sire.” 

“ And why did you leave the service ?” 

“ Because I had served out my time, and obtained 
my discharge. 

“I am sorry for it—you area fine fellow—I am de- 
sirous of doing something for you—speak, what do 
you wish?” 

“ Only that your majesty would allow meto hew this 
stone. My labor procures me all I want—I have no 
need of any thing.” 

This well authenticated anecdote strongly reminds 
us of the interview between Diogenes and Alexander. 

At one of the Emperor’s public audiences at Scheen- 
brunn, a woman, respectable by her age and her man- 
ners, presented herself. She paused directly in front 
of the Emperor, and waited some time in silence. 

Napoleon seeing that the lady said nothing to him, 
asked her why she came there ? 

“Sire,” said she, “ 1 dare not confess the object of 
my visit.” 

” Explain yourself fearlessly, madam, I will hear 
you. 

“Sire, I came to demand neither gold nor honors ; 
I came only to ask permission to kiss your majesty 
before I die.” 

The Emperor was quite surprised, and made haste 
to grant, with the best grace in the world, a request so 
little burthensome to the treasury, and casting a last 
look upon the withered, but yet regular and majestic 
features of the old woman, he could not forbear saying 
in a half whisper to Prince Berthier, who happened 
to be near him, “ If she had taken this idea forty years 
ago—— 

ay Sire,” said the old lady, in a low voice, “ twenty 
years ago this idea haunted me worse than at the pre- 
sent time, but then it would have been too dangerous 
for me.” 

Napoleon smiled, and extended a hand to the old 
lends upon which she pressed her lips more respectfully, 
per iam than she had upon the imperial cheek.—U, 
y. Gaz. 


—=>—_—_—— 

A priest was one day attending a soldier on his 
death-bed, in one of the hospitals in Lisbon, when, 
observing a drummer in the same ward, whom he 
took tor an invalid, he exhorted him to join with them 
in prayer. “T'ank’e,” said the hero of the drum-stick, 
a. do not require it, the Doctor tells me 1 am getting 

etter. 
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And after him came next the chill December; 

Yet he through merry feasting which he made 

And great bonfires, did not the cold remember ; 

His Saviour’s birth so much his mind did glad. 

Upon a shaggy bearded goat he rode, 

The same wherewith Dan Jove in tender yen 

They say was nourisht by the Idean mayd; 

And in his hand a broad deepe bowle he beares, 
Ot which he freely drinks an health to all his peers. 

Spenser. 


This is the twelfth and last month of the year. By 
our ancestors “ December had his due appellation 
given him in the name of winter-monat, to wit, winter- 
moneth ; but after the Saxons received christianity, 
they then, of devotion te the birth-time of Christ, 
termed it by the name of heligh-monat, that is to say, 
holy-moneth.” They also called it midwinter-monath 
and guil erra, which means the tormer or first giul. 
The feast of ‘Thor, which was celebrated at the win- 
ter solstice, was called giul iol, or ol, which signified 
ale, and is now corrupted into yule. ‘This festival ap- 
pears to have been continued through part of January. 

Our pleasant guide to “The Months,” Mr. Leigh 
Hunt, says of December thus: 

It is now complete winter. ‘The vapourish and clou- 
dy atmosphere wraps us about with dimness and chill- 
ness; the reptiles and other creatures that sleep or 
hide during the cold weather, have all retired to their 
winter quarters; the former does little or nothing out 
of doors; the fields are too damp and miry to pass, 
except in sudden frosts, which begin to occur at the 








end of the month; and the trees look but like skele- 
tons of what they were— __ ; 
Bare ruined choirs in which the sweet birds sung. 


Shakspeare. 


The evergreen trees with their beautiful cones, such 
as firs and pines, are now particulariy observed and 
valued. In the warmer countries, where shade is more 
desirable, their worth and beauty are more regular! 
appreciated. Virgil talks of the pine as being saab 
somest in gardens; and it is a great favorite with 
Theocritus, especially for the fine sound of the air un- 
der its kind of vaulted roof. 


But December has one circumstance in it, which 
turns it into the merriest month of the year,—Christ- 
mas. This is the holiday, which, for obvious reasons, 
may be said to have survived all the others; but still 
it is not kept with any thing like the vigour, perseve- 
rance, and elegance of ourancestors. ‘They not only 
ran Christmasday, new-year’s-day, and twelfth-night, 
all into one, but kept the wassail-bow! floating the 
whole time, and earned their right to enjoy it by all 
sorts of active pastimes. The wassail-bowl, is a com- 
position of spliced wine or ale, with roasted apples put 
into it, and sometimes eggs. They also adorned their 
houses with green boughs, which it appears, from 
Herrick, was a practice with many throughout the 
year,—box succeeding at Candlemas to the holly, bay, 
rosemary, and misletoe of Christmas,—yew at Easter 
to box,—birch and flowers at Whitsuntide to yew,— 
and then bents and oaken boughs. The whole nation 
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were in as happy a ferment at Christmas, with the 
warmth of exercise and their firesides,as they were 
in May, with the new sunshine. The peasants wrest- 
led and sported on the town-green, and told tales of 
an evening; the gentry feasted then, or had music and 
other elegant pastimes; the court had the poetical and 
princely entertainment of masques; and all sung, 
danced, revelled, and enjoyed themselves, and so we 
comed the new year like happy and grateful subjects of 
nature. 

This is the way to turn winter to summer, and make 
the world what heaven has enabled it to be; but as 
people in general manage it, they might as well turn 
summer itself to winter. Hear what a poet says, who 
carries his own sunshine about with him:— _ 

As for those chilly orbs, on the verge of creation 
Where sunshine and smiles must be equally rare 
Did they want a supply ot cold hearts for that station, 
Heaven knows we have plenty on earth we could 

spare. 


Oh, think what a world we should have of it here, 
If the haters of peace, of affection, and glee, 
Were to fly up to Saturn’s comfortless sphere, 
And leave earth to such spirits as you, ie oe me. 
ore. 


————— 
GIVE ME NEW PARTNERS. 
BY LOUISA H. SHERIDAN. 
Never tell me of “ Friendships eternal—unchanging,” 
That’s all very well if in love I should fall; 
But the friendship of ball-rooms for ever is ranging, 
There must be New Partners to make a good bal:! 
°Tis useless exerting one’s genius for flirting 
With those who S ages have been at our call; 
And we ne’er look so bright as in lover’s first sight, 
So give me sew partners at every gay ball. 
Oh, give me new partners! pray, bring me new part- 
ners! 
Present me new partners at ev'ry gay ball: 
And Ili tell you a secret (so pray don’t repeat it !) 
Unless I’ve new partners—I won't dance at all! 
The first time of meeting, I’m safe in repeating, 
The pet standard jokes that we try with them all! 
While the man by his eyes and soft speeches implies 
I’m Venus—or Pallas—at least for one ball! 
Hin:self he commends—while he cuts up his friends— 
My panes “vain puppies,” or “ blockheads” he'll 
call: 
Forgetting, poor man! say or do what he can, 
aot eae called the same at the next Almack’s 
So give me new partners, &c. 


I dance not with cousins, who haunt one by dozens, 
On family quarrels we'd certainly fall ; 
Nor with a friend's lover, for fear 1’d discover 
His thoughts were with her, ’stead of me, at the ball. 
Each family friend (to my list there’s no end) 
Shall find me engaged “ twenty deep” if they call; 
No lamp is so bright but burns out in one night— 
Fresh lustres, new tunes, and new beauz tor a ball ! 
So give me new partners, &c. 
—___—_—» 
From Mephistoptiles in England. 
TAGLIONI. 


Between the acts the curtain rose for a divertisement 
in which the incomparable Taglioni made her appear- 
ance. She was greeted with the loudest demonstra- 
tions of popularity from her numerous patrons, which 
she acknowledged by several graceful courtesies. 

“ Behold!” said Mephistophiles, directing my atten- 
tion to the evolutions of the dancer, “ the progress of 
civilization. If all this were not so graceful, it would 
be indecent: and that such an exhibition has a moral 
tendency, is more than doubtful. Look at that young 
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girl in the pit! she has seen sufficient to crimson her 
face, neck, and shoulders, with a blush of shame; and 
she hides her head froma sight which has shocked her 
sense of decency. There is no affectationthere. She 
is an innocent girl, fresh from the country, who never 
saw a ballet inher life. Yet all the rest, man, woman 
and child, gaze on delighted. Every glass is raised, 
the more closely to watch the motions of the figurante. 
Look ! she makes a succession of vaults; and her scan- 
ty drapery, flying above her hips, discloses io her en- 
raptured admirers the beauty of her limbs. A thousand 
hands beat each other in approbation. Now she pr 
routtes, and observe the tumult of applause which fol. 
lows. See! she stands on her left foot on the point of 
her great toe nail, extending her right leg till the top of 
her toot is in a parallel line with the crown of her 
head. {In this position she bends, with an appearance 
of the greatest ease, till her body nearly touches the 
ground ; and then gradually rises, with the same infinite 
grace, amid enthusiastic bravos and ecstatic applause. 
Now on her tip toe, her right leg still extended, she 
moves slowly round, liberally extending to all her pat- 
rons within sight the most favorable opportunity of 
scrutinizing the graces of her figure, while the whole 
house testify their infinite gratification at the sight, by 
every species of applause. Again she comes trom the 
back of the stage, turning round and round with the 
speed of a tetotum, but with an indescrible and fasci- 
nating grace that seems to turn the head of every 
em. man inthe theatre. During the storm of appro- 
ation which ensues, she stands near the footlights, 
—s a and looking as modest as an an- 
hen comes Perrot, who is as much the idol of 
the ladies, as Taglioni is the goddess of the gentlemen. 
He leaps about as if his feet were made of India rib. 
ber, and spins round as if he intended to bore a hole 
with his toe in the floor of the stage. Then a little 
pantomine love business takes place between the dan- 
seur and the danseuse: they twirl away, and glide 
along, and hold eloquent discourse with their pliant 
limbs; and the affair ends by the gentleman clasping 
the lady round her delicate waist, whilst he, bendin 
his body in the most graceful attitude, so that his hea 
shall come under her left arm, looks up in apparent 
ecstacy into her smiling face, as the lady, raised high 
above him on the extreme point of her left foot, ex- 
tends her right limb at right angles with her body, and 
looks down admiringly upon her companion. Thus 
sat the curtain drops, and every one cries ‘ bravo,’ 
thumps the floor with his stick, or beats his palms to- 
gether, till such a din is raised as is abeolutely 
ing. 


“She is a charming dancer,” 1 observed. 


“ Yes!” replied he, “ she understands the philosophy 
of her art better than any of her contemporaries: it is 
to throw around sensuality such a coloring of refine- 
ment as will divest it of its grossness. For this she 
is paid a hundred pounds a night, and is allowed two 
benefits in the season, which generally average a 
thousand pounds each. While you are thus libeen! to 
a dancer, some of the worthiest of your ministers of 
religion receive about fifty po per annum, for 
wearing out their lives for the good of your souls; 
and many of your most exalted men of genius are left 
to starve. Such is the consistency of human nature!” 


a 


deafen- 


Domestic Happiness.—-W here will our sorrows re- 
ceive the same solace, as in the bosom of our family 2 
Whose hand wipes the tear from our cheek, or the 
chill of death from our brow, with the same fondness 
as that of the wife? If the raging elements are con- 
tending without, here isa shelter. If war is desolatin 
the gowns, here is peace and tranquility. Blissful 
and happy hours, that unite us together in sweet and 
holy companionship I bid you a joytul welcome. 
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PAUL ULRIC. 


We give below, with the view of showing the tone 
and style of the author, a short extract from “Paul Ul- 
ric or the adventures of an Enthusiast,” a new novel, 
from the pen of Morris Mattson, Esq. of this city, 
about to be published by the Harpers, of New York. 
The editor of the Inquirer who has been favoured 
with the proof sheets of the work, and who is a good 
judge of the merits of such matters, says:—We have 
Tpaked over but one or two chapters, but sufficient to 
convince us that the work possesses both merit and 
interest, and is, to say the least, far superior to much 
of the foreign trash that is republished in this country. 
The author is quite a young man, and this may be said 
to be his first serious attempt in the book-way, for his 
former production was merely a translation, although 
executed in a manner altogether creditable. Asa first 
attempt, therefore, and by an American, we trust that 
it will be received with some degree of liberality, if not 
enthusiasm, and again express the opinion that the 
work is one of far more than ordinary merit. It is 
dedicated to the Hon. Louis M‘Lane. The style is 
p wi natural and eloquent,—the story is full of inci- 

ent. 

My name is Paul Ulric. Thus much, gentle reader, 
you already know of one whose history isabout to be 
recorded for the benefit of the world. I say benefit, 
because I trust there are but few who have not sufti- 
cient discretion to profit by the experience of others. 

I was always an enthusiast; but of this I deem it in- 
expedient to say much at present, I will merely re- 
mark, that I possessed by nature a wild and adventu- 


Cs 





rous spirit, which has led me on, blindly and hurriedly, 


from object to object, without any definite or specific 
aim. My life has been offe ot continual excitement; 
and in my wild career I have tasted of joy as well as 
sorrow. At one moment I have been elevated to the 
very pinnacle of human happiness; at the next, I have 
sunk to the lowest depths of despair. Still 1 fancied 
there was always an equilibrium. ‘This may seem a 
strange philosphy to some; but is it the less true? The 
human mind is so constituted as always to seek a lev- 
el. If it is depressed, it will be proportionately elevated; 
if elevated it will be proportionately depressed. It may 
justly be compared to a ship riding upon the billows; 
at one moment cleaving the heavens—at the next, 
wrecking in troubled waters. We can neither be en- 
tirely miserable, nor superlatively happy. ‘There will 
be a mixture of sunshine and storm, and one continu- 
ally succeeding the other. ‘Those who have their dark 
thoughts—their moments of gloom and despondency 
—experience subsequently a corresponding degree of 
animation, and their spirits leap up and soar away as 
xpon the wings of an angel. 

But [ am growing metaphysical, which I did not in- 
vend. Let me change the subject and say a few words 
of my father. 

He—good soul!—had the misfortune to become a 
baronet; and, like many other baronets—with rever- 
ence be it spoken—was not remarkable for his intelli- 

ence. He was born in Lower woonrape but was ta- 

en by his parents, when only a year o d to England. 
They died soon after, and he was thrown upon a be- 
nevolent parish, where he was initiated, by a certain 
distinguished rector, into the mysteries of boot clean- 
ing. He appears to have been a lad of some spirit, as 
well as industrious habits; and was generally noted for 
his enterprise. At the age of ten he eloped from his 
kind hearted master—the rector—and became a vender 
of newspapers in the streets of London; at twelve, he 
sold potatoes in Covent Garden market on commission; 
at fifteen he absconded froma soap.boiler in the Strand, 
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to whom he had been apprenticed; at eighteen, he en- 
gaged in a profitable speculation with a Jew—such as 
purchasing and selling old clothes; at twenty, he be- 
came the proprietor of a mock auction in Cheapside ; 
and, at twenty-five, by some unaccountable good for- 
tune he was the owner of a house in Regent street, 
— could boast of several thousand pounds in the 
nds. 

The method by which he so suddenly acquired this 
affluence, has, thus far, remained a secret. 1 once 
heard it intimated hewever, that he was a frequent vis- 
iter at certain houses in S:. James’, usually deriomina- 
ted hells; but I was never at any pains to ascertain the 
truth of the surmise. It was enough to know that he 
was rich; and as he had gained a reputation among his 
friends tor excellent wines and good dinners, this was 
a sufficient palliation for the sins and peccadilloes 
of his previous life, whatever they might have been. 

My father had not reached his thirtieth year when a 
signal mark of distinction was conierred upon him, 
which produced a momentary sensation through all 
England. Let me narrate the circumstance. He was 
returning late one night from a visit to a friend in the 
neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park ; and as he was 
moving slowly along one of the principal streets, he 
Observed a well-dressed gentleman, a short distance 
before hirn, who sturabled' and fell to the pavement.— 
My father, with considerable effert, succeeded in rais- 
ing him to his feet—for he was a heavy muscular per- 
son—but he proved to be too much under the influence 
of wine to travel further without assistance. ‘The 
stranger had atull, handsome face; and the large mag- 
nificent diamond which glittered on one of his fingers, 
was sufficient evidence, in my father’s estimation, that 
he was too fine a gentleman to be left a prey to the 
police. Accordingly a carriage was ordered; my fa- 
ther drove to his own house, where he furnished his new 
acquaintance with an apartment for the night. 

‘he stranger, on the following morning, when he 
discovered how much he had been befriended by my 
father, gave himself a formal introduction; and proved 
to be no other than the celebrated personage described 
in a late excellent and highly popular novel as Gentle- 
man George.* In a month from this time, my father 
was created a baronet; and was spoken of in the Court 
Journal with the following high-sounding appellation 
—“Sir John Augustus Frederick Geoffry Ulric, Bart.” 
His name alone, 1 am told, inspired many of the no- 
bility with a sort of awe and reverence ; although it 
was known that he had been at one time in the hum- 
ble occupation of a soap-boiler. 


ee 
MRS. HEMANS’S POEMS. 


Mr. Thomas T. Ash, Chesnut street, has just pub- 
lished, in a very neat octavo volume, the poetical works 
of Mrs. Felicia Hemans, embracing the earlier as well 
as the later productions of that accomplished poetess, 
and excellent christian. 

To the literary community, and to all who have a 
taste for genuine poetry, this work possesses extraor- 
dinary-attractions. Allof Mrs. Hemans’s productions 
are distinguished by a high degree of poetic excellence, 
and we entirely concur in opinion with the Edinburgh 
Review, in pronouncing her “ the most touching and 
accomplished writer, that English literature has yet to 
boast of.” Deeply do we deplore her loss, and highly 
do we estimate and prize the rich effusions of her pen, 
and the 


“ Sweet and solemn breathing strain,” 


that runs through every page of her diversified writ- 
ings. 





* See Paul Clifford. 
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Her lovely thoughts from their cells find way, 
In the sudden flow of the plaintive lay. 


It is truly remarked by the author of the critical no- 
tice prefixed to this work, that while Mrs. Hemans 
wrote from an exhaustless reservoir of resources, the 
leading principle of her poetry was rrutH. In deline- 
ating the fervor, the tenderness, the devotion of a wo- 
man’s heart, and in painting scenes of a domestic char- 
acter, also distinctive features of her poetry, she has 
never had a rival; and years, it is probable, will elapse, 
before another equally gifted appears among us. As 
long as memory lives, a thought-gemmed_ produc. 
tions, will be cherished as a legacy of inestimable 
value, and as a monument of the greatness and 
genius of the present age. 

Mr. Ash has also recently published Peter Par- 
LEY’s Primer, an excellent work for children ; and 
a neat little book called Tur LancuaGe or FLowers, 
or Alphabet of Floral Emblems, the object of which 
is to afford amusement to those who are fond of hor- 
ticulture and botany, and have ready access to flowers 
and plants. Of this work, which is, in reality, a dic- 
tionary of flowers, upwards of 15,000 copies were sold 
in London, in one month, 


we 


Lives or THe Necromancers.—1 vol. Harper & 
Brothers. This work is from the pen of William 
Godwin, well known as the author of “ Caleb Wil- 
liams,” and other works of celebrity. It is designed 
to exhibit a fair delineation of the credulity of man- 
kind, in all ages, particularly in reference to the 
popular belief in magic and supernatural agency. ‘The 
first part of the book is occupied with sketches of the 
various modes in which the tendency toa belief in 
the supernatural had manifested itself among different 
nations, and with an able and learned attempt to ex- 
plain the nature and cause of the principle. The suc- 
ceeding portion is occupied with instances and illus. 
tratiuns, commencing with the examples which are 
found recorded in the bible, and proceeding with the 
superstitions of Greece, Rome, &c. to the dark ages 
of Europe, and thence to the time of witchera‘t in 
New England. On the whole the “Lives of the 
Necromancers,” though little else than a compilation, 
is a curivus end entertaming work, rich in amusing in- 
cidents and instractive in philosophy. 

We append one or two short extracts, 


WITCHES HANGED BY SIR MATTHEW HALE, 


One of the most remarkable trials that occur in the 
history of criminal jurisprudence was that of Amy 
Duny and Rose Cullender, at Bury St. Edmond’s, in 
the year 1664, Not for the circumstances that oc- 
casioned it, for they were of the coarsest and most 
vulgar materials. ‘he victims were two poor solitary 
women, of the town of Lowestoft, in Suffolk ; who 
had, by temper and demeanour, rendered themselves 
varticularly obnoxious to taeir whole neighbourhood. 

henever they were offended with any one, and this 
trequently happened, they vented their wrath in curses 
and ill language, muttered between their teeth, and 
the sense of which could scarcely be collected; and 
ever and anon they proceeded to utter dark predic- 
tions of evil, which should happen, in revenge for the 
ill treatment they received. ‘The fishermen would not 
sell them fish; and the boys in the street were taught 
to fly from them with horror, or to pursue them with 
hootings and scurrilous abuse. The principal charges 
against them were, that the children of two families 
were many times seized with fits, in which they ex- 
claimed, that they saw Amy Duny and Rose Cullen- 
der coming to torment them. They vomited, and in 
their vomit were often found pins, and once or twice 
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a twopenny nail. One or two of the children died ; 
for the accusations spread over a period of eight years, 
from 1656 to the time of the trial. To back these 
allegations, a wagoner appeared, whose wagon had 
been twice overturned in one morning, in consequence 
of the curses of one of the witches ; the wagon having 
first run against her hovel and materially injured it. 
Another time the wagon stuck fast in a gateway, 
though the posts on neither side came in contact with 
the wheels; and one of the posts being cut down, the 
wagon passed easily along. 


The following is an account of one who was not 
bewitched, but quasi bewitched. 


DOROTHY MATELEY. 


I finda story, dated about this period, which, though 
it does not strictly belong to the subject of necro- 
mancy, or dealings with the devil, seerns well to de- 
serve to be inserted in this work. The topic of which 
I treat is, properly, of human credulity ; and this in- 
firmity of our nature can scarcely be more forcibly 
illustrated than in the following example.—It is re- 
corded by the well-known John Bunyan, in a fugitive 
tract of his, entitled, The Life and Death of Mr. Bad- 
man; but which has since been inserted in the works 
ot the author in two volumes folio. In minuteness of 
particularity and detail it may vie with almost any 
story which human industry has collected, and human 
simplicity has ever placed upon record. 

“There was,” says my author, “ a poor woman, by 
name Dorothy Mateley, who lived at a smali village 
called Ashover, in the county of Derby. The way in 
which she earned her subsistence was, by washing the 
rubbish that came from the lead mines in that neigh- 
bourhood through asieve, which labour she performed 


| till the earth had passed the sieve, and what remained 


was particles and small portions of genuine ore. This 
woman was of exceedingly low and course habits, and 
was noted to be a profane swearer, curser, liar, and 
thief, and her usual way of asserting things was with 
imprecation, as “I would I might sink into the earth 
if it be not so;” or, “1 would that Gud would make 
the —— open and swallow me up, if I tell an un- 
trutn. 

“ Now it happened on the 23d of March, 1660, (ac- 
coiding to our computation 1661,) that she was wash. 
ing ore on the top of a steep hill, about a quarter of a 
mile from Ashover, when a lad, who was working on 
the spot, missed twopence out of his pocket, and im- 
mediately bethought himself of charging Dorothy 
with the theft. He had thrown off his breeches, and 
was working in his drawers. Dorothy, with much 
seeming indignation, denied the charge; and added 
as was usual with her, that she wished the ground 
might open and swallow her up, if she had the boy’s 
money. 

**One George Hopkinson, a man of good report in 
Ashover, happened to pass at no great distance at the 
time. He stood a while to talk with the woman. 
There stood also near the tub a little child, who was 
called to by her elder sister to come away. Hopkin- 
son therefore took the little girl by the hand, to lead 
her to her that called her. But he had not gone ten 
yards from Dorothy, when he heard her crying out for 
help; and turning back, to his great astonishment he 
saw the woman, with her tub and her sieve, whirling 
round and round, and sinking, at the same time, into 
the earth. She sunk about three yards and then stop. 
ped, at the same time calling lustily for assistance. But 
at the very moment a great stone fell upon her head 
and broke her skull, and the earth fell in and covered 
her. She was afterwards dug up, and found about four 
yards under ground, and the boy’s two pennies were 
discovered on her person, but the tub and sieve had 
altogether disappeared. 
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CHOICE LITERATURE. 


The first number of Carey’s Libray of Choice Liter- 
ature, has made its appearance, in a neat quarto form, 
and comprising 20 closely printed pages. It contains 
the commencement of the“ Memoirs of Sir James 
Mackintosh,” vy his son, Robert James Mackintosh, 
a work of unusual merit, whether regarded as a litera- 
ry composition merely, or asdepicting the character of 
one who was eminent both as a profound philosopher, 
and an impartial historian. 

The Library cannot fail to prove a useful and popu- 
lar publication. It is inthe hands of competent and 
enterprising publishers, who will spare no pains to 
render itdeserving of extensive patronage. The design 
is an excellent one, as it will enable persons in the in- 
terior to obtain the most choice and meritorious liter- 
ary publications of the day, foreign as well as domes- 
tic, at much lower prices than those asked at the book- 
stores, and in this way a library may be furnished 
with the best standard works, for a mere trifle. 


_ The work is issued in weekly numbers of twenty 
imperial pages, making at the end of the year two vo- 
lumes of 520 pages each, at the low price of $5 per 
annum. The matter issued during the year will com- 
dee more than forty volumes, the cost of which in 

nglish duodecimos, would be about fifty dollars, the 
whole of which may be obtained for five. 


pr 


Mrs. Trollope has produced another “infliction” in 
the shape ofa novel, entitled ‘t 'Tremordyn Cliff, or the 
Distressed Countess,” which appears to meet with but 
little favour among the critics of her own country — 
The work has not been republished in America, and 
peony will not be, as the lady does not stand very 

igh in the estimation of her Yankee neighbours. The 
work is thus noticed in a late number of the London 
Court Journal. 


“*Tremordyn Cliff,’ or the ‘Distressed Countess,’ or 
the ‘Interesting Embarrassment.’ We beg to suggest 
the two last titles, as they would clearly express 'he 
style of books to which these volumes belong. Cer- 
tainly a more absurd story was never written by a 
feather plucked from the wing of an owl, even in the 
most flourishing days of the Minerva Press. A young 
lady has most unfortunately a younger brother, who 
deprives her of the title and succession that, till four- 
teen, she had considered her own. For nearly twen- 
ty-oné years she is making up her mind to kill him; 
however, she marries him instead—or rather has him 
married to a Eee English girl whom he meets in 
Switzerland. She doses the mother with laudanum, 
has the tooth-ache herself, and ties up her face with a 
silk pocket-handkerchief; and by these notable contri- 
vances contrives to conceal all evidence of the mar- 
riage. Why, a filth-rate farce-writer would have man- 
aged the intrigue better. ‘The brother dies; and at the 
age Of forty, or thereabouts, Lady Augusta rises upon 
the fashionable world a beauty of the most appalling 
order. Then comes “injured innocence” and an in- 
teresting widow; a good deal of dialogue, half flippant 
and half dull; and, at last, a girl, whose history is sin- 
gularly indelicate, and unfit for detail, steals the mar- 
riage certificate, which the Countesshad kept in a box 
on her table, for no earthly cause, but with every pos- 
sible reason to prevent her doing it. ‘The injured wite 
and child are restored to their rights, and Lady Tre- 
mordyn politely drives to the clit of that name, and 
throws herself into the sea. Certainly we do give Mrs. 
Trollope most extraordinary credit tor the genius she 
has displayed in collecting together the improbable 
and the absurd. Ht the word trash had never been 

sed before, it would have been invented on this espe- 
cial occasion. 
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Tue Toxen ror 1836—Boston : Charles Bowen-~ 
This popular annual has just made its appearance, with 
unusually strong claims upon the public attention, 
both as to exterior dress and literary excellence. ‘The 
size of the page is larger than the annual of last year 
the paper is of better quality, and the embossed bind- 
ing is much more splendid. The whole work is 
decidedly American in its character, all its. contri. 
butors being American, and all its embellishments 
from the gravers ot native artists. 

There are twelve engravings in the work, all of 
which are meritorious, and several exhibit a high ue- 
gree of perfection in the art. ‘The presentation plate, 

rawn by Brown, and engraved by Gailaudet, is ex- 
ceedingly neat and pretty, and very appropriate. The 
frontispiece, the panther scene from Cooper’s novel of 
the Pioneers, by Andrews, is rendered very effective 
by the skill of the artist. On the ttle page there is a 
female head, by Cheney, which for beauty of concep- 
tion and workmanship, will compete fairly, with any 
thing we have seen from Europe. Next to these 
comes the Fair Pilgrim, by Balch, Dante’s Beatrice, 
by Cheney, the Wreck at Sea, and the Spirit of Poet - 
ry, by Neagle, and the Pilot’s Boy, by Cheney—all of 
which déserve commendation. 

The literary contributors are Miss Sedgwick, Col. 
Stone, Percival, Mrs. Sigourney, Thatcher, Goodrich, 
Paulding, Miss Gould, John Neal, G. McLellan, G. 
Mellen, Mrs. Hale, Miss Leslie, J. H. Mifflin, and 
several other writers of acknowledged talent and ge- 
nius. With the articles that we have read, we have 
been greatly pleased, and we shall endeavour to copy, 
in a week or two, a well-written domestic sketch 
from the pen of Miss Leslie, with which we have 
been particularly gratified. Altogether the Token re- 
flects credit on the taste and enterprise of the publish- 
er, and he who would ask for a more beautiful pre- 
sent for his lady-love, deserves to be punished by dis- 
appointment. 

en 


Pautpine’s Works.—The Harpers of New York, 
have just published volumes V. and VI of the com. 
plete works of James K. Paulding, Esq. containing 
** Letters from the South, by a Northern man. These 
letters are descriptive of customs, manners, scenery, 
in the interior of Virginia, and were originally pub- 
lished in 1817, ‘They contain many spirited and 

raphic descriptions, and are regarded by some of Mr. 
Banlding’s admirers, as the best efforts of his talents 
and genius. ‘I'he styre is racy and poetical, and the 
rich vein of humor flowing through the whole series, 
renders them delightiully interesting. 
<a 


Mr. Waldie has commenced the publication of a 
new periodical, under the title of “ Wa.Lpte’s OcTravo 
Liprary.” It is in large octavo form, printed with 
good type, and on good paper, and will contain in 
each number, 24 closely printed pages. ‘The Oc- 
tavo Library will be published weekly, at $5 per an- 
num. kts contents will be the same as the reading 
matter of the Sececr Cincetatine Lisrary, which 
is issued ina larger form, and it is designed to ac- 
commodate those who object to the size of the latter 
publication. ‘The first number ot the Octavo Library 
contains the commencement of Rosamund Gray. 

—$< 


Treatwe on Putmonary Consumption.-Messrs. 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard have just published, in one 
octavo volume, a treatiseon Pulmonary Consumption, 
by Dr. James Clark. ‘he work comprehends “ an 
inquiry into the causes, nature, prevention and treat- 
ment of tuberculous and scrofulous diseases in ge- 
neral,” and will undoubtedly prove a valuable text 
book for members of the medical profession. 
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